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rigbieouſneſt, which the Lord the righteous 
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our fellow men, when they have a near view 
of their approaching diſſolution: and our 
curioſity of this kind is particularly ſtrong, 
with reſpect to perſqns who have been re- 
markablydiſtinguiſhedinlife. This curioſity 
Vor. II. B. is 


ſentiments, the views, and expectations of . 
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The Conflit and Triumph 


SE] * is laudable, nay has ſomething virtuous in it; 
— the bed of death is a ſituation in which 


we muſt all ſoon be (none of us know how 
ſoon), and in which we may wiſh to be ca- 
pable of imitating the behaviour of thoſe, 
who through faith En inherit the 
promiſes, | 
In the words of the text we have an ac- 
count, from the Apoſtle Paul's own mouth, 
of what was his ſtate of mind, what were 
his views and expectations, when he was 
juſt about to bid an everlaſting farewel to 
this world. This Epiſtle was the Apoſtle's 
farewel letter to Timothy his beloved friend, 
and to the Churches of Aſia where Timo- 
thy was. It appears from other parts of it, 
that Paul was then a priſoner at Rome; fo 
eloſely confined, that Oneſiphorus could 
ſcarcely find him out“; in cireumſtances of 
ſuch diſgrace and en that moſt of his 
friends had abandoned him f. He had 
already appeared before Nero the Emperor, 


© and God had delivered him; but be did not 


expect any further deliverance. He did 
not pray for it J. He knew that the time 
-»9 Chap! i; 19." t 4 Chap. ir, 10, 16. 


of the good Cbriſian. 


of his departure was at hand- that it way 


the will of Heaven he ſhould ſuffer as a 
martyr for the Goſpel, and give his dying 


_ 
SERM, 
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—— 


teſtimony to that public cauſe which he had 


ſo bravely, faithfully, and men as ö 


ported during his life. 
Jam now, lays he, ready, quite W 
to be offered ß He conſiders his approach - 


ing ſufferings and death as a ſacrifice, a no- 
ble ſacrifice in the eauſe of truth. The for- 
midable, the awful proſpect of an infamous 


and violent execution, was immediately 
before his eyes; but inſtead of being diſ- 
mayed, he triumphs in it. I haue faut 
a good fight, I have finiſhed my courſe, I have 
lept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteouſneſs,” woich the 
Lord the righteous Fudge ſhall give" me at 


that day: and not to me only, but unte all 


them alſo that love his appearing.” He looks 
back on a life ſpent in the ſervice of God 
and mankind with ſatisfaction, and looks 


forward to the approaching reward with 


triumph. There, is an alluſion in the words 
to the celebrated exerciſes and conteſts in 
the ancient world, in which the victors 
were crowned with garlands, and their 

B 2 praiſes 


The Conflift and Triumph 


enn. praiſes proclaimed before the greateſt con- | 
— courſe of people imaginable, as marks of 


the public honour and applauſe. Accord- 
ingly, the Apoſtle ſays, he had fought a 
good, an honourable fight, he had ſucceſſ- 
fully finiſhed his courſe and reached the 
goal. Henceforth there was laid up for 
him, not a corruptible crown as a reward 
for his victory in any bodily exerciſes, but 
a crown of eternal life as the reward of 
righteouſneſs, which the Lord Jeſus, the 
righteous Judge, would generouſly beſtow 
on him at the glorious day of his appear- 
ing; and not on him only, but on all his 
nm and expecting ſervants. + 

In ſpeaking farther on this ſubject, I 
ſhall paſs aver many uſeful topics of diſ- 
courſe which the words might ſuggeſt, and 
confine myſelf to theſe two things? 
I. To enquire on what account the Chriſ- 
tian life is here and in other places of Scrip- 
ture called a fight, or com pared with thoſe 
- Jaborious exerciſes of running, wreſtling, 
Sec. which required the greateſt exertion. 
II. To ſhew you that the Chriſtian life 
yields the moſt ſolid comfort and ſupport at 


Ml th but prolly at that time when we 
| ſtand 


| © of thi pod CH, $ 
- Rand molto need of them; I mean at SRM. 
the cloſe of life, in nee ee 0. — 
ſolution. | 
I. As te the . e ice 
Ae If we conſider it as applied to 
the life of the Apoſtle Paul, it muſt be ac 
knowledged this may be called a gt, al- 
moſt with literal juſtice; as it was one con- 
tinued ſtruggle with difficulties; hardſhips, 
perſecutions, and ſuſſerings of the ſevereſt 
kind. Let us read the hiſtory of his life 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles, and we {Mall 
fee with what propriety he might ſay 
he had fought the good fight; or let us 
read his own ſummary deſeription of his 
labours in his ſecond Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians. Are they Hebrews? fo am I. ave 
they Mraelites; ſo am Je are they ibe ſbe of 
Abraham ? fo am Ii are tbey miniftert" of 
Ghrifl? (1 ſpeak as a fool, I am more: in 
| labours more abundant, in ſtripes above mea 
ſure, in priſons more frequent, in deaths ofti 
Of the Fews five times received I forty ſiri pes 
ſave one; thrice. was I beaten with roi; 
wreck ; a night and a day I have been'in'the' 
deep. In journeying often, in perils of wa- 
Trent B 3 ters, 
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sERKNM. fert, in perils: of robbers, in perils by mine 
1 oh countrymen, in periit iy the heathen, in 
perils i in the city, in perils i in the wilderneſs, 
in in tbe ſea, in perils among falſe 
1— in wearineſe and painfulneſe, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirſt, in 
Haſtings often, in cold and nakedneſs. Be- 
 fiderithoſe things that are without, that which 
churches . When he reflected on theſe and 
ſuch like inceſſant labours and diſtreſſes of his 
paſt life, he might juſtly ſay at the cloſe of it, 
1 baue fought a good fight, I have ſiniſbed 
my courſe, I have kept the faith. © (1 
Me have reaſon to bleſs God, that Chriſ- 
tianity has for many ages been generally 
free from thoſe terrible perſecutions which 
attended the firſt profeſſors of it. But there 
ts. another ground upon which the Chriſ- 
tian-life 4s called a fight, which is univerſal, 
and agrees to it in all ages; namely, becauſe 
it is a combat, a ſpiritual combat with diffi- 
culties. ariſing. from the corruption of na- 
ture, the ſtrength of bad paſſions and evil 
habits conſpiring with manifold outward 
temptations to ſin. There is ren eee 


1 Corinth, A. 4-43. 
1 A from 


of the good Chriftian. \ = 

from within, and temprations from without: 95 . 
Theſe occaſion perpetual ſtruggles, and Ks... 
fometimes hard conflicts to overeorne them. | 
Even ſuch a confirmed and'eftabliſhed Chri- 0 
tian as the Apoſtle Paul, found he had theſe 
common difficulties to encounter. Thus we 
find him repreſenting himſelf as ſtriving or 
the maſtery, and labouring to be temperate 
in all things, and keeping bis body andur; 
and bringing it into fubjettion; Teſt that; by 
any means, when be had preached to ob, 
he himfelf ſhould be a caft=arway *;' And if 
the defcription, he has given in his Epiſtle 
to the Romans +, may be applied to him« 
ſelf, then, beſides the more ſingular and 
uncommon difficulties ' above mentioned 
that he had to fight againſt, he was like» 
wiſe obliged to engage with the inward in- 
diſpoſitions and the external temptations 
common to other Chriſtians. For I delight. 
in the law of God after the inward nan, Bu 
I find another law in my members, warring 
againſt the law of my" mind. When good 
diſpoſitions ſtrongly move me to the pur- 
ſuit of virtue, they are oppoſed and com- 
bared by 1 eee 0 wretched 
| * 1 Cor. it, 24-27). f Rom. vii, 145. hs 
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SERM: man that I am! who ſball deliver me from 
—_ the body of thit death ? I thank God, through 


| Here lies the chief merit of human charac- 


bon to do otherwiſe—where is the worth, 


Jaſus Chrift our Lord. He delivers me 
from theſe in ward br oils, and makes right- 
eouſneſs ee within me. His n 
triumphs. ne n el 

This, eee 18 Nh * 


of che Chriſtian life being repreſented as a 


labour, a battle, a watfare. And here it 
ought to be particularly obſerved, that the 
chief trial of the ſtrength and ſincerity of 
our virtue lies in this very thing, even in 
the ſteady and vigorous b 

to all vicious inclinations. and impulſes from 
within, and temptations from without. 
This is the teſt or true mark by which we 
can judge whether we are juſtly entitled to 
will be looked upon as ſuch, by Him whoſe 
judgment is always according to truth. 


ters. It is this which renders din 


tue td of reward. 


f we: do juſtly 9 inte- 


grity, when it is our intereſt and our ho- 


nour to do ſo, and we are under no tempta- 


WT the 


© of the good Chriftlans * 8 
che merit of it on ſuch occaſions? There 885 
are ſearcely any ſo abandoned, as to deal *. 
fraudulently, and depart from their inte- 
grity, when they can gain nothing by it. 
It is when we adhere ĩnvariably to honeſty 
and integrity in ſpite of temptations, re- 
ſiſting and deſpiſing them all, that we are 
entitled to the chamber of dhe juſt and up- | 
right man. 1 
If we e 6 
miſes only when we could obtain no ad- 
vantage of any kind by falſehood, diſſimu- 
lation, or unfaithfulnels, where is the worth 
and merit of ſuch conduct? It has none 
hut What is common to the worſt of man- 
kind. But when we ſpeak truth, and ſtand 
to our promiſes and engagements, though 
our doing ſo ſubjects us to inconveniences 
or loſſes; when 2ve, promiſe to our own hurt 
and change not; then, and then only, do 
we. deſerve the nid of Anett and 
faithful Chriſtians. 

If we are chaſte and temperate — 7 
whe we meet with no temptation to he — 
otherwiſe, there is not any thing highly 
praiſe-worthy in this. But when we reſiſt 
the 0 allurements and impulſes to 

unlawful 


- 
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SERM, unlawful indulgence, it is then that our 
* * ne deſerves the name of a virtue. 
Again: To be ſatisfied with Divine Provi- 
Sins and thankful to it when every thing 
proſpers with us as we could wiſh, is no 
difficult matter, and has no great merit. 
But to acquieſce in the lot Providence has 
given to us under hardſhips and ſtruggles, 
nay, to be reſigned to the will of God un- 
der the diſtreſſes and calamities of life, and 
to ſerve God with cheerfulneſs and alacrity 
throughout a continued courſe of ſufferings, 
is the chief trial of real e 1 chief 
er of its ſincerity. © 175 
To turn our attention udo God 120 
ſpiritual things when under diſtreſs, when 
all worldly things have loſt their reliſh, or 
when death approaches or ſeems to ap- 
proach us, is no difficult matter, nor any 
ſtrong proof of true Piety : but in ſeaſons 
of full health and vigour, and amidſt the 
pleaſing flow of worldly profperity, to re- 
member our God and our Saviour, and to 
. proſecute our ſpiritual concerns with ears 
neſtneſs in ſpite of many temptations to 
neglect them; this is true Piety, this is PAS 
Religion, acceptable to God. : 
And 


8 of the good Cbriftian. 4 * 
And in like manner, if e ere to go 


through human life in all its different rela- 
tions and ſituations, we ſhall always find, 


it 
$ERM: 


Me. 


that ſome degret of ſelFcUekial, Witte fes 


ance to the vicious inclinations and im- 
pulſes of our hearts, is the thing that conſti- 
tutes the virtue and worth of the character, 
and denominates a perſon good and worthy; 
For inſtance : let us ſuppoſe a Father of a 
family, who diſcovers on many occaſions 


both the warmeſt conjugal affection and pa- 


rental tenderneſs, and who has the intereſt 
of his family really at heart, and endea- 
yours to promote it, but who is ſo far un- 
der the dominion of ſome darling paſſion 
for pleaſure, jollity, gay entertainments, di- 
verſions, or for the pomp and elegance of 


life, that he reduces both ' himſelf and his 
family to poverty and diſtreſs here is the 


merit of indulging the flow of the natutal 


affections to his children and family, and 


feeling a concern for their happineſs and 
proſperity, when he is not ſolicited by his 
favourite paſſion? It is indeed a good 
thing; but it is the effect of natural conſti- 
tution only. The true virtue muſt lie, in 
his governing all his inclinations, taſtes, or 
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SERM. paſſions in ſuch x manner, as ſhall: make 
4 him ſteadily purſue the real good of his fa- 
mily; and even mortify himſelf for their 
and his own welfare. Ia like manner, if a 
child diſcover filial gratitude and reſpect to 
his parents while they gratify all his incli- 
nations, and never contradict his views and 
deſigus; but whenever they oppoſe his 
will, he diſregards them, and follows the 
bent of his own violent inelinations can 
ſuch a child be ſaid to have the Virtue of 
filial affection, duty, and obedience? To 

be ſure he cannot. 

Whether there may not be. =. fangt. 

fied from the womb, who have been virtus. 
- ous and good from the moſt early age, 
without any ſtruggle or conflict or whe- 
ther there may not be others, who, by a 
ſteady courſe of perſeverance in goodneſs, 
have obtained a complete victory over all 
irregular paſſions, aud can walk on in their 
Chriſtian courſe, without feeling any oppo- 
ſition either from within or from without, 
we ſhall not at preſent enquire. We do 
not deny there may be ſingular caſes. — But 
as to the general condition of Chriſtians 
through the whole of life, there are ſtill.” 
ſuch 


- of the good Chriſtian, 
ſuch remains of corruption as give occaſion 
to continual watchfulneſs, and to frequent 
ſtruggles and conflicts; and it is in main» 
taining theſe ſtruggles with fortitude, and 
acquitting ourſelves well in the eye of the 
great Judge of all, that the chief part of 
human virtue conſiſts, and on the account 
of which the Chriſtian life is compared to a 
fight. It is in order to ſurmount theſe dif- 
ficulties, that we ſtand in need of Divine 
grace; which we ought continually to aſk, 


that we may be made conguerors, and more 


than conquerors, through Him that loved us, 
It is for our failures in duty, or yielding to 
the temptations to ſin, that we ought con- 
tinually to implore mercy and forgiveneſs 


: 13 
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of God through Jeſus Chriſt our "wu? high ; 


prieſt, Let us now - 
II. Shew upon what grounds the fight- 


ing the fight of faith, or the true Chriſtian - 


life, yields the moſt ſolid peace at all times, 


but eſpecially at that time when we have 
the greateſt need of peace and comfort, I 
mean in the proſpect of our approaching 
diſſolution.—In the text, we. find two 


grounds af ci and pen n the 
5 good 
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2 good Chriſtian exlubited i in the caſe ofthe 
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3+. The 3 of a good a ; 
the conſciouſneſs that he has endeavoured 
through life to do what is right in itſelf, 
what is intrinſically worthy and excellent. 
Il have fought the good fight, ſays the 
Apoſtle ; the good fight ; i. e. in the midſt 


of trials and temptations I have acted the 


juſt, the right, the honourable, and truly 
worthy. part. Religion, Piety, true Virtue, 
are always repreſented in Scripture as poſ- 
ſeſſed of a native worth and excellence, 
This only deſerves to be praiſed and re- 
warded on its own account, True good- 
neſs can ſtand alone, independent of all 
other ſupports; whereas no accompliſhments 
of art or nature deſtitute of goodneſs, can 
render a rational being worthy of our 
eſteem. The moſt ſhining advantages of for- 
tune, body, or underſtanding, ſeparated from 
virtue and piety, are of very ſmall value. 
True goodneſs forever approves itſelf to the 
mind in which it dwells. It is accompa- 
nied with a ſecret conſciouſneſs of deſerved 
m—_—_ and applauſe from all others; and 
Dl indeed, 


| F the goad Chriftions 


indeed, wherever it appears, it draws, or SEAM ; 


rather forces and extorts the approbation 
and eſteem of all minds not thoroughly, 
corrupted. Nay, IL may ſay that a human 
mind can ſcarcely be ſo entirely corrupted, 
as not to own and acknowledge, not be 
ſmitten with the beauty, and ſtruck with 
the reverence, of pure and unaffected piety 
and goodneſs, Accordingly we find that 
even ſavage. tyrants have ſtood in awe, 
and found themſelves obliged to reverence 
that piety and virtue, which reproved their 
- wickedneſs, which they wiſhed to perſecute, 
and had entirely under their power. Thus 
Herod was ſtruck: with the authority and 
majeſty of virtue in John the Baptiſt who 
was his priſoner, Mark, vi. 14-20, Herod 
feared Fohn, knowing that he "was a juſt 
and holy man, and ſaved him from reverence 
of his character. And even after he had 
been / prevailed. upon, contrary to his own 
better reſolutions, to put John to death, the 
awe and. dread, of John's virtue ſeems to 
have retained its power over his mind; ſo 
that when he heard of the miracles of Je- 
ſus, he was afraid that it was John the 
Baptiſt riſen from the dead to take venge- 


7 ance 


15 The Conflit and Triumph 
$ERM. ance on him for putting him unjuſtly to 
Kd death as we read in the Amer part * the 
dame chapter. 

Here'then is one great ground of peace 
at all times, a conſciouſneſs of well-doing, 
which nothing can rob the true Chriſtian 
of; nothing can deſtroy, nothing can 
weaken its comfortable and rejoiding, 58 
fluence. — But, 

2. Another ground of peace © Joy 
to the true Chriſtian is the proſpeR, the 
delightful proſpect, of a glorious and eternal 
reward. Henceforth,” ſays the Apoſtle, 
there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
< eouſneſs, which the Lord the righteous 
judge ſhall give me at that day: and not 
4 to me only, but unto all them alſo that 
© love his appearing.” The man who has 
fought the good fight never doubts but that 
God, who is himſelf the perfect model of 
righteoufneſs and goodneſs that God who 
planted the love and admiration of it in the 
heart of man,* does himſelf approve of it, 
and will abundantly reward it. The right- 
eons Lord loveth righteouſneſT, and beholdeth 

1 the upright man with a pleaſant tountenance. 
= Inward goodneſs diſpoſes us to give 
| full 


i» 
* 


eie g bn, 

fall credit to the voice of reaſbn, atid#6 the 24k 
fuller voice of revelation, that there is a fu⸗ 
ture period approaching when God 
render to every man accbrditig to his works; 
- day in which triumphant wickedtiefy Wal | 
be burhbed, and real vittue, however tiegs 
lected, however injured in the preſent life, 
ſhall receive its proper tecompence of re- 
ward. What this reward is, catitiot be fully 
defctibed, and its excellence underſtood, but 
in that place whiere it is enjoyed. 2 eye 4 

hath not ſeth, car hath not heard, neither 

doth i enter into the heart of mai to coriceive ; 

the things which God hath laid up in ore 

fat thoſe that lobe bim. This is indeed 4 

teward, not of debt but of grace, It is the 

gift of God through Jefis Chriſt our Lord. 

But as God has been pleaſed to promiſe it, 
dis faithfulneſs is engaged to perform It 

But to draw to a coneluſion. 


How happy is the condition of the good 
Chriſtian ! Let us ſuppoſe ourſelves in the 
' ſame ſituation with the Apoſtle in the text, 
placed like him on the very borders of eter- 
nity, and then aſk ourſelves, With what 
eyes we ſhall look back upon our paſt lives ? 
and if finding in them humble but ſatiſ- 

Vor. II. C factory 
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58751 factory proofs of our integrity, with what 


expectations we ſhall lock forward to the 
approaching reward ? It is not in the power 


of words. to deſcribe, to the full, that ſecret 


calm and ſerenity, | nay "ſometimes. that 
overflowing delight and joy, which, a, good 
Chriſtian experiences upon this occaſion. 
If one ſingle act of virtue yields pleaſure 
in aſter-reflection, which every one Wha 
has kelt 1 it will own. to be a pleaſure of a 


more e exquilit te kind than any of the plea- 


fares of ſenſe, what ſhall we think of that 
pleaſure which flows from a ſtedfaſt courſe 


of virtue through life, accompanied with 


the raviſhing proſpect of an exceeding and 
an eternal weight of glory, promiſed to all” 
thoſe, who have We patient in yell 
doing? 5 * eien 2 a6 3107 
Let. any 0 one in the uſe ſe of 8 
ſuppoſe himſelf in ſo happy, 2 ſituation. as 
this, and we may venture the queſtion 
with him, Whether there be aught in life 
that will bear a compariſon with it.—I wi 
not aſk, if our luſts and follies, how agree- 
able Pere at preſent, will yield, ſo mich 
ſatisfaction in the after-revie n N Will not 
remind why 4 85 of that remorſe and tet- 
2 inen for 
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| © of the good brian. e 1 
ror A he muſt expe” to feel When s KN. 5 
death and judgment ſtare him in the face. K 
But what 1 would aſk is this, Waether 
the having enjoyed an even uninterrupted 
flow of proſperity and having raiſed our 
fortunes in the world by the moſt ptudent 
and regular means, and paſſed through life” 
with credit and honour— whether allthoſe 
advantages put together will afford half the” _ 
peace and ſatisfaction in the hour of deaths - 
as that which flowys from the religious. A 
views and hopes which the Apoſtle ex“ 
preſſes in the text. We are now, by ſup- 
poſition, placed on the verge of time, im- 
preſſed with the convidion that an a 
eternity is before us, and that this mm 
with: all its train of lawful and unlawful 
purſuits and pleaſures is quickly to be 
raviſhed from our eyes: whereas thoſe 
ſpiritual joys which the Apoſtle felt, are 
laſting and pure ; they are like ſo many 
good and faithful friends that ſtand by us 
in our greateſt need; nay more, they will 
accompany us in our exit, and preſent 
themſelves along with us before the judg- 
ment-ſeat of Chriſt.” Bleſſed are the dead 
wha die in the Lord; they Hall reft from 
- C 2 their 
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SER M. | thei labours, wad their, works ſoall art 
Xs them TH b is | 
Al Chriſtians, a whit 8 
taketh from you! This teſtimony of 2 
good conſcience, this inward affurance that 
a good man has of his own integrity, and 
what flows from thence, the hope of his 
Maker's favour, is a treaſure placed be- 
yond the reach of his moſt inveterate ene- 
mies. For proof of this we need only ap- 
peal to the fact in the text. The Roman 
tyrant. Nero held our e now in 
bonds, could embitter life to him, and ſet 
death before him under the moſt formida- 
ble ſhapes; but it waz not in the power of 
Nero to deprive the Apoſtle of the honeſt 
boaſt and noble triumph of a good con- 
ſcience, As to this, the faifeſt and beft 
of poſſeſſions, he could defy his rage. 
Nothing, indeed, can diſcompoſe or ruffle 
the good man, even hen he is in circum- 
ſtances which muſt create much terror to 
the reſt of men. Let the fun. be darkened, 
and the moon not give its tight, let the flars 
fall ſrom beaven, and the powers of the bea- 
N act ot and add; * Vun, 1 


1 1 . . f 


1 


of the good Chriftlan,” 


before him—the graves opening—the dead 
ariſing;—all theſe awful changes in the face 
of nature may be ſurveyed with eaſe by 
him who is conſeious of his own integrity, 
He is accordingly exhorted to lift up his 
head with joy, as knowing that his ſalva«s 
tion draweth-nigh. Wherefore let us 4% 
Haufe and immovable, and always abound= 
ing in the wor f the Lord, for 'as much as 
we know that our Pope Joatr * be in vain 
in ibe Lord. 

2. On the contrary, han deploryble is 
the condition of thoſe who muſt, at the 
cloſe of life, apply the reverſe of the text 


judge deſcending the flames devouring I. . 5 


to themſelves, and cry out" I have finiſh» 


* ed the courſe, not of virtue but of vice; 
* and conſequently there is laid up for me, 
not a crown of righteouſneſs, hut trea - 
“ ſures of wrath, which the righteous 
Judge ſhall deal oft to me in that day.“ 
It is not impoſſible but that a perſon de- 


termined to continue in a courſe of ſin, 


while he has a thouſand objects to divert 
and amuſey his thoughts, may be able to 
drive away theſe and other very ſerioiis 
and ſolemn reflections. But he would 

0 3 | „ 
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wy M. do well to conſider tho things: "Git if lit 
Will be eaſy to get rid of theſe reſleGions) 

_— he comes to die; or, ſecondly, ſhould 
he be able to carry on the ſelf - deluſion to 
the laſt, of what uſe will it be to him, to 

have paſſed through the ſtage of life in a 
pleaſing dream, when, finding himſelf miſ- 
taken in the end, his eyes are opened to 
ſee the wretchedneſs of his condition at K 
time hen it is too late to be retrieved· 


From whit has been ſald, let us learn the 
way to attain well- grounded hopes at the 
laſt, It is by fighting a good fight. —It is 
by a determined and vigorous reſiſtance 
all ſin, and temptations to ſin.— It is by ſitiv« 
ing to enter in at the ſtrait gate, and a Pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing.— Firm re- 
ſolutions againſt ſin faithfully executed i is 
the way to glory, honour, and immor- 
tality: an eaſy and unſtruggling ſtate of 
virtue is ſcarcely to be expected in this 
world. Let us then quit ourſelves like men, 
and be flrong. Io him that: overcometh will 

grant lo fit with me in my throne, even as 
J alſo overcame,” and am ſet douum dvilh my 
id 4 ber in His throne*, Be 1 „ 
2 263 ® Rev, iſ 21, 7 
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| r C oi bas tn NI 8 Wi. 4 8 " 
jo conclude with the direction of the 
Apoſtle to the Epheſſans: Findily, my bre 
2 be Arong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might, Put on the whole ar- 
mou ah Cod, "that je may be able to'fland 
againſt the wiles of the Devil. For we 
wreſtle not againſt fleſh and blood, but againſt 
principalities, againſt powers, againſt the 
rulers of the darkneſs of this world, againſt © 
ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places, Where- 
fore take unto you the whole armour of God, 
. that ye may be able to withſtand in the evil 
day, and having done all to fland. Stand 
therefore, having your loins girt about with, 
truth, and having on the breaſt-plate of _ 
righteouſneſt, and your feet ſhod with ile 
preparation of the Goſpel of peace; above all, "Iu 
taking the ſhield of faith, wherewith ye ſhall | 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the © | 
_ wicked; and take the helmet of ſalvation, and 4 
the ſword of the ſpirit, which is the word of 
Cod praying always with all prayer and 
ſüpplication, in the ſpirit, and watching there- 
5 * Rev. ii. 10. a 
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0b that men would praiſe 1 Lord "fir Be 


 goodneft, and for his N works to 
© the children 4 men! 


wy 


TT is commonly acknowledged, PRE: SERM, 
is no vice which diſcovers greater haſe= XIII. 
neſs af mind, and is more odious in be 
ſight of God and men, than Ingratitude. 
Whenever Ingratitude is m&tioned; every 
one declaims' againſt it as à mark of a low, 
a profligate, and an abandoned chafadher. 
But it is Ingratitude to men only, which i is 
generally and ſeverely condemned. Ingra- 
titude to God, the beſt of all benefactors, 
1s 


26 The Propricty and Uſefulneſs 
8ER N. is but ſlightly thought of, and ſcarcely con- 
XU. ſidered as criminal, in any conſiderable de- 
—— 
gree. Pious men, in all ages, have ob- 
ſerved and lamented the general inſenſibi- 
nty of the Divine Goodneſs, which prevails 
among mankind. Thus the devout Pfalm- 
iſt makes it the burden of his ſong in the 
107th pſalm, verſes 8, 15, 21, 31. 
| Oh that 'men"*would proſe the Lord for 
* bis goodneſs, and for his wonderful works 
64 to the children of men.“ The form of ex- 
lh that men would praiſe the 
d, ſhews, that it Is a tender lamenta» 
tion over the, blindneſs of mankind, wha 
ſeem not to-perceive the numberleſs. grounds 
they have for continual thankfulneſs and 
praiſe, The form of the expreſſion, © Oh 
| that men would praiſe the Lord for his 
8 i « goodneſs, implies alſo an ardent wiſh 
tat the inſenſibility and coldneſs of man- 
kind, in this reſpect, were carrected; and 
* that they would learn to praiſe God, with 
| ſingerity and feryour, for bis ge e 
go oodneſs. Wega 1s. eg 
It is not neceſſary, to fond time i in outh 
plaining the, meaning. of Gratitude, and its 
oppoſite, Iogratitude. Every one knows 
the 
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dhe fall Wink ts terms from im- — 
mediate inward feeling, better than by any * * 
verbal deſcription that can be given. In 

one word, Gratitude is a lively and laſting 

ſenſe of benefits actually conferted upon 

us, or of friendly diſpoſitions expteſſed to- 

wards us. Ingratitude, on the other hand, 

is an inſenſibility of favours received or 
intended; a ſorgetfulneſs of them, or a 
negating to make proper returns, when 

we have the power and the opportunity: 

and Ingratitude is cartied to its greateſt 

height, or is moſt highly aggravated, when 

benefits are not only forgotten, and no re- 

turn made for them; but when bad returns 

are 1225 N . is rendered 2 mou 
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kn kat is che in ſpeaking e on this 
ſubject at preſent; is, 

I. To ſhew the reaſorfablenefs of exer- 
ciſing vurſdives in habitual en. 
and praiſe to God, for all his benefits.” © 

II. To point out the great/advantages of 
Kika this pious 1 grateful * 
fition of mind; and, ae 

III. Tewaguire inte the cauſes Why men 


take ſo little delight, as they generally do, in 
| 13 the 
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4 L Upon 7 fic point! let 40. be oblerned, 
That there is a real foundation for this part 
of Religion laid in our nature. A ſenſe of 
benefits received, kind affection and regard 
for thoſe, who beſtow them, a deſire and 
propenſity, to acknowledge them, ſeem to 
be diſpoſitions deeply rooted in the original 
frame of our ſouls ; and theſe diſpoſitions 
never fail to diſplay themſelves in all minds, 
which, are not ſomeway perverted or cor- 
rupted. Nom as there is no diſpoſition 
implanted in the hyman mind; but with 
an intention that it ſhould: be exerted on 
proper occaſions, it muſt ever be highly 
reaſonable, to Cheriſhywithia us the feelings 
of Gratitude, to give way to them, and 
manifeſt them to others by proper ex- 
preſſions and behaviour. One might as 
well deny that the eye was given us to be 
employed in beholding objects about us, 
as deny that the principle of Gratitude was 
implanted in our minds, on purpoſe, to be 
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It has however been aſſerted by ſome, 1 


who are unfriendly to religion, that there 


imaginary, a fanatical thing which has no 
foundation in human nature: and that 
men only deceive themſelves with pre- 
tended feelings of pious Fr PE which 


never did, nor can exiſ t.. br 


I this aſſertion means, that ers ths 
not two quite diſtinct and ſeparate princi- 
ples in che human mind, one prompting 
to Gratitude to God, and another leading 
us to Gratitude to our fellow. men; it 18 
true that there are not two ſheh different 
principles, But if there is one great prin- 
ciple deeply laid in human nature, namely, 


a lively and quick ſenſe of benefits re- 
ecived, with a natural propenſity to ac- 


knowledge them, whether thoſe benefits are 


received from the hand of God or man; 


then it will follow, that, as ſoon as the 


mind is raiſed to juſt conceptions of God 


as” our Creator and continua Benefactor, 
Gratitude to him is as natural, as deeply 


founded i in our original frame, as Gratitude 
to 


XIII. A 
is no principle in the human heart which' _ 

leads to Gratitnde or praiſe to God. All 
thankfulneſs to Divine Providence is merely 


SBRM. d tov human Wen 7 ſcarcely 
— help pitying ſuch perſons as never felt their 
hearts warmed with the pleaſing 1 
of thankfulneſs to an all- gracious God. 
Further, the mind of man is 8 
capable of, and fitted for, praiſing God, 
but it appears, from the hiſtory of man- 
kind, that it has been a general, if not an 
univerſal perſuaſion among them, that it 
was their duty to render praiſes to the 
Deity. All ſocieties, in all nations and 
ages, at leaſt as ſoon as raiſed in any con- 
ſiderable degree above the ſavage ſtate, 
have appointed and celebrated feſtivals of 
thankſgiving, in honour and praiſe of the 
deities which they worſhipped... , 
If we lock back into the remoteſt anti⸗ 
quity, we ſhall find that the beſt men have 
been deeply ſenſible of their obligatibns to 
the bounty of Divine Providence; and have 
expreſſed the grateful ſentiments of their 
hearts with that ſimplich y and heartineſs, 
which real feeling always inſpires. Thus 
we read that Jacob, in very ancient times, 
after Providence had etþwned his labour 
and induſtry for a long courſe of years 
with ſucceſs * having been once ſo 
poor 


eie Gratin, . 


ſlaff in his hand, he had become poſſeſſed ., 
of large flocks and herds, and a numerous 
family; in theſe cireumſtances, Jacob, deeply 
ſenſible of the goodneſs of heaven, *. 
preſſed his ſenſe of it with a ſumplicity and 
humility becoming a good inan. Gen, xxxit. 
9, 10. And Jacob aid, O Gow of myifa- 
* ther Abrabam, and God uf myyether Jars 
am not worthy of \\the leaſt all thy 
* mercies, and of all the truth which thow |, 
* haſt ſhewed unto thy fer van, Yor with my - 
« haff 1 paſſed over:this Jordan, and;now 

7 returning over it, Jam become two bands.” 5 
It is needleſs to quote multitudes, of in- / 
ſtances of the like pious-Gratitude, i in ſuc- 
ceeding ages among che Ifratlites.” The 
whole book. of Plalms is a ſtanding monu- 
ment of the notions and ſemiiments of that 


ancient people, with reſpect to the W 
duties of thanklgivin AR, Bf Als 


2 f > 
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"FE 25 n ercellenty of Gratitude and 
Praiſe, to God i pot only taoght and exempliſied in the 
Jewiſh ſcriptures,” but we find even the better ſort of hes: 2 
mens expreſiing the moll pathe tie and Wiking fentimenss 
on this ſubjeft. Thus an ancient philoſopher, who. was ag 
old man, after having * various other grounds for 

| | "COP 


« ** 
poor as to have no other property hut his 8 RN 


* 


* 


wean and he, 
T1. We might add, as a further conſidera- 
2 — tion, to ſhewr the reaſonableneſs of this duty, 
= © that it is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing | 
and glorious prerogatives of human nature, 
that it is capable of knowing, adoring, and 
praiſing God. It is this that elevates man 
above the inferior creatures, and enables 
him, for himſelf and for them, to do ho- 
mage to the ſovereign Maker and Lord of 
*. is juſtly and elegantly fad, by 4 


Sade hs dreifes of the Divine goodneſs on all occa- 
fiotis,/ adde, That we ſhould make bur higheſt and nobleſt 
«+ ſongs of Praiſe reſound unto God, upon the account 
„of that divineſt of gifts, our 8 and underſtanding. 
% For,” ſays he, ** it is by means of this greateſt of gifts, 
. Iz. our reaſon, that we art capable of reflecting upon 
< all our other bleſſings, of enjoying them _ as rational 
« beings, and of making the right uſe of them. And 
then he adds farther, . If the great bulk of mankind 
«+ ar6 ſo blind, as not to diſcern the goodneſs of God, 
<< and if they are ſu iuſenſble, as not to pruiſe him for it, 
„ 0ught there not to be ſonie one to perform this office, 
„And fing hytans of praiſe to God for all thereſt? And 
< what other thing can I, who am « lame old man, do, 
„ but celebrate the praiſes of my Maker? If I were a 
% nightingale, I would do the office of a nightipgale : if 
% ] were a ſwan, I would do ihe office of a ſwan : but fince 
« I am a rational being, I will celebrate the praiſes of 
% God, This is my office, I will perform it, nor will I 
e reſinquiſh it, while it is in my power to diſcharge i its 
« duties. And T.exhort you all Nam in this 


he ſacred employment.” 
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good writer, % Man is the high-prieſt of g ERM. 


nature, placed. i in the magnificent temple 

« of this lower world, that he may offer 
« up the incenſe of thanks and praiſe for 
„ himſelf and the brute. creation around 
„ him,” We may ſee, from what. has 
been ſaid, that, whether we enquire into 
the principles of the human mind, whether 


we examine into the ſentiments and prac- ; 


tices of the more wiſe and virtuous part of 
mankind in all ages, or whether we attend 
to the dictates of divine revelation, We find 
every thing concurring to prove the rea- 


ſonableneſs and excellence of tlie duty of | 


thankſgiving and of praiſe. Let us not 


then be moved with the falſe and deaden- 


ing notions of ſceptical Philoſophers, that 
human nature is incapable of pious grati- 
tude and praiſe; but, on, the contrary, 
let us be eſtabliſhed in the firm and Joyful 
perſuaſion, That it is one of the nobleſt 


capacities, and one of the moſt honourable 
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XIII. i 
tre — | 


employments of the ſoul of man, to give 
thanks to the Lord for his. goodneſs ond 


mercy, which endureth for ever. 


1 


Let all of us then, whether old or young, Y 


or in whatever ſtage or ſtation of life we 


4, , 1% 1 bog D may 
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mavours of Divine Providence, ſhould ever 


= The Propricty and Uſefulneſs 
may be, corſider it as a duty moſt reaſon- 
able, and moſt becoming us, to praiſe the 
Lord for his goodneſs and for his won- 
derful works to the children of men. Let 
the young early accuſtom themſelves to re- 
flect, chat they lie under great and peeuliar 
obligations to give glory to God for His 
goodneſs.” For, in the days of youth the 
blefing and benefit of life is new, and the 
memory of it ought to be freſh and ſtrong 
upon their minds. And nothing can be 
more natural, than that they ſhould/ſhew 
forth the praiſe of Him Who fills theit hearts 
with” gladneſs, and gives them all things - 
richly to enjoy, Such young perſons eſ. 
pecially as are diſtinguiſhed from others 
by the external advantages of rank, riches, 
and afflitetice of all kinds, ought to conſi- 
der that they owe theſe good things, not 
to any merit of their own, not to atiy 
thing they have done, or could do, but to 
the mere bounty of their Creator. It is 
his all-bounteous providence alone which 
puts them in a different ſituation from 
others around them. Strange ! that thoſe 
very perſons who enjoy the diſtinguiſhing 
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think 1 they y are entitl, ed 127 diſtingu 7 3 


1 by a 10 forgetfulneſs of Tek 
all-gracious BenefaQor ; and by, a deter- 
mined” negle&, if not contempt, of his 

worlhip, authority, and laws, and « every 
thing that relates to him. We can ſcarce 


Op more ſhocking ingratitude than 


this, that thoſe who partake moſt liberally 

of the Divine bounty ſhould never give 
glory to God; but, on the contrary, have 
their hearts ſo filled up with their worldly 
abundance, the fret gift of God, as to for- 


get, and even to abuſe the Giver of it —18 


 Ingratitude to men the moſt odious crime, 
and is ingratitude to God no crime at an? 
Reaſon ſurely does not fay ſo; nor can 


any one governed by its diltates Ci 
think ſo, or 20. as if he did. 15 oo was 


© Having ewa the age anc 
excellence of the habitual. exerciſe. of 


- thankfulneſs and praiſe to God, let us now | 


x3 - . 


proceed, as was propoſed, in the | 


IId place, To point out the advantages | 


of cheriſhing and cultivating this 8 and 
grateful diſpoſition. * 1 


1 arts 


—— 


Firſt then, let us conſider that Gratitude al 


122 a delightful exerciſe of the human mind. 


12 -- No 
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115 * No one, who has ever felt the real emo- 

— tions of a grateful heart, can doubt one 
moment, that they put him into a pleaſant 
and moſt agreeable ſtate of mind., The 
experience of all good men bears teſtimony 
to this. Praiſe the Lord,” ſays the Pſalm- 
iſt,“ for the Lord is good. Sing praiſes 
«© unto his name, for it is Pleaſant.” Pſalm 
exxxv. 3 © It is a good thing to give thanks 
&* unto the Lord, and to fing praiſes to thy 
* name, O thou moſt high.” Praiſe flows 
from a cheerful "log and it feeds and 
cheriſhes this very cheerfulneſs from which 

it flows.—The, other duties of Devotion 
have their pleaſures, but they are not quite 
ſo pure and unmixed as this. Prayer re- 
minds us of imperfections and wants: Con- 
feſſion includes in it a mournful remem- 
brance of our fins, our follies, and our ill- 
deſervings. , But Thankſgiving is all eaſe 
and pleaſantneſs; and brings nothing along 
with it but the delightful memory of valu- 
able benefits beſtowed, and of the diſin- 
tereſted goodneſs of the great Beſtower. 

Conſider, in the ſecond place, that Gra- 
titude and Praiſe are not only delightful in 
the —_—— exerciſe, but produce the 
moſt 


| 
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mit ſalutary effects imaginable, on the s E R U. 


minds of men. Their benign influence 
ſpreads itſelf over the whole temper, and 
promotes the virtue and happineſs of life 
in a great variety of ways.—Fe or.” {14 


ift, Habitual Gratitude, wrought into the 


very temper, baniſhes all that needleſs anxi- 
ety and fruitleſs concern which are apt to 
cloud the minds of inſenſible and unthought- 
ful men. That perſon who frequently recol- 
lects, in a warm and ſerious manner, the 
innumerable inſtances of the kindneſs of 
Providence to himſelf, and gives way to 
thoſe emotions of joy and praiſe ' which 
ſuch recollections will naturally excite, can 
ſcarcely be ſubject to that ſecret heavineſs of 


heart which the unthinking frequently feel 


when they lie under no real diſtreſs, Nay 
farther, the man who lives under the habi- 
tual influence of lively Gratitude to a kind 
Providence, will derive great mitigation of 
his real diſtreſſes from this piety of diſ- 
poſition. For thankful reflections upon the 
many favours of Providence formerly re- 
ceived and long enjoyed, and upon the 
many bleſſings he till enjoys. even amidſt 
his afflictions, will lighten the preſſure of 

363 preſent 
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The Propriety and Uſefulneſs 
u. preſent diſtreſſes, and diſpoſe him to bear 
them with acquieſcence and compoſure of 
mind; and thus real diſtreſs Is greatly r miti· 
taged. —Further, 
2dly, The habitual exerciſe of pious 
Gratitude and Praiſe will have a ſweet and 


Kindly influence upon the whole temper 


and diſpoſition. It will reſtrain and cor- 
rect every thing ſour and moroſe : It will 
prevent the rufflings and diſcompoſure of 
ſpirit which croſs accidents are apt to pro- 
duce. And not only will it thus ſtop the 
growth of bad and diſquieting diſpoſitions, 


but it will cheriſh and ſtrengthen every 


kind, benevolent, and pleaſing affection. 
That man who refleQs with real thankful- 
neſs upon the many happy circumſtances 


of his life, and Who is content with that 


condition and ſtation which Providence has 
aſſigned him, will feel his heart overflow- 
ing with good-will and tenderneſs, to all 


| his fellow-creatures around him. Thoſe 


who are ſatisfied with their lot in life, who 
rejoice i in the Divine adminiſtration, poſſeſs 
an internal ſerenity of ſoul which is ex- 
tremely favourable to the riſe and growth 
of every ſocial and humane diſpoſition, 

2 The 


1 


The ſoul is then, as it were, in its right: S ERM. | 


poſture, and diſcovers its natural pro- 
panſity to benignity and beneſicence of all 
kinds“. When the mind is ſettled in this 
ſtate, there is nothing to diſturb. the eaſy 
and natural courſe of the kind affections. 
They freely ſtream out on their proper 
objects. And indeed it is juſt what may 
be expected, that thoſe who are pleaſed 
with the order and government of the great 
family of God, and with their own ſtation 
and treatment in it, ſhould wiſh well to 
all their fellow-children, and 'rgoice in 


their proſperity. | 
To which we may add, that this habi- 
tual Gratitude of temper begets and che- 
riſhes that humility of mind, which is a 
fundamental virtue in the Chriſtian fyſtem 
of morality : For when we are accuſtomed 
habitually to reflect that we have nothing 
of our own, nothing but what we have re- 
ceived. from the bounty of our Maker; 
when we bear about with us the habitual 


* nn the ſtate of his mind when 
under the influence of lively emotions of gratitude to 
human benefactor, and he will be lenge o the effect 
here mentioned. | 


5 4 imprel⸗ 
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upon us all diſtinguiſhing advantages; 
theſe ſentiments, deeply rooted in our 
hearts, muſt kill the ſeeds of pride and va- 
nity, and produce that humility which is 
a chief ornament to a Chriſtian. Thus 
we ſee, it is the natural effect of a prevail- 
ing temper of pious Gratitude, to remove 
the imaginary. evils of life, to ſoſten the 


real ones, and to extend the prevalence of 


the friendly and generous affections over 
the whole character and conduct. Nothing 
ſurely can be a ſtronger recommendation 
of any ſtate of mind, than ſuch a powerſul 
influence to promote the virtue and * 

pineſs of our lives. 
For it may be added, in the 
zd place, as another effect of this grate- 
ful temper, that it diſpoſes us for the cheer- 
ful performance of eyery other duty. The 
more ſenſible we are of our obligations to 
the Divine bounty, the more frequently 
and the more warmly that we recollect all 
our mercies, ſo much the more cheerfully 
ſhall we endeavour to do all thoſe things 
which we know to be acceptable to our 
oe: and conſtant BenefaQor,—Beſides, ha- 
| bitual 
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bitual and unfeigned thankfulneſs for bes 
nefits already received, puts us into the 


moſt proper ſtate and diſpoſition for on "WY 


ceiving new bleſſings, and Tenders us fit 
objects of the Divine favour. But n 
farther, 1 uw the” 7, 27077 

4th place, This habitual ſtate of plous 
gratitude has a natural tendency to eſta, 
bliſh our faith in the goodneſs and mercy 
of God. The frequent and joyful remem- 
brance of paſt benefits, and the warm ſenſe 
of preſent ones, confirm our perſuaſion of 
the Divine benignity, and encourage us to 
rely upon it with an unreſerved confidence 
for the future. Are we deeply ſtruck with 
a ſenſe of the Divine goodneſs having 
nurſed us through one or more ſtages of 


2 


life? This animates our hopes that it will | 


continue to accompany us through the fol- 


lowing ſtages of it. Have we experienced 


the Divine bounty, through all the dif- 


ferent ſtages of this ſtate of mortality? 
What mi ghty ground of hope does this af- 
ford, that it will follow us through all fu- 
ture ſtages of our exiſtence in the eternal 
world! What a ſource of conſolation muſt 
this be, when we feel our diſſolution ap- 


proaching, 
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SE RM. proaching, when we are juſt about to enter 


4 2 upon a new ſtate of being! How conſo- 
73 latory, how happy is it to be able to ſay 


in the fulneſs of our hearts, with the devout 
Plalmiſt “, Surely goodneſs and mercy ſhall 


follow me all the days of my life, and I will. 


duell in the bouſe of the Lord for ever; and 
that though my fleſh and heart faints and 


fails, yet God is the ſtrengtb of my heart, and 


my portion for ever fi 

To conclude then: Since this Gratitude 
of ſoul is recommended by ſo many and ſo 
great advantages, as well as it is juſt and 
reaſonable in itſelf; let us ever attend to 
all the mighty benefits of our creation, 
preſervation, and eſpecially of our redemp- 


tion by Jeſus Chriſt ; Let us reſolve to ex- 


erciſe ourſelves in this delightful and happy 
employment ; Let us always remember that 
there is no office more becoming and ho- 
nourable than to love and praiſe God, our 
Creator and Redeemer, with all our heart, 
with all our ſoul, with all our mind, and with 
all our ſtrength, Let us enter into the reſo- 
lution of the pious Plalmiſt ; © 7 will ſing 
* unto the Lord as long as live: 1will fing 


7 Palm xxiii. 6. | ; 4 Plalm Ixxiii. 26. u 
$a | | 4 praiſe 


: 
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4 graiſe unto my God while I have a being. 8 ERM. 


« My meditation of him ſhall be favect : I 


&« will be glad in the Lord“ .. © 7 will 


e extol thee, my God, O King: and I will 
&« bleſs thy name for ever and ever. Ever 

4 day I will bleſs thee, and I will praiſt 10 
* name for ever and ever f. One generation 


„ ſhall praiſe thy works to another. They 


« /hall utter-abundantly-the memory of thy 
„great goodneſs, and ſing of thy righteouſ= © 
* neſs. All thy works praiſe thee, and thy 


* ſaints ſhall bleſs thee,” Amen. 
% Palm civ. 33, 34 f Pfalm exlv, 1, 2. 


SERMON X1v. 


On the Cant of the Want of Religious 
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0b! that men ould þ rai iſe tht Lord for bis 
goodneſs, and for 4 wonder fil works to 
7 the chil, ren of men, 2 RN 


- LUKE, xvil. 17, 18. 
And * I anſwering ſaid, Wert thive 
not ten cleanſed? but where are the nine? 
There are not found who have returned to 


give glory to Gad, ſave this  franger. 
SERM. Dor theſe paſſages of Scripture, 
ah though written at the diſtance of near 


a thouſand years from one another, plainly 
intimate, that an inſenſibility to the good- 
neſs of God, and a backwardneſs to praiſe 
him for it, were prevailing faults in thoſe 
remote times. And if we obſerve the pre- 
ſent 


Want of Religious Gratitude. = 
ſent times and conſult our own experience, 8 Eg M. 
we ſhall ſtill find but too juſt cauſe to think 
that this fault is not yet ſufficiently mended; © 
and that there is ſtill too much. ground to 
apply to the unthankfulneſs of mankind in 
the preſent age that pathetic lamentation, 
which the King of Iſrael three thouſand 
lags ago made over the people of. that 
«© Oh! that men would praiſe the 
uy « Lord for his goodneſs, and for his won- 
“ derful works to the children of men.” . 
The ſecond paſlage of Scripture which [ 
read to you. exhibits this inſenſibility or 
forgetfulneſs of the Divine goodneſs, in a 
very ſtriking example of it. From the 
12th verſe we learn that ten men had met 
our bleſſed Saviour as he entered a certain 
village, and, in conſequence of their earneſt 
ſupplication, had obtained a-miraculous de- 
liverance from one of the moſt dreadful diſ- 
eaſes to which human nature is ſubject. Out 
of theſe ten, only one poor Samaritan ſhewed 3 
himſelf duly ſenſible of ſuch a ſi gnal i in- 
ſtance of the Divine mercy. Ver. 17, 18. 
And Feſus anſwering ſaid, Were there not ten 
cleanſed ?' but where are 2 nine? Pere are 


vos, found who have returned to give glory 1 
08, 


is on l Cale f 


#k&M. Cod, be this Kranker, "What a ,mournful 
8 picture | is this of the inſenfibility of men's 
e ers, and of their. ingratitude to God 

the iver 'of all good! I men are thus, apt 

4 Bs orget even the moſt extraordinary in- 

ces of Divine mercy, in how much 

reater danger muſt they be of overlooking 

the benefits they are continually receiving 
in the daily courſe of Divine Providence? 

In the preceding diſcburſe, I attempted to 

geg you the reaſonableneſs and excellence 


of the temper of Religious Gratitude, and the 


FT EET 


now proceed to Enquire, as Was e 
in he 
III d place, whence it proceeds, that men 
are fo little diſpoſed, as they generally 
are, to praiſe God; and do in fact employ 
_ themſelyes ſo little in the exerciſe of this 
| men reaſonable, pleaſant, and uſeful duty. 
In treating this part of the ſubje& it may 
be proper to mention, f, what ſeems to 
be the moſt general cauſe of the inſenſibility 
and ingratitude of mankind; and ſecondly, 
to point out the more particular cauſes, 
ariſing from the particular turn of men's 
diſpoſitions and ways of thinking; Laſtly, 
| it 
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Wittds the eure of this evi... 


_ 'of attention; or of ſerious conſidera- 

That the want of this is a great hin- 
* to the true ſpirit of thankfulneſs 
and praiſe; muſt be evident to every one 
at firſt ſight; becauſe habits of thoughtleſs 
inattention prevent all reflection, either 
upon the number or the value of the bleſt· 


ings we enjoy or have enjoyed. That per- 


ſon who never ſets himſelf to reflect upon 

the multitude of the mercies he has receiv- 
ed, and who never fits down to count and 
ſum them up, can never feel himſelf, as it 
were, conſtrained to join in the pious and 
natural exclamation of the devout Pſalmiſt; 
Hot precious alſo are thy thoughts unto me; 


0 God! How great is the ſum of them! "If 


«* 1 ſhould count them, they are more in num- 
ger thai the ſand : When T awake, I um 
&« fill with thee.” Pfalm exxxix. 17, 18. 
The things which we never think of, or 
reflect upon, affe&t us no more than if they 
did not exiſt. - For, let things be ever ſo 
great, ever ſo ah and ever ſo inte- 


reſting 


it may be uſeful to attempt egi tha 8E 


. 
1. Theh, the more general and ptleiped N 
Gate of men's falling in tliis duty is their 


* 


„ 


46 0e the Cauſeraf the. | 
e teſting f in their own nature, all theſe ad- 


—, vantages are totally loſt without ſerious 
thoughts and conſideration. of them; ſo 
that if we do not reflect on our cblgcions 
we ſhall not feel them at all. | 
Further: Want of attention leads to. in- 
gratitude to God in another way, as it pre- 
vents our reflecting upon thoſe, circum- 
ſtances which would give us a juſt ſenſe and 
Full conviction of the real Worth and Value 
of our bleſſings and enjoyments., When the 
moſt important benefits have been long en- 
joyed and without. any interruption, . they. 
are apt to become ſo familiar to us, that we 
loſe all ſenſe of their importance and excel- 
jence. When we have enjoyed, through 
the whole courſe of our lives, the great ad- 
vantages of the light of the ſup. and all the 
raviſhing pleaſures of the ſenſe of light, we 
are apt to be. ſtrangely .inſenfible of the 
worth of the mighty benefit. When we 
haye long enjoyed firm and uninterrupted 
health, we are apt to reflect very little upon 
the value of that great bleſſing. When we 
have all our days enjoyed the glorious ad- 
vantages of the light of the Goſpel, we are 
apt ig, reflect very little on the worth of 
that 
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that ineſtimable 'privilege. But ſurely i 2 
-we would conſider with real ſeriouſneſs the 
lamentable ſtate 'we ſhould have been " 


had we been total ONE of any one, or 
ve in 


of all thoſe ſhould ſoon be- 
come ſenſibhle of our obligations to the Di- 
vine goodnefs';/ and feel a full conviction, 
that our long and uninterrupted emoyment 
of them is ſo far from being any reaſon for 
inſenſibility and unthankfulneſs, that it is, 
on the contrary, the ſtrongeſt e- reer 
ground for warm gratitude and praiſe. 
Further ſtill: Habits of inatterition Jy 
thoughtleſſneſs are great hindrances to the 
temper of pious thankſgiving and praiſe, 
as they lead our minds to ſtop at the ſecond | 
and viſible cauſes which we ſee around us, 
without aſcending to the firſt and original 
Cauſe of all things. Thus all that variety 
of benefits which we enjoy from the influ-' 
ences of Heaven and fruitful ſeaſons, we 
are apt to aſeribe to the eſtabliſhed" courſe” 
of nature, without looking up to the invi- 
ſible hand which firſt ſettled it, and which 
every moment ſupports and governs it. 
For whatever benefits we receive by means 
of our fellow-creatures, we conſider our- 
Vor. II. E | ſelves 


> 
* 


* 


Qn Cauſes of the. 


* * ſelyes as , lying under tis to them 


only, without lgking vp to Him who is 


ſurely, Hnce,we,are endowed with powem 
of reaſon and underſtanding, by which we 
are made capable of contemplating and 
praiſing the great Creatot of all things, we 
ought to raiſe our minds above the whole 
creation, and look upon every, good thing 
we enjoy, by whatever means it may be 
conveyed to us, as the real gift of that 
great Being who is love, and dwells in love, 
and who is the original Author of every 
good and perfect gift. What although this 
great original of all good be not- diſcerned 
by. any mortal eye? Yet fince; his being is 
real; and ſince it is eaſily, diſcerned by the 
eye of reaſon, we ought to accuſtom our, 
ſelves to look beyond the veil of ſecond 
cauſes, and dire& our deyout thoughts arid 
Praiſes to Him, the great ſource. of all good 
the ſtreams of whoſe bounty are perpetually: 
ſpreading themſelves over, n _ _—_ & 
his vaſt creation, 

If a friend whom we never e ſhould. 
ſend us preſents of the greateſt Waben from 


E90 2 dts 2 attention 
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attention or marks of 'gratitade/ we might. 85 


give to the perſon who conveyed and deli- 
vered our friend's giſts with great care WW 


faithfulneſs, yet oui thankfulneſb would not 
ſtop at him, but reach beyond him. Out 
warmeſt emotions, and m̃oſt laſting expieſ- 
ſions of (gratitude, would be/exerciſed upon, 
and directed to, our generous, unſean, and 


diſtant friend atd- benefactor; The appl-⸗ 


eation is ob U us. 
Let us then lift up bur minds above alb 
the means and inſtruments by which bene» 
its are conveyed tous: whether they cone 
by the eftabliſhed courſe of nature, or from 


the bands: of our fellow-creatures, let us 
always'taife our thoughts a ſtep higher, and 


we come to God the original Giver. Does 
the courſe of nature preſent itſelf to our 
view? let us reflect Who appointed it at 
firſt, and ſtill maintains it. Do the kind- 
neſs and benignity of our fellow- men draw 
out our grateful ſentiments? By all means 
let us indulge and cheriſh them: But at the 
ſame time, let us look farther, and conſider 
who implanted thoſe kind afſections in 
their breaſts; who gave them the inelina- 


tion and the power to befriend us; and 


9 * i iy who 


2 


8 On the Cauſes of the _ 

8 8 * who. placed us; within the reach of their 
en | andopmifs his | 
friendly diſpoſitions and bed dealing 
towards us. '"=g e 
It may be 8 upon "this 
ſubject; that if we had juſt views of things, 
we ſhould be fully convinced that we are 

as much and as really indebted. to God for 
all the mercies we enjoy in the common 
courſe- of his Providence, as if we had re- 
let us make the ſuppoſition, that any one 
was made, before that courſe of nature was 
eſtabliſhed from which we derive ſuch an 
immenſe variety of enjoyments: let us 
farther ſuppoſe that we had ſeen it ſtart up 
at the command of God, in all that beauty, 
order, and grandeur in which we now be- 
hold it; and that then, by the ſame all- 
powerful command, we had ſeen it peopled 
with inhabitants, fit companions and friends 
to us, and furniſhed with every thing pro- 
per for our accommodation and uſe: let 
us ſuppoſe we were now introduced into 
it, and invited to partake and enjoy; would 
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we not, in this caſe, have been ſenſible of 52% 
the ſtrongeſt obligations lying upon us to 2 * — . 


bleſs and praiſe God, who had thus reared-- 
up ſuch a glorious habitation, and ſo rictily 
furniſhed) it for our reception and en- 
tertainment? Why, let us aſk ourſelves 
ſincerely; Is the benefit any way leſſened 
becauſe it was made ready for us before we 
had occaſion. for uſing it — By no means. 
Surely the favour is rather the greater that 
there was no occaſion to wait, all things 
being prepared nn for our uſe and 
pleaſure. 


But to what aw 1 3 


ſiſons of our being eye · witneſſes to the ex- 
ertions of creative power? Do we not in 
fact ſee this creating power diſplayed be- 
fore us every day of our lives? Is not the 
variety of plants, herbs, trees, and flowers 
which we ſee perpetually ſpringing from 
the boſom of the fruitful earth; are not 
theſe innumerable tribes of living creatures, 
framed with exquiſite {kill and contrivance, 
which are continually brought into the 
world ; are not wn things, 1 lay, 
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S ERM. PET? ws; and expoſed, to our . To 
n therefore ker us lern do uſers! the 
praiſe of all, with the ſame ſincerity. and 
ardour as if he were beſtowing his bleſſings 
upon us in à miraculous way. Oar obli- 
gations to do ſo are the ſame; let our gra- 
titude be the ſame alſo. So much for the 
general and principal cauſe of ingratitude 
to Providence, even oo of: thought and 
conſider atio. uh * 
Atriel: VVT 
II. eee 
of the more particular cauſes of it,%arifing 
from particular turns of, men's "diſpoſitions 
and ways of thinking. Here then, 
iſt, The failure in the- duty of thankſ- 
givirig and praiſe is frequently owing! to 
people's iridulging themſelves in a dark and 
gloomy temper of mind. When men's 
minds are overcaſt with melancholy and 
gloom, they are ſtrongly inclined to vier 
only the blackeſt and darkeft-fide of things. 
they feel a propenſity to overlook all the 
noble powers and- perfections of their na- 
ture, all che benefits and: bleſſings, all the 
ap? 9 Te their lives; - "I | 


*. Une 
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all the more amiable views of the Divine 1 * 
adminiſtration.” Then they allow theit Iu, 


thoughts to dwelt on the imperfections of 
— nature, on the calamities and diſtrelſes 
of life, on the moſt uncomfortable views 
of Divine Providence. Thus every.cheering 
and enlivening thought is checked {every 
thing that might ſuggeſt proper grounds 
for thankſgiving and praiſe is banithed 
from their view. And thus they not only 
come, with minds and tempers utiprepared 
to reliſh the good things which God hath 
provided to ſweeten the journey of human 
life; but when, under the influence of this 
gloomy diſpoſition, they aggravate and 
multiply the real pains and ſufferings" of 
life, by perpetually recalling thoſe that are 
paſt, by tormenting themſelves with ima- 
ginary ones, and with fearful renne 
am of thoſe which may never com. 

But there is ſtill another ditvcvalthies 
which ſometimes renders the cafe of fuch 
perſons the more deplorable and the more 
incurable ; which is, that they indulge 
themſelves in this melancholy tettiper and 
ſtate of mind, under the notion of its be- 

ing religion, of its being a frame of mind _ 


56 On the Cauſes be 
SEAM. which, of al others, is the moſt acceptable. 
— 0. God. Whereas. the quite contrary is 
= evident from the general ſtrain of the 
Seriptures, and from the prevailing diſpo- 
ſition of good men as exhibited in them. 
he Scriptures repreſent God Almighty, not 
only as pleaſed with the happineſs of his 
creatures, but as rejoicing, in it ; © The 
Lord ſhall rejoice in all his works toge- 
6 ther.” Pſalm civ. 31. There are many 
poſitive and expreſs commands given both 
in the Old and New Teſtament, to rejoice 
in the Lord “, , and to rejoice in the Lord 

always 7. 
It is a groſs go ot is th of me 
meaning and deſign of particular paſſages 
of Divine Revelation, which makes ſome 
perſons imagine that this dark and un- 
comfortable ſtate of mind is encouraged 
there, and is acceptable to God, For in- 
Nance, ' ſome imagine that this dark and 
uncomfortable ſtate of mind is 
our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, when he 
aſſerts Bleſſed are they that mourn, for 
* they ſhall be comforted . But in truth 


"Ip Palm xxx. 1, + Phil, iv, 4. 1 Matt. v. . 


* 
88 —— 
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the mourning which is there recommended, $3 Ra. 
is only. i in oppoſition to that exceſſive mirth . 
and gaiety, that unthinking levity and 
folly; which baniſhes all ſerious refleQion; 
which renders men quite  unmindful of 
their preſent mortal ſtate, and quite in- 
ſenſible to the miſeries and diſtreſſes of 
others, and altogether unconcerned about 
the duties of life and the intereſts of their 
immortal ſouls. That carnal and worldly 
joy which produces ſuch effects ſurely 
deſerves to be condemned, and the con- 
trary grave and conſiderate turn of mind 
to be recommended, which makes men be- 
have like rational beings, who know they 
are accountable for their e to my 
great Judge of all the earth. 4 

Even thoſe places of e which « en- 
join mourning, ſorrow, contrition, and hu- 
miliation for ſin, are intended only to 
lead us to repent of ſin, and to forſake it. 
They are only means toward an end, even 
our reformation and amendment; and they 
are always connected with the joyful aſ- 
ſurances that, when the end is obtained, 
their pardon and the fayour of God are ſe- 
cured, through the great propitiation of 


— 


ü. the bleſſed Saviour. So that, even what is 


7 uſer of the | 


_ moſt, mournful in religion only prepares 


the way for gladneſs and for praiſe. And 
thus no part of the Scripture,” when rightly 
underſtood, gives any ſort of encourage 
ment to extinguiſh all cheerfulneſs and joy 
of heart, and to cheriſh ſuch a melancholy 
and deſponding temper of mind as renders 
us indiſpoſed, and unqualified to celebrate 
the praifes of our God and our Redeemer: | 


'2dly, Let us obſerve, that the quite op- 
poſite diſpoſition, namely, habitual levity 
and wantonneſs of mind, as effectually un- 
fits us for the praiſes of our Maker, as gloom 
and melancholy, © When the mind is in 
a ſtate of giddineſs and diſſipation, it is in- 


capable of attending to the grounds for 


religious thankfulneſs, and of 'reliſtiing the 
exerciſes of it. The mind, intoxicated with 
thoſe vain and flactefing" pleafures which 
ariſe merely from worldly proſperity, and 
from the full gratification of ſenſe and ap- 
petite, cannot find any enjoyment in thoſe 
rational entertainments which the contem- 
plation of the perfections and providence 
of God affords. This is abundantly veri- 
fied from _ obſervation and experience, 
The 
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The Scripture alſo abounds with decla- 8 K U 


rations, and with examples of the fatal 


effects of proſperity on the minds of men, 
leading them to an inſenſ1bility and forgetful- 


. 
— 


neſs ofthe Divine goodneſs; Thus; after Moſen 


vrhich the Iſraelites ſhould enjoy vhen they 


came to the poſſeſſion af their on land, 


he deſcribes the abuſe they would make off 


* which made them, and lightly eſteemed 


„the Rock ef their ſalvation; of the Rock 


« that begat thee, thou art unmindful, and 


* haſt forgotten God that formed the: 


king Hezekiah: are taken notice of: for 


after the Lord had deſtroyed his enemies, 
and ſubdued them even in a miraculous 
way, and after the Lord had recovered him 
from a mortal diſeaſe by a,miracle alſo, it 
is obſer ved, that © he rendered not thanks to 


the Lord according to the ſignal benefits 


798 had received; for bis heart aas fled, 
me that is, ee e ee an 
„Pert. al, 15. 18. + Chap. rl 24; * 
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| SEAM. ſuch 1 and ſo much n with 
2 his preſent happy circumſtances, that he 
| forgot the great Author of all his happineſs. 
Strange corruption of the human heart! 
ſtrange perverſion of the Divine bounty! 
that thoſe very gifts which ought to raiſe. - 
our minds in gratitude to God, ſhould have 
the contrary effect to erer ger our hearts 
from him! 
Thus then it appears, that ! i is Bader 
a mind dejected with ſorrow, nor elated 
vith proſperity, which is in the moſt pro- 
per diſpoſition for praiſing God. But the 
mind is then "moſt diſpoſed for this ſacred 
exerciſe, when it is in a calm and ſerene 
ſtate, capable of reflecting upon its mani- 
fold mercies, and of looking up to the 
great Giver of them all. To proceed- 
zaly, Another great obſtacle to the ex- 
erciſe of thankſgiving and praiſe, is a kind 
of diſcontent, or at leaſt a want of full 
ſatisfaQtion with our preſent condition. 
This is too common among a great part 
of mankind. Men are prone to place their 
happineſs in the abundance of worldly 
things, and few, perhaps very few, think 
that they are already in poſſeſſion of that 
ant - abundance 
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abundanee which 1s neceſſary to full con» SERAE 
tentment. Hence a certain degree * 0 
diffatisfaQion with what they enjoy at pre- 
ſent. There is ſomething wanting,—ſome- 
thing yet unattained, which, could they 
once attain, they flatter themſelves would 
go near to complete their happineſs, But 
this ſomething unpoſſeſſed, unenjoyed, ſpoils 
the reliſh of the numberleſs good things 
they already enjoy. While under the 
power of thoſe uneaſy feelings, they are 
incapable of ſetting a juſt value on the 
materials for happineſs which they have 
already in their poſſeſſion. Indeed the 
leaſt reflection may eaſily convince every 
one, that while he is in this diſſatisfied - 
ſtate of mind, it is impoſſible to entertain 
that lively and affecting ſenſe of the Di- 
vine bounty which is due to the many un- 
deſerved mercies we enjoy, and have en- 
joyed, through the various ſtages of life. 
| qthly and laſtly, Are he, 
ingratitude to God, -is their partiality fot 
themſelves, ariſing from their ſelf-love and 
vanity. The greateſt part of mankind are 
apt to think of themſelves with a fondneſs 


ng 


SER M. 
XIV, 


—— 


therefore they ſee others whom they 
look upon as nat ſuperior, nay not equal 
to themſelves in point of worth, —when 


wee eee aber." 
and pattiality. which make them Prefer 


themſelves to others, while there is no 


they ſee ſuch perſons in more flouriſhing 
and ſplendid cireuniſtances than themſelves, 


they murmur and repine that they are not 


treated according to the eſtimate they ſet 
on themſelves. Though poſſeſſed, there- 
fore, of a variety of enjoyments, they are 
unſatisſied and unhappy. And while they 
look up with an envious eye to thoſe above 
them, they overlook their own enjoyments, 
and become quite inſenſible of their many 
and great obligations to the Divine be- 
nignity, which has given them many good 
things richly to enjoy; nay, all the good 
things neceſſary to * real Worms of 
human life. 
* Theſe then ane a fem af the chief ſources 


of the unthankfulneſs of men to Divine Pro- 


vidence, even when they are loaded with 
its benefits, Theſe things are not ſpecu- 
Bus WE quently 


Want of Religious Gratitudt. 
quently and effectually damp the ſpirit of 5 
gratitude both to God and men. Let us 
therefore be upon our guard againſt theſe 
and every other hindrance to our religious 
gratitude and praiſe. Let us look upon 
them as the ſeeret enemies of our piety 
and of our happineſs. The truly thank- 
ful man, and_he. culy,..s the truly happy 
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ob / that men would praiſe the Lord for bis 
goodneſs, and for bis wonderful works to 
the children nen. 


44 176114 1751 
„Aae and an 18, IT 
And. Yeſus anſwering ſaid, Were there not 
ten cleanſed? but where are the nine 
There are not found bo have returned ta 
give glory to 1 =; this gy" 
8 3 NOW. ad to direct your thoughts 
w—y— 4 to the praftical improvement of what 
was ſuggeſted in the two former Diſ- 
courſes. | RE | 
In the firſt place, Is gratitude to God a 
reaſonable, an excellent, a delightful exer- 
ciſe of the ſoul? and is it attended with 


great, 
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great, with very great advantages, wn 3g 


ſhewn-in the "firſt Diſcourſe? Then, it 
plainly follows, tht it is both our duty and 
our intereſt to cultivate this amiable and 
happy diſpoſition. Let us therefore be 
careful to keep up lively and ſtrong impreſ- 
ſions of the ſacred obligations we lie under 


to perform this part of our duty. Let us 


beware of ſatisfying ourſelves with tran - 


ſient, occaſional, and ſuperficial reflections 


upon our mercies, and our obligations to 
praiſe our Maker for them; but let us 


make it our habitual and ſtanding buſineſs 


to ſtir up all that is within us to bleſs God's 


holy name, and to forget none of his be- 


nefits.- Let us call upon our ſouls, aud all 
that is within us, every day to ſing praiſes 
to our God; to ſhew forth his loving kind- 
neſs in the- morning, and his faithfulneſs 
when the ſhadows of the evening e 
ſtretched over us. Let us learn to ſay with” 
real devotion, What ſhall I render to be 
4% Lord, for all bis benefits towards me T 
22 offer to God the ſacrifice of thankſgiu- 

* ing, and will call on the name of” the 


«. Lord; in the preſence hes bis people. 


» Pfalm exvi. 12, Ke | 
fn Vo- II. F « Praiſe 
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4 Praiſe the Lord all ye nations; praiſe 
him all ye people. For his merciful 
„ kindneſs is great towards us, and the 
Luuch ef the Lord endureth for ever“... 
Secondly, Are there various cauſes, as 
repreſented in a former Diſcourſe, which 
betray men into a neglect of this very im- 
portant duty? Why, to know the cauſes 


of any diſeaſe whether of body or mind, 


is one ſtep, and the firſt one, towards ap- 
plying a proper remedy. Let us then ex- 
amine ourſelves impartially, that we may 
learn whether we have failed in ſincere 
and habitual gratitude to our beſt benefac- 
tor; and which of the cauſes formerly 
marked has had the moſt; influence this 


Way. 10 134444 ( AY 1147 Nr al 1 


the Ie want ofi ier the cauſe? - The 


knowledge of this will ſuggeſt the remedy, 
if we can reſolve to make, uſe of it. Inſtead 


' of allowing, ourſelves henceforth to be hur- 


ried away and totally engroſſed with the 


buſineſs, intereſts, or. pleaſures of life, let 


us ſix ſtated ſeaſons of retirement, in which 


we may. withdraw. our thaughts from all 


worldly, - ſchemes and purſuiti, and employ 


d Pfalm cxviit | 
Si 1 them 
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rhems in ſerious meditation” om cu merit ITE 
an religious obligations/arid duties 
And on theſe" 6ceafions" let us $6 pars AT Ag 
ciladly careful to ſet before our minds the 
numberleſs train of mercies we have en- 
joyea ever firice we 'Gmie into tlie wölld. 
Let us ſurvey them till we find our Hearts 
warmed, and made to glow with love aud 
gratitude, and our mouths filled with praiſe. 
The mind of man is ſo formed, that when. 
a numerous train of benefits, conferred from. 
pure goodneſt, is ſet before it, grateful ſen⸗ 
timents are . and nen neceſſarily 
Let us Hy conſider, with real attention | 
and ſeriouſneſs, that whatever good We 
poſſeſs of any kind, whatever excellence we' 
are conſcious of in tlie frame of our nature,” 
and its pre-eminence above all other kinds 
of creatures around us, is the gift of God. 
Nay, that our being itſelf is his gift, his 
firſt gift. Our continüance in being is 
likewiſe owing to his goodneſs ; for as with- 
out it we had never” been at all, ſo without 
his” ſuſtaltiing hand we could not ſubfiſt 
one moment. Further, let us fix a 
3 make them dwell on that 
een 1 immenſe 


[ 
j 


- 
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| SERM. immenſe variety of benefits which we en- 


Ex 


joy. What although millions of our fel- 
low ereatures ſhare the ſame bleſſings along 
with us; this ſhould excite our praiſes, at 
leaſt it ſhould not diminiſh our gratitude. 
What, e partake of, in common with 


others, we enjoy as fully and entirely, or 


rather more ſo, * if we poſſeſſed it 
alone. 1 177 x# iis 1 | * 


Let us W ee then. with cs oa 
the beauty. and grandeur of the mighty fa- 


brie of the univerſe, into which we were 


introduced at our birth, and which ill 
ſtands expoſed to our view. When we re- 
flect upon the beauty poured out upon it, 
and the numberleſs wonders it contains, we 
can ſcarcely help thinking that it was worth 
coming into life, to enjoy the ſicht of a 
ſtructure ſo. magnificent and ſo glorious! 
Wbat though we ſhould be obliged to 
bear ſome labour, fatigue, or pain, during 
the time of this grand and delighiful en- 


tertainment? Think what toils and hard- 


ſhips. will not men endure, and to how. 


many: dangers will they expoſe themſelves, 


in travelling through foreign countries, to 
1 ** curious ns, of human art and 


at” „„ magnifi- 


„ * 
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magnificence ? But ſurely, the g Saal cu- 
rioſities of this kind deſerve not once e be 
named when compared with the ſtupendous 
univerſe, with the glorious ſhe of the hea- 
vens and the earth in all their arra An- 


deed, theſe greateſt and moſt aſtoniſhing of 


all ohjects inay, by being familiar, be quite 
overlooked, and ſcarcely produce any/emo- 
tion of wonder, joy, or praiſe. But let us 
ſuppoſe that we had been born blind, and 
had continued in that joyleſs Nate till we 
arrived at the age of manhood, and that 
then our eyes had been opened to behold 
the wonderful ſcene around us in all its 
grandeur and majeſty, we ſhould certainly 
have been ſtruck with amazement, and put 


into an extacy of wonder and joy. Though 


* 1 


bg” 
52 55. 
— 


the circumſtance of novelty is now, no 


dcubt, wanting in a ſcene which we have 
beheld every day of our lives, yet dur bea - 


ſon and attentive meditation ſhould fopply, 


or more than ſupply, that want, and make 


us Rtill ready to cry out, How manifold 
Lare thy works, O Lord; in wiſdom thou 


* haſt made them all. Great and marvel- 


4 ous art thou in all thy works, Lord God 
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Atze iwpoſiible, however, to enumerate, 
far leſs. to deſcribe, the immenſe variety of 
entertainments we are enabled to partake of, 


during our abode in this auguſt and ogy 


niß cent habitation. erected for u. 


All our external ſenſes are ſo many ws 


nues, through which the-moſt pleaſing ſen- 
ſations and emotion. are excited within us. 
Our. underſtanding , when well employed, 
are capable of being entertained in the moſt 
delightful manner with an infinite diver- 
ſity. of objects. Our natural affections, 


when rightly exerciſed, yield us ten thou- 


| ſand joys. Our moral faculties and capa- 


cities of improvement ſtill enlarge and in- 
creaſe the ſources of our pleaſures. The 
ample proviſion made for the eaſy enjoy- 


ment of liſe, the powers of ſpeech and of 


ſocial intercourſe, open new paſſages fur 
gladneſs and joy to enter into our hearts. 


Add to all theſe things the ſublime plea- 


ſures, which ſpring from the knowledge and 


love of the excellence, and from the ſenſe 


of the protection and favour, of Almighty 
God, 'the Father of all, When we thus 


take à review of the plentiful ſtores of 


noble enjoyment, which we are invited to 


partake 


Moriues do N digi n 2 


N of in the moſt liberal FI 1 ren. 


| N very Rooks! wy 


audi How alt e — 
« Kindugſ: O that men''woutd P the' 
« Lord for bis Rooduęfi, und pon bis wu 
% derful works: tatbe:childrew f m 9185 
Again: When we confidertheprivilepes: 
and bleſſings of the Goſpel of Jſeſuꝭ Chriſt: 
with that ſerious and ſolemn attention 
which they deſerve, we ſhall ſind- new. 
grounds for the moſt exalted gratitude" and 
praiſe. Are we conſcious that we are guilty 
creatures, tranſgreſſors of the Divine law, and 
deſerving: to ſuffer the puniſuments due to 
our ſins ? The Goſpel offers a full and free 
| Panden on them reaſonable conditions: 
God is, through Jeſus Chriſt, reconCiling the 
 tworld to himſelf, and not imputing | to m W 
' their treſpaſſes. ' Are we ſenſible df our ifs = 
norance, and that we ſtand in. netib of Dia 
vine light and inſtruction The Goſpel 
aſſures us that God will give Wiſdom to all 
them that aſk it of him. Are we conſcious 
of our weakneſs, and impreſſed with the 
danger of being overcome with the temptgh, 
tions of the world?—The Goſpel teſtifies 
7 F 4 that 


, | . 


g 


5 sun, that we ſhall be en to do al things! 
2s thiough Jeſus Chet e Aro" 
we mortal creatures The Goſpel ſets: life 
2 immortality before us. It promiſes 
"the', continuance \,of life or ex- 
th ſuch as we enjoy in this preſent 
ſtate; but it aſſures us of a much more 
gloriews and exalted ſtate of being. This 
mortal ſhall put on unmortality, this corruptis. 
ble ſhall. put on incorruption. Our preſent 
diſeaſed bodies ſhall be faſhioned like' unto the 
have our everlaſting abode in a new heaven 
and new earth, where righteouſneſs dwells, 
and ſhall for: ever rejoice in the full affur- 
ance of the Divine favour. Let us com- 
pare theſe comfortable promiſes. of the Goſ- 
pel with our real wants in this ' ſtate of 
guilt, of corruption, and of mortality, and 
we ſhall find that the one is exactly ſuited 
to the other. And if we have a real feel - 
ing of our wants, and a juſt view of the re- 
liefs which the Goſpel offers, we ſhall find 
ourxſelves conſtrained; to cry out, Thanis bo 
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All the benefits I have yet mentioned we' SERM. 
enjoy in common enn * 


mankind. But if we ſhould deſcend to the 


ſerious conſideration of the more particular 
bleſſings which have diſtinguiſhed our own' 


lot and condition, even though it may have 


had its intermixture of evils and ſuffering; 
we ſhall ſtill find new grounds for the 
duet gratitude. When we look back 
through our paſt life, and reckon up Gods 
bleſſings to ourſelves, even along with the 


uneaſineſs with which life may have been 


checquered, we ſhall: ſtill meet with abun⸗ 


dance of materials for praiſe andthankigiving 
Health of body, ſoundneſs of mind, with the 


neceſſaries, nay many of the conveniencies 


of human life, ought not to he paſſed over. 


— All the happy advantages of education in 
the ſeaſon of youth, the good examples 
we may have ſeen, the good inftruftions 


we may have received, the happy con- 
currence of many cireumſtanees in the {es 


veral ſtages of life, eſpecially at ſirſt ſetting 


out, demand our ſerious attention, our de- 
diſtreſſes from which'we have been deliver- 


rann danger from which we have been 
Pi reſcued, 


„„ anner u Religian/ Gratitude. 
* ed, and the temptatioas from which 


rn, been preſerved, afford new matter 
af gratitude and praiſe. The good motions 
which we have felt ſtirring in our ſouls, 
the ſeaſonable and ſtrong impreſſions-which' 
awakening diſpenſations of Providence to- 
wards ourſelves or others, have made upon 
our hearts, the ſtrikiug ſentiments Which 
we have met with in books or converſation, 
the deep anguiſh and real diſtreſſes that our 
follies and vices have brought upon us; 
let us reflect upon all theſe; as the voice of 
God to us, let us liſten to them, and bleſa 
God's holy rug ee bee n 
admonitions. 1 Fry US#+ 4 
Theſe are a few'of the principal bleſſings 
of life; which, if dwelt upon in ſerious and 
ſolemn meditation, can ſcarcely fail to in- 
flame our hearts with abiding ſentiments of 
thankfulneſs, of joy, and of praiſe. /- + + 
2. Another cauſe which I conſidered-of 
the prevailing” inſenſibility to the Divine 
goodneſs is, a voluntary indulgenee in gloom 
and melancholy.” The only remedy I can 
think of for this ſad diſeaſe is to exert our 
utmoſt efforts to ſhake it off; never to 
. fuſfer our minds to brood over the infirmi- 
Fe or 0 SE ties 
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diſtreſſes of life, and dark views of Provi- 
dence; but, on the contrary; to tun gut 
thoughts to the brighter and more joyfat 


ſide of things. It is ſurdly ujuff to mag 


nify common inſirmities into the blackeſt 
crimes. It ſurely is not fair and fitting, 


nor can it be acceptable to God, to loo 


only at the imperfections of our being, far 


leſs to magnify them, while wwe overfook | 


real excellencies, real bleſſings, and advan- 
tages of unſpeakable worth. This is not 


to excite our thankfulneſs, and to engage 
us to improve the noble gifts he hath bes 
towed upon us. Such conduct hath an 


evident tendeney to cool our love; to damp 
that holy joy and praiſe which ought to be 


the life of a Chriſtian; and, moreover, to 
cut the finews of our cheerful obedience; 
Can we thus requite our Maker for all his 


benefits? Let us ever be on our guard 


againſt ſuch untoward ſentiiments. 


We ought not to allow even our ſins au 


vices to overwhelm us with exceſſive and 
abiding ſorrow. While we encourage that 
true _—_—_ ſorrow that leads to ſincere 


3 | 


the way to give glory to God dur Maker, 


* 


ties and imperfections of dur: nature, the SER: 
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SERUM. repentance and amendment, let us beware 
LR of that ſettled gloom, which deſtroys all 


love, hope, and joy; and which will ad- 
mit of no conſolation even from the full 
and comfortable aſſurance of pardon and re- 


| conciliation through Jeſus Chriſt, Such 


kind of ſorrow as promotes no good end, 


can never be pleaſing unto God. Should 


a traveller, through | groſs inattention, or 
mere wantonneſs and folly, loſe the road 
which alone could bring him to the place 
of his deſtination, and throw himſelf into 
ſuch woods and moraſſes as he can ſcarcely 
eſcape from without imminent danger to 
his life; if, after he has eſcaped, he 
ſhould Rand ſtill, for days together, bewail- 
ing his ſtrange inattention, condemning 
himſelf for his inexcuſable thoughtleſſneſs 
and folly, without ever attempting to regain 
the right road; ſuch a perſon ſurely would 
act à very fooliſh part; becauſe the only 
thing he had to do, after he had diſcovered 
his miſtake, and had eſcaped the conſe - 
quences of it, was to ſet himſelf with the 


utmoſt ſpeed and-vigour to regain the right 


path, while, at the ſame time, he firmly 


on port never to ſuffer his inattention to 


bring 


bring bim into abe nn ee ae 2 | 


zards. It is juſt ſo in life. Have we been, 


ſo unhappy as to fall into particular ſins, 
or into vicious habits or courſes? have We 
ſeen the evil of them, bewailed it, and ac- 


tually forſaken them? Let us, without loſ-- 


ing time in unneceſſary or ugarailing ſor-, 
row, let. ourſelves immediately, and with 
our utmoſt vigour, to return to the Lord, 
and to the practice of virtue : being per- 


ſuaded, that if we do fo, our. paſt wranſ, 


greſſions ſhall be forgiven, according to the 
gracious terms of the Goſpels... 

3. Another great cauſe which 1 men- 
tioned of ingratitude to God is, diſſatisfac- 
tion- or diſcontentment with our preſent 
condition, becauſe we do not poſſeſs what 
we imagine to be a ſufficient, portion of the 


£3 


good things of this life, The true remedy 


here is, to eſtabliſh our minds in a full per- 

ſuaſion of this moſt certain truth, that, all 
worldly, poſſeſſions are unſatisfactory in 
their own nature, and cannot yield com- 


plete happineſs to the human mind; that 


there is a deep and eſſential want .in their. 
very nature, in.conſequence of which they. 


can never K 1 the ſoul, of man; 
5 that 
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SERM. repentance and amendment, let us beware 


Xi. 2 of that ſettled gloom, which deſtroys all 


love, hope, and joy; and which will ad- 


mit of no conſolation even from the full 
and comfortable aſſurance of pardon and re- 
conciliation through Jeſus ' Chriſt, Such 


kind of ſorrow as promotes no good end, 


can never be pleaſing unto God. Should 


a traveller, through groſs inattention, or 
mere wantonneſs and folly, loſe the road 
which alone could bring him to the place 
of his deſtination, and throw himſelf into 


| ſuch woods and moraſſes as he can ſcarcely 


eſcape from without imminent danger to 
his life; if, after he has eſcaped, he 
ſhould ſtand till; for days together, bewail- 
ing his ſtrange inattention, condemning 
himſelf for his jnexcuſable thoughtleſſneſs 
and folly, without ever attempting to regain 
the right road; ſuch a perſon ſurely would 
act à very fooliſh part; becauſe the only 
thing he had to do, after he had diſcovered 
his miſtake, and had eſcaped the conſe- 


quences of it, was to ſet himſelf with the 
utmoſt ſpeed and vigour to regain the right 


path, while, at the ſame time, he firmly | 


nn never to ſuffer his ĩnattention to 


bring 
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bring him into the ſame, diſtreſs, and W | 
zards. It is juſt ſo in life. Have we been . — 


ſo unhappy as to fall iato particular fins,, 
or into vicious habits or courſes? have we 


ſeen the evil of them, bewailed it, and ac- 


tually forſaken them? Let us, without loſ-, 
ing time in unneceſſary or unavaili ſor-, 
row, ſet. ourſelves immediately, and. w with. 


our utmoſt vigour, to return to the Lord, 


and to the practice of virtue; being per-. 


ſuaded, that if we do ſo, our paſt tran(-, 


e e ſhall be forgiven, according 1 to ng; 
gracious terms of the Goſpel. . gfe 
3. Another great cauſe. which *s men- 
tioned of ingratitude to God 18, diſſatisfac- 
tion - or diſcontentment with our preſent 
condition, becauſe we do not poſſeſs what 
we imagine to be a ſufficient, portion of the 
good things of this life. The true remedy, 


10 


here is, to eſtabliſh our minds 3 in a full per- 


ſuaſion of this moſt certain truth, that all 


_ worldly, poſſeſſions are. unſatisfaQtory - in. 


their own nature, and cannot yield com- 
plete happineſs to the human mind; that 
there is a deep and eſſential want in their 

very nature, in conſequenee of which t 
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can, never Fully guy the ſoul, of man, 
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xy thirſt by repeated draughts of ſalt water, as 


expect to attain preſent happineſs by the 


addition of houſe to houſe and lang to land. 


Wet us learn that true happineſ, lies 
within; and not in the abundance which k 
mam poſſeſſeth. And thus having eorrect- 


ell our falſe: notions of happineſs, we ſhall 


be diſpoſed to bleſs God for what we al- 
ready enjoy; and henceforward ſeek our 
happineſs' where God has placed it; even 
in right- diſpoſitions of mind, and in the 


_ cheerful uſe of ſuch portions of the good 


things of this life, as the wildem of 4 0 
dence has beſtowed upon us. 

"Laſtly, Ts ſelf-partiality, or an Hadi 
preference of ourſelves to others, a great 


| hindrance to the temper of devout Grati- 
tude and Praiſe? do we ſee many far above 


us, as to the good things of life, who we 
think are leſs deſerving of them than we 
axe Let us conſider here, that we are 
taking upon us to arraign the wiſdom and 
righteouſneſs of Providence in the diſtribu- 
tion of its gifts. We ſhew ourſelves mur 
muring and diſcontented ſubjects: we are 
allyming” the right of * in our own” 
cauſe, 


- 
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cauſe, where we are not likely to be the 
faireſt judges. This ſurely ãs neither very! 
modeſt nor juſt. Let us learn to think of 
ourſelves more ſoberly. Let us reflect upon 
our own deſerts ; and perhaps we may 
ſee reaſon to think that we have more 


chan we deſerve; more than we areworthy! 


of, more than we have been truly thank. 
ful for. And then; inſtead of looking up 
to thoſe who are placed in opulent citcum- 
ſtances above us; let us look down to thoſe 
placed below us, in much worſe cireum- 


culties than we have ever experienced. 
Perhaps many of them will be found, on a 
juſt eſtimate; to be better than we are j an 


judging, deſerving to be raiſed to a ſtation 
of eaſe and opulence above us. In a word, 


let us firſt learn the great leſſon of humi- 


lity, and then we ſhall be in the beſt Yiſpo- 
ſition-to praiſe God for all his beneſits, and 
even to acknowledge, with the ancient Pa- 


triareh Jacob, That we art eee 


let of all bis mercie. 


But perhaps it may be faid; vn apc 
to thoſe who are in the very loweſt condi- 
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| ſtances} and ſtruggling with greatet die. 


therefore, according to our "own rule f 
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_ themſelves with patience, contentment, and 
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tion of human life, who are fo inked 
that they can ſee none beneath them, What 


grounds can they have to render praiſes 
unto God ? Why, they may have many and 


great ones. Have they health of body, 


wundneſa of mind, and the neceſſaries of 


life, along: with right diſpoſitions? Here 


is a great fund of contentment and happi- 
neſs. Here are ample materials for praiſe. 
But they have ſtill further and higher 
grounds of thankfulneſs. For it is a moſt 
certain and a moſt joyful truth, that, if 

perſons in the meaneſt ſtations of human 
life act their part well; if they exerciſe 


that their ſphere of action admits of; - they 
may be aſſured at preſent of the Divine fa- 
vour and approbation, and of receiving in 
the end a juſt recompence from the impar- 
tial Judge of all the earth. For when that 
great period of the Divine government 
comes, uben it ſhall be rendered to eueny 
one according to bis - works, then all their 
ſufferings in this preſent ſtate: hall be 
fully compenſated: then all worldly: diſ- 
tinctions mall be annihilated, and the 
nol! meaneſt 
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meaneſt of the ſons of men ſhall be ſettled in SERM. 
a rank and precedeney proportionable to the — 


degree of virtue, which he practiſed in this 
mortal ſtate. Surely, a more comfortable, 
nay a more triumphant thought cannot 
poſſeſs the ſoul of man than this, that the 
pooreſt, the meaneſt perſon upon earth, if | 
he acquit himſelf well in the lot which 
Providence: has aſſigned him, ſhall riſe ſu- 
perior in honour, in glory, and in felicity, 
to the higheſt petſonages in the world, 0 
have not acquitted themſelves; with equal 
virtue in their ſtations. Here is more 
matter, abundant matter of praiſe, that the 
road to everlaſting honour and glory lies 
as open to the meaneſt as Wan greateſt of 
mankind. EO %. 3 a, | Fe 03 Ws N A 
Let the poor then, as well as the rich 3 
let the low, as well as the high, ' praiſe the 
name of the Lord, the/righteous Ruler and 
ſovereign Judge of all. Let the heavens re. 
Joice, and let the earth be glad; let the fea: 
roar, and the fulneſs thereof. - Let the fields. 
be jayſul, and all that is therein; lei all ibe 
trees. of. the wood rejoice before the Lord ; for | 
he tometh, for he cometh 4 Judge the earth 
Vor. Il. Be AIDES DE. 
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BEAM. ibrightafſs ad te pope ih fat 
un hid equity? KF eee 220th, 5 
To conclude: Let us always Wet 
ſurmount the various obſtacles which have 
been mentioned, or any others which op- 
poſe our riſing to that habitual temper of 
cel ſo many mercies. Let vs ever ſet before 
our minds, with ſeriouſneſs and fidelity, 
all thoſe conſiderations which are fitted to 
awaken the ſentiments of devout thankſq- 
giving and joy in our hearts;”” Let us con- 
fidery that it ib our office, as rational beings 
ani 0 Chriſtians, to ſing praiſes to bim that 
ſureth on the' throne; who" liveth for ever, 
and 1. ile Eunb tobe wu Nlain, and who 
bath redeemed ur to God by bis Blood. Let 
us reflect upon all the advantages of che- 
riſling and cultivating this/bleſſed temper. 
Gratitiide is in itſelf a delightful emotion 
of ſoul. It ſpreads à ſweet and kindly in- 
fluence over the inward” diſpoſition, and 
produces the happieſt effects on the whole 
of life. Let any one recollect the ſtate of 
nie mind when nis Heart overiows with 
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alle 6 4 worthy and gettietc bent SN. 
factor: his heart then ſwells with pleaſure, — 


and exuſts with a ſerene and lively Tenſa- 
tion of foy't it floh out in good-will, af 


fection, and complacency to every one 


around him. While under the influence 
of chis pleaſing emotion, he is happy in 
himſelf, and wiſhes happineſs to all other 
men. Suppoſe then, this ſame diſpoſition 
exerciſed towards God ; as it is of the ſame 
nature it produces the ſame kind of effects. 
The man who feels theſe exultations of 
thankſgiving and praiſe, which ariſe from 
a view of the boundleſs goodneſs of God, 
is diſpoſed to rejoice in the happineſs of 


his fellow-creatures, and to promote it with 
the utmoſt vigour and cheerfulneſs.—Such 


a perſon feels peace within himſelf, and 


peace with all around him; peace with the + 
whole univerſe, and with Him who is at 
the head of it: in a word; he poſſeſſes 
that peace of God which paſſeth all under 


flanding. 


And while we praiſe God with our 8 | 
while we praiſe him with the lively ſenti- 


ments of our hearts, let us alſo praiſe him 
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SER 1. by the continued purity, ſincerity, and goods 
Rey. wp neſs of our whole lives: ſo that, when it 
wall pleaſe God to tranſlate us hence, we 
may be admitted into that happy and glo- 
rious ſtate where praiſe ſhall be our eter- 
nal employment. To which happy place 
may God N infinite grace bong, * 
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| Ke Chriſt full of Trot. 
Jon, 8 . 
at's the Ward was made 1 and 2 Os 
among us; (and we beheld bis glory, the 4 
glory as of the only begotten of 1 the LE 9 | 
full of, grace and truth. — | * 
'HIS Evangeliſt, who was himſelf the $ERM. 


favourite diſciple of Jeſus,” and ac- — 


Gupanlsd him through the whole courſe 
of his miniſtry, in the words now read 
gives his teſtimony to the glorious and di- 
vine character of his Maſter. The Word, 
ſays he, was made fleſh*. The eternal 
wiſdom 

* Set 66 1h des cho 


ls the myſtery of godline/; Cod manifefted in the fleſh. 1. One 
great advantage of God's manifeſting his perfections in the 


pan Chriſt Jeſus, is evident. By this method he veils the o 
G 3 | brightneſs 


Feſur Chrift full of Truth. 


.. wiſdom of God, by which all things were 
made, verſes 1, 2, was manifeſted. in hu- 
man fleſh, even in the character and ac- 


tions of the mats Crit Jefus, who dwelt 
among us He did not merely make us a 


tranſient uli for a day, or for a week, but 


he pitched his tabernacle* for years toge- 
ther; ſo that we had the happy opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with him, and 
learning from him. Me (his apoſtles) be- 


brightneſs of his glory, which would quite dazzle and over- 
our feeble. minds, We are unable to look direQly 

an the ſplendour of the Divinity. By the manifeſtation 

of it in a perſon of human vature, this dzzz/ing glory of the 


Divinity is ſoſtened to the beat ing of our ſight, by its be- 
ing tempered with the milder rays of humanity. 2. By 


this manifeſtation of God in our nature, we bave an ex- 


Aa ample of perfection for our imitation, nearer to our own 
ſſtasdard : an example of perfectioo which we can more 
_ eaſily contemplate; more - eaſily comprehend, and more 


- a pM... 
— 


eaſily copy after. —If it ſhould be aſked, How are che Di- 


vine perſeftions manifeſted in the man Jeſus Chriſt ? let 


our Saviour himſelf anſwer : Hes that hath ſeen me hath ſeen 
thi Father. Joho, xiv. 9. And verſe 7th, I you bad known 
ne, you uud bu known my Fal lur alfo., And chap. xv, 
He that hateth me, hateth my Father al/o. That the Divide 
power, that the Divine preſcience; that the Divine wif. 


dom, that the Divine goodneſs, forbearance, patience, and 


mercy, were exhibited to our view in} the character and life 
of Jeſus n by an N 
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vhs dr full if , 


gotten the Fatbor; that is, We were eye» 


— of his glory when we were with 


him on the mount of transſiguration, be- 
held the radiant; appearance of his fade 
and his whole body, ſurrounded with a 


- dazaling luſtre, Gaining as the ſun, and 


heard the miraculous voice from the clouds, 
whichiGid. 7Ait is my bnlowed ancals waits 


am well pleaſed; hear ye bim. We beheld 


alſo the manifeſtations of his glory in many 


aſtoniſhing miraculous events which accom- 


panied and followed upon his (crucifixion, 


his reſurrection, and viſible aſcenſion into 
heaven. Though he appeared in a Rate of 


humiliation, without any marks of the pomp 


and ſplendour, the riches and authority of 
this world, and lived in a mean and low. 
external ſtate; yet, amidſt the poverty and 


meanneſs of his outward condition, rays of 
glory darted forth, on many | occaſions, 
which gave us the fulleſt con viction that 
he was more than human, /the only begotten 
Son of God, 1 hom * 16 1 1 1 

pleaſed. 
And beſides all theſe CLE mani- 
* of his glory, we, from our own 
G4 perſonal 


beld his glory, the glory as of the oaly bes l. 
. e 


VS due Cbrif ful of Truth, 
5 e. perſonal knowledge and intimate conver- 
vt — ſation with him, can bear \ witneſs, that 
” through the whole ſeries of his life, he was 
Full of grace; and full of truth + that is, we 
always experienced him to be a perſon of 
the moſt amiable temper and conduct: he 
ever manifeſted an unalterable perfect mild- 
nels, ſweetneſs, and benignity of diſpoſi- 
tion: he diſcovered, on all occaſions, that 
he was poſſeſſed of the richeſt ape age ba 
knowledge. 9 
All that is further depend tare FED, 
I. To illuſtrate the character of Jeſus 
Chriſt, as full of grace and truth, and full 
of them to ſuch a degree as rendered him 
truly glorious in the eyes of bis een 
of ee apo ä 
II. To make ſome a of what 
| Shall be ſaid to the preſent occaſion of our 
aſſembling together; namely, to diſpoſe our 
minds for that public and ſolemn remem- 
brance of our Saviour which we have in 
view. Upon the | 
Firſt Head, we ſhall begin with a 
ing what is implied in his being full of T7uth, 
becauſe the grace and truth of the Goſpel 


n 
, Fu 4 


are connected ners and hs 3 SERM. 
goodneſs of Jeſus Chriſt appear moſt en- 2%, * 
ſpicuouſly in thoſe great, intereſting, and 
conſolatory truths which be ene _ | 
. y: 

In the tanguage of el Trithis 
as put in oppoſition to Error and 
Falſchood. At other times Truth denotes 
the moral qualities of ſincerity and faith 

fulneſs. At other times the Gel is called 

Truth, in oppoſition to the law of "Moſes. 

The Law contained an image or repreſent- 

ation of good things to come. In the Goſ- 
pel theſe good things are brought to light; Rh 
ſo that it is the ſubſtance or reality of thoſe 

things which are darkly: figured by the 

Law. In illuſtrating the text I ſhall: con- 

ſider Truth in the firſt ſenſe, in oppoſition 

to ignorance, error, and falſehood. . - ©», 

lt muſt be obvious to every one who 

has given the leaſt attention to the Goſpel 

hiſtory, that Jeſus claims to himſelf the 

glorious character and office of being the 

revealer of the will of God by immediate 

commiſſion from him, The word which 

you hear is not mine, but, the Father's aun 


= Foe Cri full ef Touts. 
SERM. ent me*, For I have not fpoken of myſelf; 
a tuttht Father who ſent me; be gave nie the 
commandment; 1what I ſhauld ſay, and what 
T fbeuld ſpeak +. I ſpeak do the 1world ahi 
things which I have heard of bim . Ian 
the' light of the world ; he that fallaweth 
after: me ſbail not call in darkneſs, but ſhall 
Have the" light of life]. No man bath ſeen, 
oriknown, Cod, at any lime; the only be- 
| gotten Son, who is in the boſom of the. Fa- 
' ther, be hath declared him h. Netther Inoto- 
eth any man the. Fatber ſave the Son, and he 
4 tubomſocver the Son ail reveal bim M. 
Jam the way, the truth, and the lift: No. 
man cometh unto the Father but by me**, 
Theſe are the ſolemn declarations of. 
Jeſus Chriſt concerning his character, of- 
fice, and commiſſion from heaven. In theſe 
high claims he uniformly perſiſted through 
the whole of his miniſtry. And in the 
concluſion of it, when he ſtood before the 
tribunal of Pontius Pilate, he ayowed all 
His former claims in the moſt public many 
ner, and i in ths cleareſt terms: To this end 


Jobo, xiv, 24s t Joho, xii. 4. 1 John, viii, "26. 
4 John, viii. 12. 5 John, i. 18. q Matr, xi. 7. 
2 John, xiv. 6. 


| | Was 
= 1 


Telur Cbrift full of v ruth; 


was 1 born, ſaid he, and for this cauſe came SBRM | 


I into the world, that 1 ſhould: bear witneſs. — 


unto the truth : every one nee e 
truth heareth my voice. 
But it will be aſked, e ar theſe 
truths which. Jeſus revealed to the world, 
as communicated to him by the Father of 
lights? In anſwer to this, it may be ob- 
ſerved, That there are various ſorts or or- 
ders of truth. Some truths relate merely 
to the body, and the preſervation and eaſe 
of the animal life. Other truths are relative 
to the proſperity, the grandeur, the ele- 
gance of civil ſociety, and to the rights or 
privileges of the ſeveral members of it. 
There are other truths, in the various ſei- 
ences and arts, which may be highly uſeful 
to improve and embelliſh human life and 
human ſociety. But the truths which Jeſus 
taught are of an order ſuperior to all theſe: 
they are truths which reſpect mankind in 
their higheſt capacity, as the ereatures of - 
God, as the rational and immortal ſubjeas 
of his moral kingdom, and as accountable 
to him for their behaviour in that high cha- 
Oy" © They are m_A which are "Boe 
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92 Fefus Chrift full of Truth, 
* * confined to any particular nation, language, 
— or people, or to any particular age of the 
world. They are truths which have hu- 
man nature for their object in all ages, and 
which relate to the permanent, the eternal 
intereſts of all the ſons of men. Mo nan, 
8 fays Jeſus, '#nows the Father ſave the Son, 
and be to ꝛbbomſoc ver the Son will reveal 

bim. lt is by the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt 
that the world is made acquainted with 
God, and obtains more ſatisfying and en- 

luarged views of the Divine nature and per- 
\feQtions than it had before. The Goſpel 
has taught mankind that God is one that 
be is light, and in him is no darkneſs at 
all that he is love and dwells in love, 

that he is a Spirit, and muſt be worſhip- 
ped in ſpirit and in truth.— By the Goſpel 
we are fully inſtructed in whatever relates 
to our duty. In the Goſpel a whole ſyſ- 
tem of morality is delineated: a ſyſtem ſo. 
pure, ſo perfect and complete, that human 
imagination can conceive nothing more ex- 
cellent or elevated. The excellence and 
ſublimity of the Goſpel lie in this, that 
while it reveals to us thoſe truths which 
e to us in our higheſt capacity, theſe 
0D: truths, 


Fe Chriſt fall of Truth. 


the duties of the ſeveral inferior relations in 


== 
which we ſtand as members of families | 


and communities; and they not only ac- 
quaint us with the duties, but ſtrongly er- 
force the practice of them. 4 AS 
The Goſpel has farther taught us hw 
and on what terms, we, offending crea- 
tures, may be reconciled to our Creator, 
and be delivered from the dominion of fin, 


and from the puniſhment which. it deſerves. 
For we know that God. is in Cbriſt, recon- 
ciling the world to himſelf, and not imputing 


to men their treſpaſſes*. We are aſſured 


that ©, There is no ag ro. them wha 5 


are in Chrift Jaſus, wwho walk not_after the 


fleſh, but after the ſpirit f.. And that, 1 


we repent and be converted, our fins Oat be 
blotted out . 


Further: The Goſpel not only inſtructs 


8 


truths, at the ſame" time, inſtruct us in all SERM. 


XVI. 


us in the knowledge of whatever relates to 


our duty or happineſs in this preſent life, 
but it extends our proſpects into a future 
ſtate, Eternity is, as it were, unveiled be- 
fore us; the great diſcovery of life and im- 


mortality is ſet before us in the cleareſt | 


*2 Cor, V. 19. 7 Rom. viii. 30. 1 Ads, iii. 19. | 
| light. 


un, cr uh of That, 
Ah light. Ale Manner of this future life 1s 
22 ſo far revealed, tliat we ean eaſily compre- 
men -e are affured that it is à Bfe in 
an embodied ſtate. Our Divine Inſtructor 
declares; in the moſt plain and explicit 
terms, That all that are in ibeir graves 
hall hear” his voice, and ſhall come forth; 
they" that” have done good, unto the refitr= 
rettion of lift, und they that have done evil, 
ad be HOPPE of dam. Ad 
in another place he ſays, I am the fur 
reftion and the life ; be that belizveth on me, 
tough he torre dead, yet ſhall he live T. 
Thus the revelation of the Goſpel dif-. 
pels the clouds that reſted upon futurity, 
and which, in a great meaſure, intercepted 
the light of it from the human eye. The 
- utmoſt exertion of the human underſtand- 
ing, even when the choiceſt geniuſſes of 
every enlightened age united all their ef- 
forts, could do little towards aſcertaining 
this great diſcovery, The ſtrongeſt 2 5 
in its utmoſt cultivation, could only pro- 
duce probable arguments, which might in- 
deed awaken ardent defirer, but could not 
found firm hopes. This kind of light was 
John, v. 28, 29. I John, al. 25. 75 | 
: | 15 too 


Feſus Obrift full of Truth, . % 
toe Weale and too dubious, to be of any SERM. 
great ſervice to the vulgur ſight, Which ou 
every paſſing cloud concealed, even from  —_ 
the philoſaphic eye. The philoſopher, while 
watmed with his own reaſonings, and while 
at eaſe and in health, could exult in the 
pleaſing theory of immortal happineſs. But 
this theory was in great danger of failing 
him in the ſeaſons of diſtreſa, or in the 
hour of diſſolution, when he ſtood moſt 
in need of its conſolation and ſupport. 
Whereas the faith of the Chriſtian is a 
fixed and ſteady light, flowing from the 
declarations of him who was the Truth. It 
is a light which never deſerts him, but, 
on the contrary, eee 
darkeſt ſeaſon of diſtreſs. T9405 3997 
Jeſus did not ſpeak with: heſitation an 
on this moſt momentous point: 
6; be ale in that ce ne 
ner which becomes one, who has the moſt 
certain and unerring knowledge of the true 
of what he declares. Verily, uerily, Ir 
unto you, was the common preamble to his 
declarations, and particularly to his decla- 
rations on this ſubject, while, at the ſame 
ny he exhibited the moſt irreſiſtible eri, 
dences 


96 
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Yun Chrif ful of Trub. 
dences of his divine miſhon, and of the 
abſolute certainty. of the nn of r. 


trine. 1 Vals: e dr 
This Guth, Phich Jelus Fn 3s. of 


ſuch a kind and nature, that its operation 


is not confined to the underſtanding alone: 
it ſpreads its influence into every part of 


the ſoul, and revives and invigorates all its 


powers. Like the light of heaven, it brings 


with it a vital heat, which warms the af⸗ 


fections and ſubdues the will. But it would 


carry us too far to enter into particulars, 
and to ſhew how the belief of the Goſpel 
is favourable to the production and increaſe 
of every virtue, and that its nature and 


tendency is to turn men from darkneſs to 
light, and from arent OR: NE 12M 


ſervice of the living God. 


taught the important, the comfortable, the 


It is further worthy — ee 
this- ſubject, that Jeſus Chriſt- not only 


powerful truths of the Goſpel, but he ac- 


world, ſince his appearing, is a ſtanding 


tually eſtabliſhed the firm belief of them in 
the minds of men. He became, in fact, 
that light of the world which he declared 
himſelf to be. The whole hiſtory of the 


I-22 and 


Feſus cg of Trath. 
and incontrovertible proof of this atoniſh- 
ing fact. The doctrine communicated: by 
him to his apoſtles, and publiſmed to we 
world by them, actually deſtroyed the po- 
lytheiſm, the idolatry and faperſtion which 
overſpread the world before that time. A 
mighty and a moſt conſpicuous revolution, 
was brought about by the preaching of a 
eruciſied Jeſus, which the wiſdom of the 
world eſteemed to he fooliſhneſs... Juſt and 
worthy conceptions of the Divine perfec+ 
tions, and of that ſpiritual worſhip, which 


* 


is ſuitable to them, together with pure and 


rational notions of morality, ſoon prevailed - 


over. the falſehood and abſurdities of the 


For there has not been now, for-a*thou- + 
ſand years paſt, one heathen temple ergeted, 
one prieſt conſecrated, one victim offered, 
or one libation made, to a heathen deit7 
through almoſt the ae n of thy” 
Roman empire. 3583's 


5 we e on the; many bags 


de e in edi 


world for two thouſand years before, and 
which are all now laid aſide, we cannot but 


= 1 H acknow=- 


a 
= * 
of 


„ J Cori han ij Trib. 


on RM. acknowledge that the alteration produced 
by Chriſtianity is the moſt viſible and re- 
matkable, that ever happened in the ſtate of 
human ſoeiety. If we compare this change 
with the change which any ſect of philoſo- 
phers, any inſtitution of religion, any form 
of civil government, or any ſyſtem of laws, 
ever made, we ſhall be convinced that none 
of theſe things ever produced any change 
that can be ſaid to equal, or nearly to equal 
this, either in the greatneſs of the woe ety 
or the duration of it. 
To which we muſt add, that this exter- 
nal and viſible change in the ſtate of hu- 
man affairs took its riſe from an internal 
change on the minds, on the underſtand- 
_ ings, aAffeckions, and wills of mankind. 
We find the Apoſtles frequently deſcribing 
the mighty reformation which Chriſtianity 
had made on the hearts and manners 
of its profeſſors. Know ye not that the 
„ unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom 
4 of God? Be not deceived; neither forni- 
* cators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
« thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
© nor revilers, nor extortioners, ſhall inhe- 
« rit the 2 of God. But ſuch were 


„ ſome 


6 


Feſus Chriſt full of Truth. 


« ſome.of you; But ye are waſhed, ye are 8 


« ſanctified, ye are juſtiſied i in the name of 


the Lord Jeſus, and by the Spirit of 


« /God:#.”... Theſe accounts. of the Apoſtle 
cannot, ba ſuſpocted of partiality, becauſe 
we find the ſame writer, in the very ſame 
epiſtle blaming, with the utmoſt freedom, 
whateyer was wrong among the ſame peo- 


E 


2 M. 


— 


ple, either in diſpoſition or ? behaviour. wt”) 0 


Me find other authors, almoſt cotempo- 


rary with the Apoſtles, ; giving the ſame 
amĩiable repreſentation of the manners 
of the primitive Chriſtians f. We find 


the apologiſts for Chriſtianity addreſſ- 


ing themſelves to the Roman empe- 


rors, their enemies and perſecutors, in ſuch 


terms as the following: We are grown 
*. ſo many in number, that, were we obliged 
to withdraw ourſelves from your domi- 
« nions, we ſhould thin you, and you could 


* niot ſubſiſt without us. Yet is our inno- 


«cence as remarkable as our increaſe and 
% numbers. Your jails ſwarm with erimi- 
„nals of your own religion, but you 
* will Tad" not. one nen 3 un 


a 


we 


2 1 Cor, 1 i 4 1 Pliny. wr 2 leds. 
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s . * he is there becauſe he is a ain, 


VI. 
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for a covenant to tbe people, and for a light 
8 ee | 


Pefur Chrift full of Truth. 


purely on account of his faith. 

Thus the religion of Jeſus became, ws a 
literal ſeriſe, the religion of the world. And 
indeed it is one particular” advantage of 
this" revealed knowledge, chat it is level to 
the meaneſt capacity. 80 that it may be 
affirmed, that the knowledge of all the ſages 
of antiquity put together, with reſpect to 
religion and morality, cannot be compared 
to that to vrhich the humble Chriſtian may 
attain; A fact of ſuch a ſingular kind 
deſerves to be attended to: the fact itſelf 
cannot be denied, that, ſince the promulga- 
tion of the Goſpel, the great body of man- 
kind cave ſurpaſſed learned Paganiſm in 
the moſt important, moſt intereſting, and 
ſublime branches of knowledge. It is not 
ſurely eaſy to account for this great change 
of the ſtate of the world on any other ſup- 


poſition, than that at that time there was a 


revelation from heaven, and à new com- 
munication of Divine knowledge derived 
from above to enlighten the Gentiles. This 
too was an aecompliſhment of the ancient 
prophecies, That the Meſſiah ſhould be given 


to 


A ; 
þ 3 


J Chrift fll f Truth. „ 


1o_the Gentiles, io open. the Mind. eyzcz, ande BR 1 
bring forth them. that. fit in darkneſs aut of,  * 
the priſon-houſe *.. That he ſhould hut his, 
laws into their. 'mundls, -zorite. them in ther. 
hearts, and that they ſhould all. bnow bim, 
from the legſt even to the great f. 1 
Some, perhaps, will Ace bie 
change made on the world, this ide ſpread 
of ſacred knowledge at that period, to the 
improvements of ſcience, to the ptogreſs of 
ſociety, and the writings of the philoſophers, 
Plato and Ariſtotle, Cicero and Seneca. But 
that none of theſe can be admitted as the 
real cauſes of the diffuſign of ſacred know- 
ledge at that time, muſt be obyious to eyery. 
one. For it is an acknowledged fact, chat 
great improvements were frequently made 
in the | heathen world in the arts and 
ſciences, and in ſchemes of policy and gos 
vernment, without producing any altera- 
tion or change to the better on the national. 


and eſtabliſhed religion of the country, / ,. 8 
It ſurely is not neceſſary to argue any 

further on this point, becauſe it is manifeſt 

that the W themſelves never ee 


e | 
q Il. li 3,6. Shak Jer. wol. 32, 13,30 3 „„ "2 
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J Chrift fal of Truth. 
that the increaſe of religious knowledge was: 


owing to the cultivation of the ſciences and 
more advanced ſtate of ſociety. The Ro- 


man emperors Diocleſian and Julian, in 


their rage againſt Chriſtianity iſſued edicts, 


commanding that all Chriſtians ſhould de- 


liver up their Bibles to the public officers, 
that they might be burnt to aſhes. Theſe 
enraged zealots perceived clearly, that it 
was the doctrine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
contained in the New Teſtament, and not 
that of the philoſophers, which was effe&t- 
ing the decline of Paganiſm, apd threaten- 


Ing the entire deſttuction of it. They had 
no dread that any thing but the Goſpel 


would overthrow the ancient and eſtabliſh- 
ed religion of the empire. 
This little book, the New Teftament, which 


the philoſophers and diſputers of the pre- 
ſent age pretend to contemn as inſignificant, 
was dreaded by the prieſts, the philoſophers, 
and the greateſt emperors in ancient times, 
as the moſt formidable enemy to the reli- 
gion which they wiſhed to propagate. 


Whatever conceited- modern inſidels may 


imagine, we may reſt aſſured that this book, 
3 which has outlived the malice of its moſt 


inveterate 
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inveterate and powerful enemies, will conti- 8 K | M. 
nue tothe end to ſervethe illuſtrious purpoſes — 


of Providence, and to be the guide, the con- 
ſolation of all the lovers of God, of truth, 
of goodneſs, and of Jeſus Chriſt ; and that 
not one ora of it ſhall paſs away till all be 
fulfilled. —Thus. it appears that Jeſus was 
full of Truth, and that he is really the 
light of the world to this day, according 
to his own declaration. We e now 
to the | 


* 


Ua thing propoſed, which was to make 


ſome ee of 7p Hort of the ſub- 
Jo on 1.11; 
II. Is it 1 that Jeſus Chuiſt was 
Full of Truth, and that he is the great light 
which enlightens the world to this day: 
Then it certainly becomes us to be ſenſible 
of our obligations to him, and to acknow- 


ledge them with the warmeſt gratitude, It : 


is not, perhaps, eaſy to give us, ho were 
born to the full enjoyment of the Goſpel, a 


ſtrong and adequate idea of the value of a 


bleſſing we have always poſſeſſed. Its ſu- 
periority was more clearly ſeen at the firſt 
ee of Chriſtianity, when it could 

. þ be 
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hte Obrip fall" 
be edmipared; on the one band, win the 
dos ipnoratice of the vulgar denken And 
c un diker, enk tut Fimelinß Ude 
which phitofsphy Tapplied;—=Ts a people 
in this ſituation, 105 walked in dung, 
and dwelt in the land of the ſhadow of death, 
how ſtriking muſt have been the firſt ap- 
pearance of this great light! And indeed 
the firſt” Chriſtians ſeem” to have been 
ſtrongly ftruck wich it. They are deſeribed 
as rejoicing in the light, —as being ſeriſible 


; that they were called out of thick darkneſs 
no a nurvellous Ab. But let us beware 


of undervaluing the light, becauſe we never 
walked in darkneſs, Let us beware of ima 
gining, that the light is a 166 bleſſing than 
it is, becauſe it has always ſhined around 
us. Surely the light of the ſun and our eyes 
fight are not leſs valuable benefits, becauſe 


we have enjoyed them ever ſince our birth, 


If we reflect upon what our ſtate would 


have been without che light of the Goſpel, 


we may be fully convinced of its value. 
2%). Is Jefus the light of the world? 

Ten let us walk as children of the light, 

and lovers of the truth. Let us have no 


communion or partnerſhip with the unpro- 
. fitable 


a Chr Yall of Trach, dez 
table werks of Yarkneſs ; while we enjoy s. A a 
he light of truth, let us improve it'to-ferve , 
thoſe purpoſes for Which we are favoured 
with it. Let us not ſatisfy ourſelves with 
conſideriag the great doctrines and precepts 
of Divine revelation, as amuſing ad plea- 
fant ſubjects of ſpeculation, but let us view 
them in a more ſerious point of light, as 
bearing an immediate reference to the con- 
duct of life, —Let us ſacredly apply them 
to thoſe great purpoſes for which they were 
given, Let us employ them to direct our 
ſteps in the paths of purity, to fortify our 
minds againſt temptation, to raiſe our 
thoughts above this tranſitory world, to 
comfort our hearts under the diſtreſſes of 
life, and to animate us with hope and joy 
in the hour of death and diſſolution.— We 
are only made happy by the doctrines of 
Revelation, in ſo far as we make the prac- 
tical application of them for the direction of 
our lives and the conſolation of our hearts, 
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To conclude: Let us'bleſs this God'and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who hath 
| begotten us again unto a lively hope, by 


106 _ of Trath. 


dee the reſurre ction of his Son Jeſus Chriſt from 
| % W. , the dead, to an inheritance: incorrup 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
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Joun, n 4 
"4nd the Word was made fiſh," and bevel 
among us (and we beheld his glory, the 


re as of the only "= the of the F. an 7. 
Full of grace 'and truth. _ | 


AVING, i in a former diſcourſe, ex- 

plained and illuſtrated. what is im- 
plied in Jeſus being full of Truth, without 
reſuming any thing then faid on that part 
of the ſubject, I proceed now to conſider 
on what grounds Jeſus is aſſerted by the 
Apoſtle to be full of Grace, The word 
Grace in the New Teſtament generally de- 
notes a kind, benign, and merciful diſpo- 
ſition, or thoſe favours and benefits which 


flow from it, Jeſus therefore may juſtly 


be 


28 J Cr , f Crate 
S ERM. be affirmed to be full of Grace, upon the 


XVI. 
following accounts: 


| | I. Upon account, of that ſingular, that 
i extraordinary goodneſs and benignity of 
| temper, which ſhone forth in his whole 


| 
| 
{ 
, 


| | Intercourſe'with'his own diſciples, with his 
enemies, and with the world in general. 
| His ſoul was not only unſullied with the 
ſmalleſt iincture of any of the ſour and ma- 

levolent paſſions, but it overflowed with 

the ſtrongeſt good-will towards all beings 

capable of happineſs, The recovery. of 

human creatures from vice and miſery to 

virtue and happineſs, was the grand object 

which he ever had in view, and which he 

_ purſued with invariable conſtancy. He 

went about unweatiedly doing good, from 

2 generous concern and ardent zeal for the 
reformation and happineſs of the ſouls of 

And indeed'we ſee, in the whole of his 
behaviour, not only the warmeſt benevo- 
lence, but the greateſt tenderneſs and de- 
licacy of 'affe&ion; He bore all the weak- 
neſſes, imperfections, and even the groſſer 
faults of his diſciples, with perfect mildneſs 
and ſweetneſs. He inſtructed and corrected 
80 them, 


Jeſus: Chr full Graes _— 
them, without ever reproaching them for gx RN. - | 
their failings. He ever employed the mildeſt, bn 
the, ſofteſt, and moſt infinuating methods | 
to amend them, and train Wanne his 
ſervice. 104 9019 e en 83 {7 485 | 
The afſeQionats and true. fü was diſs 
played in the moſt ſtriking manner, in his 
farewel diſcourſe to his choſen diſciples. 
When he was juſt about to leave them, he 
addreſſed them with a familiar tenderneſs, 
but without the leaſt intermixture of an, 

thing weak or feeble. On the contrary, he 5 
was only ſolicitous to fortify their minds 
againſt the dread of the ſufferings they 
might be called to endure in liis cauſe. 
For this end he ſet before them the moſt 
generous, the moſt elevated and ſtable 
grounds of conſolation imaginable; and 
concluded with aſſuring them, that he had 
ſpoken theſe things to them, that they 
might have peace in him. In ihe tonld, 
ſays he, ye Hall bave tribulation; but be of 
good —_ ¶ have overcome the urid. 
This conſtant and winning goodneſs was 
ne ths endeared a to the Mane 
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SEEM: ; hid. and attached them to bim in we 


warmeſt and firmeſt manner. 


The ſame amiable benignity of ſoul 7 | 
not only ſhewn to his diſciples and friends, 
but to his moſt inveterate enemies. He 
bore all their ingratitude, calumnies, mali- 
cious interpretations put upon his beſt ac- 
tions, all their unjuſt and cruel perſecu- 
tions, with inimitable and unconquerable 
meekneſs of temper. He was grieved, in- 
deed, at the hardneſs-of their hearts; but, 
even in the extremity of his pain and an- 
guiſh, he prayed fervently for them: Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for tbey "know not 
what they do. His tender and ſenſible 
heart was pierced with ſympathetic grief 
and pain when he beheld the diſtreſſes of 


his friends, when he foreſaw the direful 


calamities which were to befall his ungrate- 
ful country, For proofs of this, ſee him 
weeping at the grave of Lazarus —ſee him 


weeping over obſtinate Jeruſalem doomed 


to deſtruction Men of ſelfiſh and unfeel- 


ing hearts may have no conception of the 
excellence of the warmeſt benevolence, the 


greateſt tenderneſs and delicacy of affec- 
5 | i 


vy Chrif full of coe „ 

flons but ſurely, every one who is not ENU 
deſtitute of all ſenſibility of heart muſt ac- 
knowledge, that "theſe amiable diſpoſitionsss 
are eſſential to the character of à perfect 3 
man, and form the richeſt and moſt beau- N 
tiful ornaments of a human character. 
The whole hiſtory of the life of Jeſus 
Chriſt is a continued proof that he poſ- ü 
ſeſſed and exerciſed theſe lovely virtues | 
in their- utmoſt perfection. Wherever he ."-' 
came, the moſt ſubſtantial monuments of 7M 
grace and goodneſs/were leſt behind him. 
He ſo loved mankind, he ſo loved the 1 
world, that he gave himſelf for them. The 1 
ardour of his love quite conquered the fear | 
of death; for ſurely greater love than this 
hath no man, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Can we doubt then, that 
he was _ OY as to er e . 
unde e 

2H. — affirindd: to be full of 
One upon the account of that kindneſs 
and goodneſs which are manifeſted in his 
doctrine, and in the whole genius and ſpi- N 
rit of his Goſpel. That the genius of | 
Chriſtianity is Love, needs ſurely no long W 
or laboured proof to a W audience. 


The 
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ht The primary doctrines: of the religion of 
eus arc theſe That God is Love That 
. ſyſtem of his government is kind 
and benign That the ſcheme of redemp- 
tion, by the blood of Jeſus, tock its riſe 
from the original benigniiy and Mmercy of 
the great Father of all That the great 
Redeemer was animated with the ſame ſpi- 
rit of benignity and compaſſion in under - 
taking and in executing every ſtep of it; 
and that the conſummation of this gra- 
cious plan will be the full deliverance of 
many myriads of mankind from ſin and 
death, and their final eſtabliſhment in a 
breathe notliing but Grace and Love. 
When we turn gur attention to the pre- 
ceptive and ſentimental part of the Goſpel, 
we ſee the ſpirit of love reigning there 
alſo. It is the firſt commandment, That 
4. we ſhould love the Lord our God with 
all our heart, with all our ſoul, with all 
« our-ſtrength, and with all our mind. 
The fecond i is like unto it, ( That we ſhould 
* love our neighbours as ourſelves,” Thus, 
ſell· love is made the meaſure or * 
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of dur benevolent and friendly affeckions 8 B R M. | 
to our neighbours: and, according to the = | 


Goſpel ſyſtem, our neighbour' compre- 
hends the whole human race; or all man- 
kind are our neighbours : they are all 
children of the fame family; they ought 
all to be linked together with the affection 


of brethren, and ought all to be united in | 
the love and obedience of their common 


Father. Even our enemies and perſecutors 
are not to be excepted; they "ought to 


ſhare of our brotherly aſſection, and feel 


the effects of our benevolence. Thus Love 
is the firſt principle and the higheſt per- 
fection of the Chriſtian ſyſtem “. 


Further ; The word Grace in its moſt. 


obvious acceptation means favour ; favour 
flowing from mere mercy and beneficence, 
to which the perſon who receives it can 
make no claim of right, or merit of any 
kind. In this ſenſe the Goſpel is pecu- 
liarly and emphatically Grace in all and 
every part of it. It is a free gift of God, 
which mankind could not in any manner 


8 See this been the ſubject further proſecuted in Ser» 


mon VIII. On the Excellency of the Spirit of Chriſtianicy, 


Vol. i. p. 350, 351. 
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| be quoted, if neceſſary! | 


Feſus ri fall of Gree 
SERM, be ſaid to deſerve, and to which they, had 


no claim. This is the doctrine every where 


+— inculcated, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt, ex- 


preſs terms, in the Apoſtolical Epiſtles, 
Eph. ii. 4 to 10. But God, who is rich in 


« mercy, for his great love wherewith: he 
loved us, even when tue were dead in fins, 


« hath quickened us together with Chriſt. (by 

grace ye are ſaved), and hath raiſed us uf 
e together, and made. us fit together in hea- 
« venty places in Chrift Feſus ; that in the 
ages to come be might Heu the exceeding 
« riches of his grace, in his kindneſs towards 
« us, through Chriſt Feſus. For by grace. je 
© are ſaved, through faith; and that not of 


« ourſelves, it 15 the gift of God. Mot of 


« works, left any man ſhould boaſt. oth Many 
other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe might 


444.1 


But farther, and more particularly, the 
Golpel i is grace, as it offers, and promiſes 
to repenting ſinners, not only an exemp- 
tion from the puniſhment due to fin, but a 


reſurrection to eternal life and happineſs, 


This .is the great and capital doctrine of 
the Goſpel, Our Saviour began his public 
miniſtry by calling on men in the moſt 

5 ſolemn 


by 


lis Chr full of Gt, 


ſolemn manner to repent, as the neceſſary 
qualification for enjoying the bleſſedneſs of 
his kingdom. Repent, for the kingdom 
« of heaven is at band.” Matt. iv. 17. This 
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was a moſt proper beginning to the miniſ- 


try of Jeſus, whoſe great office was, o ſave 
his people from their fins. And it is re- 
markable that he ſhewed, through the 


whole courſe of his miniſtry, the utmoſt 


lenity and tenderneſs to all, in whom he 
diſcovered any diſpoſitions towards repent- 
ance and amendment. Nay, we find that 
he was ſo particularly attentive to perſons 
of penitent diſpoſitions, to whatever rank 
or condition of life they belonged, that he 
drew upon himſelf, from his cenſorious 
countrymen, the. opprobrious name of a 
friend of publicans and ſinners. But he was 
ſo little moved with 
he perſiſted to declare, that he came into 
the world for the ſake of ſuch perſons, and 
that it was the main buſineſs of his life 7 
ſeek and ſave them. The encouraging of 
ſinners to'repent by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 


eſe. reproaches, that . 


of pardon and acceptance with God, ſeems. 


to have been uppermoſt in his thoughts at 


all times, as the ultimate end of all that he 


I 2 did, 
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his reſurrection, at a meeting where the 


gehen Curl of Grace. 


did, taught, or ſuſfered. Thus, at the in- 
ſtitution of the holy ſupper, when he knew 


that a dreadful ſcene of ſufferings, and an 


ignominious and painful death were juſt 
approaching, he ſolemnly declared when he 
took the cup, This is my blood, of the New 
Teſtament which is ſbed for: many fur the re- 


eleven apoſtles were aſſembled; he ſaid unto 
them, Thus it behoved Chriſt: to ſuffer, and 
to riſe from the dead the third day, that 


6 repentance and remiſſion of fins ſhould be 


* preached in bit name yy nations, 
« beginning at FeruſalemF.” - 

The apoſtles having e this folews 
commiſſion from their maſter, we find, that 
ſoon after his aſcenſion, they began to ex- 


ecute it, according to their inſtructions. 


Thus the apoſtle Peter, as is recorded Acts, 


ü. 38. addreſſed himſelf to the multitudes 


who heard him, Repent and be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of Jefus 


Chriſt, for the remiſſion of ſins.” Again, 


chap. iii. v. 19. he exhorts them in the 


fame manner, Repent ye therefore, and 


Matt. xvi. 28, + Luke, iv. 46, 47- 
4 8 46 be 


— 


be converted, that your ſins may be 8 
plotted out at the time of we reſtitution 


of all things B tkhat is, at the . — 


of univerſal judgment. In like manner, 
Acts, v. 29, 30, 31. Peter, and other apoſ- 
« our. fathers,” ſay they, raiſed up Jeſus, 
+, whom you ſlew and hanged on à tree. 
„Him hath God exalted with his right 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for 
to give repentance to Iſrael and forgive 
© neſs of fins.” The apoſtle John declares, 
that · Jeſus was the propitiation for our 
ſins: and not for ours e n for * 
* ſins of the whole worldꝓ. 
Thus we ſee that the e of he 
We ſin to all ſincere penitents in 
the name of Jeſus-- Chriſt; is the firſt and 
fundamental doctrine of the Goſpel, in the 
view: both of its great Author, and of thoſe 
who were inſtructed and impowered by him. 
Now, that the free promulgation of pardon 
to all penitent offenders, even the greateſt, 
is a doctrine full of grace and merey, will 
firaty be admitted. That it is a doctrine 
28192 I 3 | | mr, 


1 Feſur Chrift full of Grace. 
SERM. K to creatures in our ſtate of 
in, muſt alſo be acknowledged; for all 

SD w are guilty before God: the very beſt 

offend- in many things. And as all men 

are, or ought to be, conſcious that they 

are weak, frail, and liable to be ſeduced, 
nothing can be more acceptable, nothing 
can be more comfortable, than an aſſur- 
ance in the name of God, that he who 
knows our frame compaſſionates our in- 
perſon is enlightened in the knowledge of 
his duty, the higher the ſtandard of moral 
perfection is which he aims at, and the 
more tender and ſenſible his conſcience is, 
ſuch a perſon will receive the promiſes of 
ings with ſo much greater thankfulneſs and 
joy. 80 that the doctrine of forgiveneſs 
will ever be received as glad tidings by the 
beſt of mankind. If any are ſo hardened 
and blinded, that they ſee or feel no need 
of this doctrine of Grace, they are really 
objects of pity, and a hex to the com- 


ed” Ae s 
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mind may fancy that they are ſufficiently 
aſcertained of the placability and mercy of 


the Deity, from the principles of natural 
religion; and that there can be no'occafion 
for an aſſurance from heaven to fatisfy 


mankind on fo clear a point. Without en- 
tering into any diſpute concerning the 


Some few men of à ſpeculative turn of 1 


XVII. 
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clearneſs of it, T ſhall only obſerve, that 


ſurely there is no ground of offence, no 
harm done by the additional, aſſurance of 
Divine revelation in à point of ſo much 
importance to all who are conſcious” of 
guilt, And it may be added, that perhaps, 
from a” juſt attention to the ſtate of the 
great bulk of mankind in all ages it would 
be found, that many millions of the hu» 
man race are ſuſceptible of great conſola - 
tion from the plain and expreſs declara - 
tions of à revelation from heaven, who 
would remain full of doubt and anxiety 
after the ſtrongeſt philoſophical arguments. 
We may therefore ſafely conclude,” that 


the Goſpel is Grace in a very peculiar ſenſe, 


as it proclaims a full indemnity, in the 


name and through the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, . 


14 to 


, to all who, me bn * and 


Flu Ghrift foll of Grace. 


them. . 

To which, we may ** that this — 
Jamation « of mercy is made to all mankind, 
None are excluded. The Goſpel does not, 
like the Law of Moſes, make any diſtinc- 
tion betwixt- one nation and another; nor 
is it any way confined to particular places 
or people, but is fitted for univerſal uſe, 
The commiſſion to the apoſtles was altoge- 
ther unlimited. They were commanded 
to preach the Goſpel #o, every creature 92 
to. all nations ; only they were directed — 
begin at Jeruſalem F. Thus the Goſpel 


Was to have buman nature for its object; 


it was to embrace the permanent, . eter- 
nal intereſts of the human rag. 
It is true, indeed, that many nations 


have been and ſtill are ignorant of it, 


and that it has not yet been publiſhed to 
the whole 1 world. God. hath not thought 
fit to acquaint us with the. reaſons why be 
permits this, But we may becertain, though 
we cannot. ſearch out. all the ways of God, 
that peel Wiſdom, dees nothing unfit 


#53 4.5 


* 289 Mark, xvi. Noi an. 1 Luke, xxiv- 97s (11: 


—— Goodngls adn a SB/R/M. 

We may Teſt, fully aſſured, that the Judge — 

of all the earth will do nothing but what is 

right, and that every one ſhall be judged 

according to what he hath, and not accord»: 

jag to What he hath not. Beſides, having 

ſeen many trains of prophecies already ful- 
filled, we may rely on the fulfilment of all 
the reſt in due time 3 and of thoſe, prophe · 
cies in particular, hich intimate that ail 
people, nations, and languages ſhall ſerus 
Felus Cbriſt. Thus it appears, that the 
Goſpel, or the ſpirit; of 1 men 
Grace and Goodneſs. 1153 en 

III. In the laſt place 5: 1 . 

mat Jeſus Chriſt is full of Grace, as he is 
the ſource from which a great variety of the 
moſt important bleſſings have been derived 
to the world. The apoſtles: acknowledge 
with the warmeſt gratitude, in the words 
following the text, v. 16, That: they had 

received Grace for Grace out. of his fulneſe; 

that is, he had beſtowed upon them bene- : 

fits upon benefits, many in number, and of OS 

great value. They ſurely had received diſ- 

tinguiſhipg favours z, not only many im- 

me from his heavenly inſtructiot.a 


and 
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Fefur ci ij full of Grace. 


and example, while they accompanied him 
in the courſe: of his miniſtry ; but they 
were illuminated and endowed, after his 
departure from them, in an extraordinary 
manner- by the miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt. How many, and what mighty 
benefits have been derived to the world 
from their miniſtry, conducted by the wiſ- 
dom, and ſupported by the ſpirit of God, 
your time will not allow me to deſcribe. 
Not to mention the public viſible effects of 
Chriſtianity on the face of the world and 
the ſtate of ſociety, millions of mankind 
have been turned from darkneſs to light, 
and from the power of ſin and Satan to 
Wer- be peel R e REO 
But beſides theſe great effects ; ede 
by the preaching and miraculous powers of 
the apoſtles, there is a mighty efficacy and 
power in the Goſpel itſelf, in the ordinary 
ſtate of things, to work upon the minds of 


thoſe who ſincerely embrace it. There was 


a coldneſs and deadneſs in the Moſaic diſ- 
penſation; but there is a ſpirit and life in 
the diſpenſation of the Goſpel.—Its doc- 
trines, its promiſes, the divine aſſiſtance 
VERT it Ow are calculated to animate, 

to 


a 


her Cir iN ll of Ou 


By means of theſe the Goſpel operates in — 


a ſilent but powerful manner on the hearts 


and conſeiences of men. It darts light _ 


into their underſtandings, and at the ſame 
time warms their affections, emboldens and 
ſtrengthens their reſolutions.—It inſpires a 
love of holineſs, and an abhorrence of wick- 
edneſs.—It leads men to have their con- 


verſation in heaven, to ſet their affeQions. 
on things above, and not on things * | 


earth, and to walk by faith ado not 
ſight.” As the apoſtle Paul exprefles * 


where the ſpirit of” the Lord is, there i: = 
berty *; that is, there is freedom from the 
llavery of ſin, and there is the delightful 


liberty of walking with eaſe and en 
in the paths of purity and goodneſs, v. 
But the praiſe of all thoſe l ef- 


fects, either of the miniſtry of the Apoſtles 
under the miraeulous influences of the Holy 


Ghoſt, or of the principles of the Goſpel 
under the ry influences of the Spirit, 


is to be aſcribed ultimately unto Jeſus Chriſt, 
out of whoſe fFulneſs the world has received 
theſe wann,. um wor ne. you 


.'+ OM up, At ; | is 
II. I pro- 


; 


to elevate ''and fortify the human mind. 8 2 


124 | . 


s ERM. IIdly, I proceed to make 4220 reflec-- 
= Wt tions on what has been ſũdd... 
1. Hence we may ſee, that the! N 
had the beſt grounds to declare that- they 
beheld. the glory of Jeſus, a glory full of 
Grace and Truth. They were'eye-witneſles 
of that light which he ſpread over-a dark- 
ened and benighted world. They were 
themſelves the inſtruments of ſpreading 
that grace and light which, ſpringing — 
him as its great ſource, were diffuſed / ov 
the face of the earth, and triumphed over 
the ignorance, the prejudices, the errors, 
the ſuperſtitions, and the | vices of the 
world. They ſaw, with the utmoſt joy, 
Aa kingdom of light and truth eſtabliſhed on 
the ruins and deſtruction of that kingdom 
of darkneſs, of error, and 1 ne 
which had long prevailed. 
2. Here we ſee the 8 on which 
the honour and glory aſcribed unto Jeſus 
in the holy Scriptures is built. When we 
attend to thoſe qualities and actions which 
juſtly render the name of any perſon great, 
= uſtrious, and immortal, We find that 
they all meet, that they arg united in their 
higheſt perfection, in the 2 and life 
of acai — 1 


There 


There are three things which chiefly pro- 


* = 
A I 


SHR LY. 
cure a juſt, a great, an immortal renowtd 1 


great, illuſtrious, and beneficial actions. 
And, Tbirdly, The leaving to aſter-ages, 
inſtitutions or eſtabliſhments of the moſt 
univerſal and everlaſting utility. That Je- 
ſus is entitled to the higheſt honours upon 
all theſe accounts, is manifeſt from What 


has already been ſaid, and needs no farther 


illuſtration. It is true, that Jeſus eonquered 
no kingdom, ereated no worldly” empire, 


invented no arts or ſciences; but, notwith- 


ſtanding, his name is juſtly more glorious 
than that of thoſe heroes or ſages who are 
moſt renowned in the hiſtory of the world. 
The monuments of his greatneſs and be- 
neficence are of a more noble, more exten-/ 
ſive, and more durable kind than thoſe of 
any of the moſt celebrated generals, mt] 


tors, or. eee of ancient or modern 
ages. 


rived to the world from the revelation of 
the Goſpel, relate to mankind in their 


moſt exalted capacity, as the rational and- 
immorral 


among men. Theſe are, Firſt, Eminent per- 


The eee and improvements de- 


0 3 
'S 
- 


Feſus cn of Grace. 


u. immortal ſubjects of the kingdom of God. 
It is the great and ultimate end of this re- 


velation, to make men wiſe unto ſalvation; 
to putify, exalt, and perfect their 'natures, 
ſo as to render them zealous of all good 
works while in this world, and to qualify 
them for the immortality and glory of the 
world to come. Whereas the moſt glorious 
atchievements of the moſt renowned among 
the ſons of men, ſeldom point at any thing 
higher than to promote the external eaſe 
and happineſs of this tranſitory life; or to 
advance the wealth, or proſperity and gran- 
deur of ſome particular kingdom. But ſurely 
there can be no compariſan between the 
value of bleſſings which relate only to this 
mortal ſtate, and thoſe which relate to the 
felicity and glory of an eternal world. In 
this view of things we ſee the ſure grounds 
on which the prophet foretels, Pſalm Ixxii. 
17, 18, 19. His name ſhall endure for ever: 
His name ſhall be continued as long as the 


fun; and men ſhall be bleſſed in him; all 


nations ſhall call him bleſſed. Bleſſed be the 
Lord God, the God of tfrael, who only. 
doth wondrous things. And bleſſed be. his. 


e name for ever; and let the. whole 


earth 


Jalus Chrift full of Grace. 


earth, be filled with his glory. Amen, and. 2 
Amen. to +: 41419 uit ade an 


3. 18 it ſo; that Jelus,Chuiſt:.in; f r 
83 and full of Truth? Hence we ſee 
that there is no cauſe of being aſhamed of 
the Goſpel.; On the contrary, there are 
the juſteſt grounds of glorying in it 
Strange indeed it is, that any human crea- 
ture ſhould be aſhamed of a diſpenſation 
which is the light of the world, and the 
power of God unto. ſalyation. Inſtead, 
therefore, of being aſhamed of Jeſus and 
his religion, let us do every thing in our 
power to propagate it, and extend its in- 
fluence over the minds of men. Let us 
employ, with the greateſt alaerity, all the 
means, which are appointed for promot- 
ing this great end: and, particularly, let us 
embrace every proper opportunity of re- 
membering our Saviour in that public and 
ſolemn manner which he has commanded. - 
And, in order to diſpoſe our minds for the 
proper and acceptable remembrance. of Je 
ſus Chriſt in this ſolemn ſervice, let us con- 
template him as full of Grace and Truth: 
let us recolle& all the excellencies and 


beauties 8 his character, all his , 3 


5 


kn .. ful acts of friendſhip to the children of 


XVII. 
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he Obrif n ir Grace. 


men, and all the ſpiritual and eternal bleſſ- 


ings which he aſſures us ſhall be beſtowed 


upon thoſe who love him in ſincerity. 
And while we endeavour to impreſs on our 


minds a juſt ſenſe of his tranſcendent ex- 


cellence and dignity, and of our unſpeak- 
able obligations to him who ſuffered and 
died for us, let us, by joining together in 


the public celebration of this ſolemn inſti- 
tution of the Supper, do what we can to 


tranſmit the memory of him, and of his 
divine religion, to ſucceeding generations. 
To conclude: Let us meditate on the 


fulneſt of Grace and Truth in Jeſus, till 


we feel our hearts burning within us, and 
diſpoſed to join fully with Mary in the 
ſublimeſt expreſſions of her hymn of 
praiſe: * My foul doth magnify the Lord, 
* and my ſpirit rejoices in God my Saviour.” 
And till, from the bottom of our hearts, 


we can aſcribe praiſe and glory to Him who 
loue ut, who waſhed us 


from our ſins in 
his owen blood, and makes us kings and 
re to God his F. ather for ever and ever®, 


_ * Both hom Wan as College Chapel, March 
3771, before the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
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Ceaſe, my ſong 10 bun, the ubs n 
catgſetb to err from. the words of . 
ledge. „ 


HE author of his book, fo jullly 82 nM, 
celebrated for his wiſdom, has laid — 
together a great many excellent maxim 
for the conduct of life. The greateſt part 
of theſe relate to the practice of virtue and 
piety, which he every where inculcates 
under the name of v: the reſt o 
them relate to prudence in the management 
of the ordinary affairs of liſe. It will de 
evident. to every one, who ready the book. 
Vot. II. XX with 


8 E RM. 
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Youth guarded againſt licentious Pleaſure, 


with attention and judgment, that the au- 


thor ſhews a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature in his inſtructions, both of the 
religions and prudential kind. | 

It is very obſervable too, that * * 
ny of his advices in the perſon 
exprefling great affection and 


tenderneſs, with an earneſt ſolicitude that 
his inſtructions ſhould be obſerved. He 
ſpeaks, as it were, to his children, whoſe 


beſt intereſts he is anxious to promote, and 
in whoſe happineſs he is-deeply intereſted, 


Thus he ſays, xxiii. 26. My /on, give me 


. thine heart, and let thine eyes obſerve my 
" ways+ and in the text, Cea/e, my ſon, to hrar 
_ the inſtruction which cauſeth to err Jul the | 
words of knowledge. 


The meaning of the fatherly duke is 


he. very plain, The whole ſtrain of the lan- 
gꝛnuage in this and in other books of gerip- 


ture ſhews, that by words of knowledge we 


are to underſtand the principles of virtue 


and religion, and the practical rules of life 


which flow from them. The infiruttion, 
then, that .cauſeth | 1% err from the word: of 


knowledge, is, thoſe . notions or * 


5 whether drawn cdrom. 8 


His, : 4A. $43 " howls, 


Wuitb guarded againſt licentidus Plegſu 14% 


books, or from the example of the world, 8.8 R Me 
which lead us to Geile or neglect the , 
principles of religion, the dictates of reaſon © 
and virtue: and if there be any. perſons | 
who ſet up for teachers of inſidelity and ir- 
religion, or any boo, Which openly com- 
bat, or more ſecretly, undermine, the ſtrong. 
foundations of; piety. and morality, the. 
words of the text undoubtedly. adviſe us to 
be on our guard againſt the open attacks, 
or more ſecret arts and tene of ſuch 
pretended inſtructors. e ee 7 

The ſubje& may be treated. in two dit 


ferent ways: either more generally, by 


ſhewing the danger of hearkening to cor - 
rupt inſtructions, and pointing out the 
temptations that lead us to liſten to them 1 
or more particularly, 

I. By ſpecifying ſome of; "ks "cet. 
wrong inſtructions which young minds too. 


; often meet with, and too eafily imbibe, And, 


II. By offering ſome directions that may 
tend to ſecure us againſt their influence. 
As this laſt method ſeems to ptotniſe to 
be the molt uſeful, let us follo it. 

I. Let me ſpecify ſome: of the chlef 1 in- 
Ne of wrong inſtruction that have 4 

T4, tendency 


3% Youth guarded againſt licentious Pleaſure. 
$ER M. tendency to hurt young minds; and this I 
AA, call do without much ſolicitude about or- 
- and connection. 
1. Let us ceaſe and likening- to n 
iſcourles as tend to pollute the imagina- 
tion, to inflame the paſſions, and to give 
ſenſual appetites the dominion over reaſon 
aud conſcience, to whom the empire of 
the mind certainly belongs. There is no- 
thing that has a more direct influence to 
corrupt and debauch young minds, than 
the repreſentations, either in books or con- 
verſation, of the impure conceptions of a 
mind polluted with luſt and laſciviouſneſs. 
There is therefore nothing more contrary 
to morality and to good manners, than the 
liberty ſome take of entertaining one ano- 
ther with what is unfit to be ſpoken or 
heard; for this is that bing and fboliſb 
: talking and jefting which the apoſtle ſolemn- 
ly forbids*, as leading to vices that ought 
not to be named . rde ca ern Some 
95 perhaps 
* Bpb, 5 
+ That Jew kink of wit, which lets m nougke every 
thing that is chaſte and pure, is evidently contrary to 
the modeſty of nature; to the purity of our holy religion, 
a is highly offenſive. to God, and to all virtuous 


4. I ſome perſons have the art of clothing the 
11 1 moſt. 
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perhaps will endeavour to juſtify ſuch diſ- 8 112 £4 


ſoluteneſs from the ſtrength of the paſſions 


vhich nature has given, or from the prac. 


tice of the world -around them. But let 
ſuch. ſet in oppoſition to ſueh pretences, the 
dictates of all ſound morality, either in an- 
cient or modern times, the ſenſe and ex- 
perience of the more virtuous part of man- 
kind in all ages, and the expreſs authority 
of Divine Revelation, and then let reaſon 
and conſcience in a cool moment determine 


the point. Before this inward tribunal 


| ſuch perſons will find” themſelves ſelf-con- 
demned: and indeed, when we reflect that 
ſuch licentious diſeourſe always ſhuns the 
light, we can ſcarcely help thinking this a 
tacit acknowledgment, that, even in the 
judgment of thoſe who indulge gin s 6 
| work of wickedneſs and darkneſs.” - | 

Agreeably then to the e of 
the text, let us beware of all thoſe compo- 


moſt impure thoughts not in the coarſeſt but in a more 


cleanly kind of language, this will not mitigate the crime, 
nor will it prevent or leſſen the bad effects of it. To make 
lewdneſs agreeable, to recommend it by pleaſantry or wit, 


is only to convey a real 9% in u palatable pern. When _ 


thus drefſed up and diſguiſed, it only proves ſo much the 
more enſnaring N to the an ſuſpecting heager 
or - "oy 8 

K z ſitions, 


— 2 — 
WY ts. af - 


tif ound huarul again) licentious Plegfirc 
A fitions, whether in poetry or proſe, Where 
S the authors employ their wit and their art 


to make virtue, ſobriety, and chaſtity ridicu- 
lous!” Particularly, when we find in pieces 
compoſed for the ſtage, that the villain who 
betrays his friend, who breaks the laws of 
hoſpitality, or brings unguarded innocence 
to diſgrace or ruin, is painted as a charac- 
ter more accompliſhed than others, and fit 
for imitation; let us condemn ſuch works 
as unworthy of the peruſal of the friends of 
wiſdom; virtue, and purity. Poets were 
anciently the inſtructors of mankind, the 
teachers of morality. They repreſented 
virtue as the only thing worthy of applauſe, 
and vice as ever deſerving the utmoſt con- 
temnpt or deteſtation. But when we find, 
in modern times, this noble art proſtituted 
to ſerve the intereſts of vice, let us Took 
upon the poet, whatever his talents may be, 
as a corrupter of mankind, whoſe works 
and whoſe character ought to be treated 
with indignation and abhorrence. 
I haye only to add on this head, that all 
ſuch young perſons as have coed hearts, 
and would wiſh to keep them ſo, ſhould 
5 0 that company * thoſe books, in 
me. F.*. which 


Youth guarded againſt licentiaus Phaſure. 


which their reverence for virtue, and the SR RIA 
_ purity of their taſte, will be ſo fur from ſuf. 


fering, that they will be confirmed and im- 


proved. It muſt be admitted to be one of 


a f 
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the beſt and worthieſt offices we can do to 


one another, to encourage that ſtrain of 
converſation, and that courſe of reading, 
which may be to the % of ediſping; and, 

as the apoſtle ſays, may miniſter grace. fo. | 


the 'hearers*: and; by ſo doing; we ſhall 
moſt effectually comply with the advice of 


the text, and ceaſe from hearing ſuch in- 


ſtructions as cauſe een the werds.of 


knowledge. But in the 2:26 n 


⁊2d place, Let us ceaſe Son ee 


to all ſuch inſtructions as may lead us to 


conceive that a life of mere pleaſure, or 


thoughtleſs giddy diſſipation, is the only 


deſirable, the only happy kind of life. 
By pleaſure is here meant, not only ſuch 
pleaſures as are directly criminal in their 
own nature, but that thoughtleſs keenneſs, 
which ſometimes riſes into a kind of rage 


for ſoft and gay amuſements ; amuſements 
which, in a certain degree, are innocent, 
but when made the buſineſs and the chief } 


„pb. iv./29.. 
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186 Youth guarded againft licentious Pleaſure. 
BEAM. defray B-digniey, nod af: 

36 of ſuch kinds of plea- 
_- ſures enetvates tho ſoul, weakens the powers 
of the underſtanding, enſlaves the man 
to mean frivolous deſires, and renders him 
ineapable of a courſe of worthy deſigus and 
actions. Nay, it breeds an averſion to that 
degree of attention and labour, which is 
ahbſolutely neceſſary! for carrying on even 
the common affairs of life with reputation 
and ſucceſs. Every one who gives the leaſt 
attention to the preſent ſtate of mankind, 
muſt be convinced, that habits of applica- 
tion and ſober indyfiry ought to be ac- 
quired in the early periods of life; and 
that it is one of the principal advantages of 
a good education, that it inures young 
people to that calm attention and continued 
labour which are of mighty importance in 
all the future ſtages either of public ar pri- 
ev oi fink *, Such hebits are oy ne- 
; ; ceſſary 
1 is an obſervation made me the ancients (who un- 


| 23 perhaps more fully than the moderns, the nature 
k | edycatjon), that it is good to impoſe labours on 


= ves as ſoon as we are able to endure them. It i is a 
maxim, ſay they, among thoſe who. inſtruct youth, _ 
I | bk. 41 we 


Youth guarded againſt licentinus Pleaſure, 


ceſſary on innumerable occaſions in all gz KA. 


the important bubu. neee 
man life. ai en dl bn ma 
Now, that arain of 9 which 
prevails in many faſhionable circles, that 
ſort of reading which makes the beſt figure 
there, has à manifeſt; tendency; to produce 
a perſuaſion that a life of caſe and freedom 
from all laborious attention, a life of ex« 
emption from trouble and care of every 
kind, including a continual train of gay, 
ſoft, and agreeable amuſements, is the only - 
pleaſant and happy life . ſerious thought and 
reflexion, pains and labour about any thing, 
appear to be a drudgery which is inſuffer - 
able: to be 1 obliged to: acquire any thing | 
valuable, at the expence of fatiguing atten- 
tion of mind en labour * body; is 


the ja 7 N are ,eadly performed a at * ard attempt, 
or require no uncommon exertion of ſtrength or agility, 
are not capable to form the body to that vigour and firm- 
veſs requiſite to groat undertakings : but that thoſe exer - 
ciſes which require patience, aſſiduity, repeated trials and 
efforts, fit men for illuſtrious actions and great achieve- 
ments, The ſame obſervation is applicable to the exer« 
ciſes of the mind. For no perſon, can be qualified to be | 
eminently uſeful to ſociety, who has not been trained up 
ſo as to be capable of continued attention and patient ap- 


e when hasse requires Ihe 
reckoned. 
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Youth Sarde ace Gordon Pliakersd 


reckoned a hardſhip altogether incompati- 
ble with a life of pleaſure. - Such are the 
opinions, and ſuch the inſtructions, to be 
gathered from faſhionable converſation, and 
from the reading of books of mere amuſe- 
ment, which make almoſt/ the only ſtudy 
of thoſe who aſpire to be ranked in that 
claſs of people. That it is the tendency 
and effet of ſuch opinions to cauſe us to 
err from the words of knowledge, is ſo 


evident * en not un 1 
7 n ſne wn. ub | 


It may be ander re ai bn rg 
that the fatal effects of pleaſure have been 
marked out by the wiſeſt men in all ages: 
and the moſt pathetic exhortations have 
always been given to youth, to beware of 
this /orcere/s. Indeed, pleaſure is a mighty 


enchantreſs ; and it deſerves our particular 


attention, that ſhe eſtabliſhes her empire 


more eaſily, and exerts her power more ir- 
reſiſtibly, in thoſe ages and nations which 
are poliſhed, than in thoſe which are rude 


and uncultivated. In thoſe particular places 
of the world, where refinement is carried 


to the greateſt height, there we may be 
an that the influence of this enchant- 
| rel 


* N 
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reſs is moſt Powerful and moſt extenſive. SEK R. 
The ſame nations and ages which are moſt — 
poliſhed claim, at the ſame time, to be moſt. 6 
enlightencd : and, in ſeveral" important re- 
ſpecs; their claim muſt be admitted. But 
yet it will be found; that wherever pleaſure. 
has erected her throne,” and exereiſes her 
power over her votaries, ſhe" caſts a miſt 
over their underſtandings} which greatly  * 
weakens and darkens their perceptions of 
moral and religious truth: ſo that if "a 
refined age be allowed to be more knowing 
in ſome things than a ruder one, it is as 
certain that it will be more blind in reſpect 
to other things; and things of the higheſt 
conſequence to the true worth and the real 
happineſs of human life and human ſociety. 
It would carry us too far at preſent to 
ſhew, that riches, and their inſeparable at- 
tendants, luxury, and an immoderate at- 
tachment to pleaſure; naturally ſpread a | 
darkneſs over men's underſtandings, and, „ 
in a certain degree, weaken their rational 
and moral powers, or at leaſt the ſenſe of 1 
their religious and moral obligations. Every IM | 
diſceraing man, who has given attention | 
to the ſubject, and has obſerved human life, | 
| mult 


Av 
oF 
IF 


ERM. muſt -be- ſatisfied of the fact: ſo that the 
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admonition which Divine Wiſdom gave to 
the Jews ſeventeen. hundred years ago, 


Tale heed that the light' which is in you be 
nat darkneſs ;\ for if fo, how great is that 
_ darkneſs. may ſtill be given with great 
propriety, to thoſe nations of the world in 
the preſent age, who boaſt that they are 


the moſt enlightened. of all others. For it 


will be found, that Pleaſure is a De- 
moneſs of a very malignant kind, that 
Haunts, infeſts, and faſcinates, particularly 
thoſe places of the earth which have car- 


ried their improvements and refinements 
digheft ;-and that, if a vigorous ſtop be not. 
put to her incantations, ſhe will lead them 
(amid all their admired and boaſted ad- 

vancements in arts and ſciences) blindfold- 
ed to their utter deſtruction. Here we 
may obſerve and admire the wiſdom of Pro- 
vidence, which has placed the great bulk 


of mankind in a ſituation in which the ne- 


ceſſity of labouring ſecures them, in ſome 
meaſure, againſt the enchantments of this 


ſorcereſs. This is the grand ſecurity for 
Preſerving the order and happineſs of ſo- 


1 78 for as ſoon as the taſte for pleaſure 


inxrades 


ruin of it is faſt approaching: witneſs Ba- 
bylon, Athens, Rome, and all 2 95 lux 
urious ſtate. on 5 01 10 


From what has bins faid, it Re fol- 


Jowni that all ranks of men, and eſpecially 
the young, ſhould guard themſelves with 


the utmoſt care againſt all thoſe | ſentiments 
and notions, which would lead them to in- 


dulgence in idleneſs and pleaſu re.. 
And let it ever be attended to, that the 


beſt ſecurity againſt, the contagion of theſe 


deluſive notions is, to be eſtabliſhed in the 


perſuaſion of the contrary certain and im- 


portant principles: namely, that by the 
original conſtitution of things, and by the 


ſettled order of Providence, nothing truly 


good and excellent can. be attained without 
_ diligence and, labour ; - and that, by the un- 
alterable appointment of the great Creator 
of all things, a proper degree of diligence 


and labour leads to the enjoyment. of the 
moſt genuine, the moſt noble and laſting _ 


pleaſures, God has ſaid, that the true 
happineſs of human nature ſhall always be 


found in wiſe and virtuous conduct: and it 
. . is 


Youth guarded agi licentiour Phafare. dr 
| invades the lower ranks of people that SEAM. 
compoſe the great body of the ſtate, the — 
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SERM. Wikei impoſſible for any creature to work 


out a happineſs to itſelf in a way contrary 
to that which its Creator has appointed, as 
it is for that creature to make itſelf anew, 

or to new- model the whole univerſe about 
it, For what pious Fob ſaid, chap. ix. A. is 


a moſt certain truth, Who! bath ever hard- 


enced himſelf again his Maker, and bath pro- 


Here Let it be conſidered, then, as the 


moſt indubitable axiom, that happineſs can 
only be found where God has placed it. 
They are theſe grand and momentous 
principles which are inculcated in that ad- 
mirable ancient Fable *, well known to the 
younger part of this audience, in which the 


two goddeſſes Pleaſure and Virtue are repte- 


ſented asaddreffing themſelvestoyoung Her- 
cules, when he was deliberating about the 
choice of the courſe of life he was to follow. 
Pleaſure, you know, endeavours to per- 
fuade him that, if he would follow her, 
the wonld Tead him in the moſt eaſy and 
delightful paths, where he ſhould taſte all 
the ſweets of life, and be totally exempted 


from care, trouble, and pain. She pro- 


miſes him beforehand, that he ſhould realy 


 ® Prodiguc, | 
VV enjoy 


Ke 0 8 e $39. ge the leaſt bon 


or drudgery himſelf, and without being at 


the expence, either of attention of mind or 
fatigue of body * 

Virtue, on the other ET . hor ad- 
dreſs by telling him, that ſhe muſt be open 
and ſincere with him, and muſt lay down 


this as an eſtabliſhed and undeniable truth: 


That nothing truly valuable can be attain- 
% ed without pains and labour :—that the 
„gods have ſet a price on every real and 
noble pleaſure :—that, if we would gain 
« the favour of the Deity, we muſt wor- 
„ ſhip him; that, if we would gain eſteem 


and honour among men, we muſt qua- 
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5 iy ourſelves to do them eminent ſer- 


vice, and embrace n opportunity of 
« doing it. 


IL am caſible th that you are all ntl 


well acquainted with this excellent and in- 
ſtructive piece of ancient writing; I ſhall 
not therefore enlarge upon it. You know 
the ſentiments, and admire - them. You 


juſtly admire too, the excellence of the 


compoſition, But ſuffer me to ſay, this is 
not enough. The principal inſtruction to 
TEE. ; | | be 


26 
. . 71. 
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SERM be learned from it is, to begin early' to 


— put in practice the maxims and precepts 


0 


which it recommends to you. Remem- 
ber always, that it is not they who tow 
what i is right, but they only who do what 
is right, that are happy. It is a thouſand 
times eaſier to form the higheſt and fineſt 
ideas of what is good, than to practiſe the 
loweſt. Enter then early i into the virtuous 


courſe of life, and let no temptation of 


Pleaſure, however ſtrong, prevail upon you 
to depart from the welkchoſen path. Be 
reſolute; ſhew yourſelves men by a ſteady 
adherence to the dictates of reaſon, con- 


ſeience, and religion. 


Be fully aſſured, that the moſt virtuous 
life is the happleft The virtuous, the ra- 
tional, and manly pleaſures are of the high- 
eſt and beſt kind. Thinking on rational ſub- 


jets is one of the chief pleaſures of human 


nature: no man that ever taſted it grew 
weary of it, or ever repented that he had 
indulged himſelf in it. The proper exer- 


tion of all our intellectual, moral, and fo- 
cial powers affords the moſt real ſatisfaQion, 


Theſe virtuous pleaſures are not only de- 
lightul in the immediate unn 


* 1 > 


. 1 
3 outh be 528 licentious lehre „ 8 
are ſo on every review of them. Theſe SERM. 
pleaſures, as they are originally joyful and — 
ſatisfactory in their natures, ſo they are al- 
ways in our power. They are, too, foun- 
tains of delight which never dry up. Be- 
ſides, the more we indulge in ſuch plea- 
ſures, the mind is ſo. much the more im- 
proved, its faculties are enlarged, and the 
whole character and life receive additional 
dignity and beauty; whereas, the plea- 
ſures of idleneſs and vice are empty and 
unſatisfactory. They are fleeting and tran» 
ſitory. They leave a languor, if not a 
ſting, behind them. It is impoſſible to fill 
up the whole life with them through all 
its ſtages and in all its ſtates; and they lead 
the perſon who purſues them to a courſe 
ol life void of ns of dignity, © or _ : 
portance. 74 . St 
Let us ſuppoſe i a als who, infiead of ; 
minding his ſtudies or hie buſineſs, has 
been rolling from one circle of vanity to 
another, rambling from one ſcene of riot 
to another, for months together; and, 
during all that time, he has not acquired 
one new idea, or done any one thing that 
could procure him either the approbation 
Vol. II. L of 
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| of thoſe concerned for him, or the ſatisfac- 


tion of his own mind: let us examine him 
now, at this period, and in this ſtate, that 


we may ſee what marks of happineſs he 


carries about him :—why, he is without that 
freſhneſs and bloom of complexion which 
betokens health and vigour. There is either 
a deadneſs and vacancy in his eye, or an 
unſettledneſs and giddineſs :;—a languor of 
mind and ſpirits is apparent in his whole 
behaviour :—in a word, he is unſatisfied 
with himſelf; and all about him are diſſa- 
tified with him. He evidently has no 
fund of inward enjoyment ; on the contra- 
ry, there is an unquietneſs and reſtleſſneſs 
at the bottom of the ſoul; ſo that he has 
no ſource of joy within him, no mark of 


it about him. He has no proſpect of any 
other happineſs but that of repeating the 
fame train of deluſive nen and de- 


ere 
But let us ſuppoſe ns et ae 


in the ſucceeding month, abſtains from 


his former irregular purſuits ;that he now 
ſpends his time in a ſober, but hearty, ap- 
plication to his ſtudies that he really im- 


c 


ments 


8 
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to aſt the ſolid violins which 1 
from knowledge and virtue, and is fully 
determined henceforth to purſue them. 
Examine him now, in this new ſtate, and 
you ſhall find all the tokens ef genuine 
happineſs. His countenance has recovered 
its freſhneſs and bloom, the fure mark of 
ſound health: —there is a livelineſs and 
ſpirit in his eye; at leaſt, a ſtayedneſs and 
compoſure; a calm ſerenity in his whole 
aſpect. A native ſpirit and innocent cheer- 
fulneſs enliven his converſation and man- 
ners. He has an internal fund of enjoyment, 
a ſource of contentment ſpringing up with- 
in him. He is ſatisfied in himmſelf, and ſa 
tisfied with the marks of the approbation of 
all around him: and: the proſpects which 
now open to him are thoſe of ſuch im- 
provements as will give real dignity to his 
character, real beauty to his manners, and 
render mmm "_ 
life,” i Lis 1 
Here, then, we fee thy happiceſ 0 
or rather, we ſee what are the marks of 
it. Happineſs does not lie in the agitation 
L 2 of 
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8E RM, of the animal paſſions, or in the play of 
2 the imagination about glittering objecto, 


ox in the gratification of a thouſand vain 
and frivolous deſires. The true, the genuine 
happineſs of man is the reſult of his ex- 
erciſing his mental and bodily powers ac- 
cording to the intention of his all- wiſe 
Creator. It is the conſciouſneſs of well- 
doing, and that home- felt ſatisfaction 
which ever accompanies it. All other 
kinds of pleaſure, whatever gay appear- 
ances they may put on, do not deſerve the 
name of happineſs. There is ſomething 
hollow in them. They cannot fill or ſa- 
tisfy the deſires of the human heart. They 
leave no peaceful ſerenity behind them. 
It is upon this aceount that the Bible, 
which always ſpeaks truth, ſpeaks what is 
agreeable to the experience of mankind, 
and always expreſſes itſelf in a ſimple and 
natural manner, gives the emphatical name 
of Rei to that ſtate of mind which reſults 
from virtuous enjoyments. For inſtance, 
the ancient prophet Jeremiah, vi. 16. Tu 
faith the Lord, fland ye in the ways and ſee, 
and.afſk for the old path, where is the good 
. and walk yo and ye ſhall find 
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your ſouls. | Our blefſed Saviour, alluding 
probably to this paſſage; invites * all tolo are 
weary and heavy laden with à life of va 
nity, folly, and vice, o come to him, to em- 
brace and practiſe his religion; and he 


promiſes. he will give them reſt—7: tuill 


give u reſt, ſays he: and, in the next 
verſe, You ſhall find rgſt to your fouls;'n 17 


There is another very ſigniſicant word, 


that the Bible uſes to deſeribe the Hdppis 


neſs of the pious and virtuous mind, viz. 


Peace. Great peace have they that-lovei thy: 
law; nothing ſhall hurt them f. The 


ways of wiſdom are ways of /pleaſantneſs, | 
and all ber paths are peace : and our 8a - 


reſt. for your ſouls." Ne ſhall find 79% for xo 


ry 


viour leaves peace to his followers: as the 


greateſt and beſt of legacies. John, xv. 29. 


Peace I leave with you; not as the 'nworld- 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” In other. 
places the moſt magnificent epithets are be- 
ſtowed on this peace. It is ſtyled the peuce 
of God that paſſeth all underflanding d. 


And indeed it is a W e whole * 


* Matt. xi. 28. a 1 Pſalm exix. 165. yo 
I Prov. iii. 17. ; Phil. iv. To OD 


of 


by 
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s KRM. of which cannot be diſcerned but by thoſe 
. who have experienced it. That man who 
is conſcious of fimple and upright inten- 
tions, and of well-doing in the main, 
that man, whoſe paſſions and defires are 
moderated by reaſon and religion, and who. 
feels a perfect calm within his boſom; 
that man Who is in a ſtate of love and 
peace with all mankind, and who has the 
humble but rejoicing hope of peace with 
God through Jeſus Chriſt ;- ſuch a man has 
all things at peace within himſelf; he is at 
peace with all without him; he is at peace 
with the whole univerſe, and with Him 
who made and governs it. Such a perſon 
enjoys an ineffable ſerenity of mind, which 
far ſurpaſſes all the other pleaſures of hu- 
man life, and he may juſtly be ſaid to feel 
that peace of C — Poſer = n 
May we all W eee 
that; Winde ws come to-die; it may be ſaid 
of us, Mark the penſect man, and behold the 
upright,” for the end of that man 3 


Amen. 
e uu. 
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PROV, Of b 
Ceaſe, my fon, to bear the inflrutian that 


cauſeth to err An the words 77 knows | 


ledge. 


N a former diſcourſe I Wet 5 
the words of knowledge may here mean 
the principles of virtue and religion, or the 
practical rules of life which flow from them; 
and that by the in/firu#tion which cauſeth 
to err from theſe, we may very well un- 


SERM, 
XIX. 


— 


derſtand ſuch opinions, whether drawn 


from converſation, books, or the examples 
of the world, as lead us to deſpiſe or neg- 
le& the dictates of virtue and ene" 1 70 
propoſed. 
I. To mention ſome of the chief 15 
lane of ſuch wrong inſtruQion as young 


L4 people 


* 
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 SERM. people often meet with, and are apt to 
K.... imbibe, ſometimes with greedineſs ; and to 
ſuggeſt; at the ſame time, ſome conſider- 
ations which may, by the Divine bleſſing, 
be of uſe to guard Ne againſt their 
pernicious influence, 
In this view I attempted to repreſent 
the fatal tendency of ſuch diſcourſes as pol- 
lute the imagination, and give the ſenſual 
paſſions that dominion or empire within 
the ſoul which of right belongs to reaſon 
and conſcience alone. 2dly, I repreſented 
the fatal effects of indulging ourſelves in a 
life of thoughtleſs and giddy pleaſures, un- 
der the notion of its being the only defir- 
able and happy life ; and I now proceed to 
give. ſome other inſtances of ſuch falſe in- 
ſtruction as may cauſe us to err from the 
paths of virtue and wiſdom. . . - + 
3. Let us beware of all thoſe kinds of 
opinions and. ſentiments which tend to 
| weaken or extinguiſh in our hearts an ar- 
dour for. what is good, generous, and great. 
We often meet with doctrines which have 
a ſtrong tendency this way, both in books, 
and in the converſation of men who value 
andere on en the world. Lou 


will 
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will find books, and books written by per- SERM, 


ſons who pretend to be more knowing. 
than others, which aſſert that human nature 
is totally ſelfiſh ;—that all our affections and 
all our actions flow from the ſingle principle 
of ſelf· love; — that there is no ſuch thing as 
diſintereſted love, friendſhip, and genero- 
ſity in the world; and that human nature 
is, ever was, and will be, incapable of it. 
Lou will meet with men of the world 
too, generally however ſuch as have been 
converſant with the more corrupt part of 
it, who lay it down as a principle, that the 
whole world is governed by ſelf-intereſt; 
Etat there is no ſuch thing as real ho- 
neſty, genuine public ſpirit, pure love of 
liberty, or, in a word, real virtue of any 
kind, to be found among the human race; 
and that all that paſſes in the world for the 
moſt incorruptible integrity, for the firmeſt 
patriotiſm, and the moſt ardent love of 
liberty, is only ſo in appearance, and, at 
the bottom, nothing more than an artful 
policy :—all is nothing. more than a ſteady 
well · conducted plan of ſelf-intereſt, under 
the maſk of virtue, which only impoſes on 
thaſe that know no better. Perſons of this 
Kamp: 
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ern u. ſtamp will carry the matter ſo far as to tell 


e ee eee eee ee 
made of mankind is into two claſſes, viz, 
the cool ſagacious villains who aſſume the 
character of ſtrict honour, integrity, and 


virtue; and, 2dly, thoſe who, being im- 


poſed upon by their eg pany Rn 
are their dupes, 


It muſt ftrike every ingenuous mind, 


that the embracing ſuch notions as theſe, 


has an evident tendeney to deaden and to 
kill every fine and generous ſentiment in the 
human breaſt; to quench that rational and 
ſacred enthuſiaſm for virtue which ought 

ever to animate us; to damp all afpirings 
after real worth and excellence in charac- 
ter or conduct: for to what purpoſe ſhould 
we ſtrive to attain or to practiſe that which 
is impoſſible to be attained or practiſed. 
that which has no real exiſtence in human 
life, and can have none? Such views of 
human nature deſtroy at once every re- 
joicing object of contemplation.— Take 
away love, friendſhip, integrity, fidelity, 
and public ſpirit, and you leave nothing 
in human life that can afford any pure and 
laſting delight, There is a dark and diſ- 
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mal gloom thrown over the rational world. g E R l. 


A moral world, on this ſuppoſition, is a 
chimerical thing, which has no exiſtence 
but in imagination. Nay, further, if theſe 
| notions be admitted, that there 18 nothing 
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ture, the beſt and fineſt proofs of the per- 


fections and moral government of God 
are deſtroyed. And thus a dark cloud 
overſpreads the whole world —nothing 
beautiful or amiable, nothing joyful pre- 
ſents itſelf to our thoughts; but, on the 
contrary, every thing wears a dark, dis- 

conſolate, and gloomy appearance. '* 

It is not intended to enter into a lh 


Joſophica) diſcuſſion of theſe falſe, corrupt- 


ing, and degrading opinions. This would 
| be altogether improper from this place. 
It is ſufficient to obſerve, at preſent, that 
theſe unfavourable and dark views of hu- 
man nature and human life are-contrary to 
thoſe ſentiments which every one, not to- 


tally corrupted, feels operating at all times 
in his own boſom: they are contrary to 


the declared, opinions of the wiſer and” 


more virtuous part of mankind in all na- 
tions and ages: they are contrary to the 


precepts, 
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precepts, and to the whole ſpirit, of Chriſ- 
tianity. To which I may add, that they 


are contrary to daily obſervation, and to 


the whole hiſtory of the world, and of the 
human mind, in all former times. Ac- 
cordingly, it will be found, that thoſe who 
give ſuch unamiable, or rather ſuch; ugly 
repreſentations. of human nature, are ge- 
nerally themſelves either minute philoſo- 
phers, fondly attached to ſome ſyſtem of 
their own; or thorough: knaves or cow- 
ards, who judge of the reſt of mankind 


from the experienced ee of their 


own hearts. 
Whatever people of ork in cred: of | 


thinking may pretend, we have ſtill abun- 


dant reaſon' to believe, without any heſi- 
tation, that, not only kindneſs, compaſ- 


ſon, mercy, and juſtice, exiſt among man- 
kind that not only modeſty, moderation, 
fidelity, and real friendſhip, are ſtill to be 
found; but. that even the more ſhining 
virtues, . generolity, magnanimity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, public ſpirit, and the reſt of 


that order, are ſtill exhibited in real life. 


We do not inſiſt upon the perfection and 


mee of all theſe virtues, becauſe they are 


the 
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the qualities of imperfect beings; nor do we SER M. 
pretend that they are to be found in every 3 
human character; but only that all kinds 
and orders of them have exiſted, and do 
ſill exiſt, among mankind: for from what- 
ever principle it may be / attempted by 
means of ſubtile ſpeculations. to deduce all 
virtue, and whatever interpretations may 
be put on the actions of men, it muſt be 
admitted, that there is a mighty, an eſſen- 
tial difference between a Cato and a Cati- 
line, between a Marcus Antoninus and a 
Nero. Inſtead, therefore, of, entertaining 
ſuch humiliating notions of our nature, 
as thoſe which have been mentioned, let us 
cheriſh ſuch as tend to inſpire us with 
more elevating views of its dignity and 
deſtination. Let us never forget, that 
ſound philoſophy and Divine revelation 
conſpire to teach us that we are capable of 
exerciſing generous aſſections in a variety 
of ways; that we are capable of, and de- 
| ligned for, very high improvements. 
4. Let us proceed to mention another 
BY  Cdodtine concerning human nature, Which 
may cauſe us to err from the right path; 
and that is, the doctrine of thoſe who aſ- 
1 | ſert, 
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ſert, and endeavour to prove, that man- 
kind are not free but "neceſſary agents. 
This is a doctrine which ſeems to be fa- 
ſhionable among many enquirers in this 
philoſophical age. According to this ſcheme, 
the human mind is a mere paſſive being, 
which can only act when it is acted upon. 
It is like a ſhip in the ſea under full fail 
without either helm or pilot, toſſed to and 
fro by impreſſions from objects and events, 
and by the deſires and paſſions which theſe 


objects and events excite. This is not the 


place for entering into metaphyſical ſub- 
tilties on the ſubject. Let us only juſt 
obſerve, that mankind in every age have 
conceived, or rather have been con/crons, 
that they are endowed with liberty ; and, 
in conſequence of this conſciouſneſs, have 
blamed and condemned themſelves, on 
ſome occaſions, for having acted one part 


hy becauſe they were conſcious it 


was in their power, and that they ought to 
have acted another part. Theſe judgments 
of nature, which may be held to be uni- 
verſal, ought' not to be raſhly thrown off 
on the credit of ſome ſpecious reaſoning. 
Let us, on the contrary, ever conſider it 
50 | as 
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as one of the nobleſt prerogatives of hu- 5 
man nature, that it is endowed: with  ac- 


tive powers, and, by means of its ſuperi — 


faculties, capable of maintaining a cm- 
mand over its ſon appetites and paſ- 
ſions. 
Inſtead, 5 of embracing ſuch 
diſpiriting and degrading notions as theſe, 
that the ſoul is merely a kind of pallive 
being which cannot act "itſelf, but is aQted 
upon; let us ever, on the contrary, do 
_ juſtice to its noble powers; and whatever 
ſophiſts may diſpute, let it be owned, as 
an inconteſtable and honourable fact, that 
there is nothing in which the ſoul of man 
exhibits more ſtriking diſcoveries of its 
Divine original, than in the ſpring with 
which it exerts itſelf, when determined to 
reſiſt what is evil, or to purſue what is great 
and good. It a#s in theſe cafes, and acts 
with an incredible force, It is in a man- 
ner invincible ; ſo that hardly” any dif- 
culty or danger can ſtand before it, Hiſ- 
tory, and even our own obſervation of 
life, will furniſh us with inſtances of a 
firm unremitting reſolution "performing 
ſtrange, and neon amazing, things. Ex- 
ie amples 
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 $ERM. amples are to be found of men who, by a 
— perſevering reſolution, have maſtered even 


natural vices and defects. We are told by 


the ancients, that Socrates and Demoſthe- 
nes, by exerting a vigorous reſolution, at 


laſt ſurpaſſed all mankind in thoſe very 


things which, by nature, they ſeemed leaſt 
made for, and for which they were moſt 


unſit: the one, in the government of | his 
paſſions; and the other, in the power of 
Er e 18 

But let us not be- ſatisfied with e 


ledging the exiſtence of this mighty power ' 


within us; let us make it our chief con- 
cern to be ready and determined to exert : 


it on all proper occaſions ; being affured 


that (with the concurrence of Heaven) 
we ſhall be enabled to perform wonders, in 
overcoming difficulties ſeemingly inſuper- 
able, and in attaining ends which 1 
almoſt unattainable. 
3. Another inſtance of /a// udien im- 
bibed from books or converſation, which 
may cauſe us. to. err from the words of knows- 
ledge, is this, —that it is a matter of no 


conſequence what ſort of principles are 
| received, either by young or old ;—that 


principles 


principles have no dab en nie; for S ERM. 
men are led by their paſhons, and not by = 


— 
their principles of wy rer either moral 
E „ Jun! n Coma Toes 
i i ud 9e9 0 e 


.* In. ſopport' of Fry maxims, inſtances have been 
urged of particular men who have formed the fineſt the- 
ories of morgls, —diſplayed, in the moſt beautiful manner, 
all the friendly and generous principles in the frame of 
the human mind; and yet their own lives have been very 
little influenced by their favourite generous ſyſtem : and 
oppoſite inſtances of other men, who, happening to be- 
early educated in the ſelfiſh ſchemes of philoſophy, or 
ſtom other cauſes had ſtrongly eſpouſed them; yet, by the 
firength of original good diſpoſitions, have really acted the 
friendly and generous part in oe, in ke vo to ; 2. 
ſpeculative ſyſtems. 

' Admitting theſe particular joſtances, they do not amount = 
to a proof of rhe general point, The man of the firſt de- 
ſcription, whoſe principles were good and his life not 
anſwerable to them, might have been a much wwſe man 
without his principles, or with contrary ones: and the 

other man, whoſe life was good notwithſtanding his bad 
principles, might have been a much better man had his „ 
principles been as good as his diſpoſitions. The queſtion F 
about the influence of principles cannot be determined by 
a few particular inſtances, but by the general and natural 
courſe of things, Though a particular man, who has 
eſpouſed ſuch principles as are exceedingly unfavourable 
to virtue, may, by the ſtrength of original good diſpoſi- 
tions, by the natural coolneſs of his paſſions,' by the par- 
ticular turn of his temper, or train of his education and 
circumſtances, lead a very harmleſe life; yet the ſame 
wrong principles, when admitted into the minds of thous 
ſands, may have a mighty - pernicious . influence, und 
"Vow II. M prove 
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+ More'eſpecially, it has become a faſhion-- 


authors of the preſent age, to deny in the 
moſt expreſs terms, that the prineiples'of 
religion have, or ever had, any good in- 
fluence on the minds and manners of men. 
Nay, ſome have gone ſo far as to repre- 
ſent religion as an unnatural and merely 
artificial principle, which Is ſo far from * 

prove the chief cauſe, of an 8 pau Fu an  aban- | 


doned life, to many of them, though not to them all. 
Thus, a man of genius and: learning, who delights in 


Rudy, and happens to be under the dominjon of no taſte 


or paſſion to draw him away from his favourite purſvir, 
ſuch a man may lead a very regular and blameleſs life 
himſelf; but, at the ſame time, if he embraces opinions 

tending to relax all moral and religious obligations; if he 
is ſalicitous to propagate theſe opinions in converſation and 
by ſpirited publications; though they may have no burt- 
fol influence on the regularity and decency. of bis own 
life, yet they may have burtful effefts, very powerful and 
eonſpicuous, on multitudes of other perſons who imbibe 
them, and who have not the ſame ſobriety of manners, 
from their conſtitution, from their fituation and habits, 
which the author has. It frequently paſſes for a kind of 
maxim, that that man cannot be far wrong in his opinions 
whoſe life is in the riglu. Bat ſurely it ought not to be 
admitted as univerſally true: for there may be ſlriking 
inſtances of perſons whoſe general train of life is in the 
night, but whoſe opinions, as has been juſt now ſhewu, 
may have a very extenſive and deſtructise influence on 
others. See the ſame ſuljef handled in @ different witw, in 


term: * on John, vi. 29. . 
185 | having 
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having arry good influence on moral con- 8 ERM. 
duct, that, on the contrary, it prevents the We 
regular influence and diſplay of our Yir- 
tuous and ſocial incli nations 
In anſwer to this, it may be N 0 
as a very obſervable thing, that thoſe very 
perſons who warmly eſpouſe the opinion 
of the inſignificaney of religion in this 
way, as having no gad infivente on the 
conduct of mankind, are yet perpetually 
declaiming againſt the bad and hurtful in- 
| fluence of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm.) Now 

' ſurely, this is a very ſtrange appearance, 

that the natural and well- directed principle 
of piety ſhould be incapable of producing 
any good effect at all; and that the ſame 
principle, when ill- directed or perverted, 
ſhould be capable of producing the greateſt 

miſchief and diſorder, The probability cer- 

' tainly lies on the other ſide: that the reli- 
gious principle has a natural and feal 
ſtrength inherent in it, which, when well- 
directed and well- conducted, will produce 
the beſt effects; but hen miſguided/'or 
ill- directed, may produce the worſt i and 
. this is the truth of the matter, in un- 

8 M 2 * 
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| on 3 M. dantly confirmed from daily obſervation 
aud from the hiſtory of mankind. _ © 
People who ſpeculate in retirement, and 
form their opinions from philoſophical ſub- 
ithties without attention to what paſſes in 
the world, may decide, very dogmatically, 
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that the influence of religion is nothing at 
all. But thoſe who lia ve obſerved life, and 
formed their judgment from undoubted 
fats and from experience know, that it is 
not even a diſputable point, that true religion 
has the happieſt influence on the virtuous 
conduct of multitudes of men, both old 
and young. There are, alas! too many 
proofs from inconteſtable facts, that the 
moment religious reſtraints are thrown off 
by unthinking youths, certain paſſions be- 


come quite ungovernable, and hurry them 


into ſuch courſes as prove fatal to their 


improvements in knowledge and virtue, 


and thus diſqualify them from acting an 


uſeful and honourable part in life. Nay, 


broke looſe from the ſalutary reſtraints of 
religion, they frequently proceed from bad 
to worſe, till they ſpoil their health, de- 
ſtroy their conſtitution, bring on an early old 

N "I {7 | age 
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ageand an untimely death. In the language 8 E NM. 
of Scripture, they do not live aut bal their: — 


days. That there are many ſuch inſtances 
is beyond all doubt. The proofs of them are 
ſometimes the moſt convincing that can be 
imagined ;—even the acknowledgments of. 
the 'perſons themſelves who have fallen 
victims to intemperance and riot, in a very 
ſerious and awful hour, * that their vi- 
« cious courſes and evil habits began from 
« the very time that they firſt threw off 
& the reſtraints of religion, and a reverence 
4 for virtue, as the law of God.” | Surely, 
no ſtronger proof can be deſired, than the 
ſelf · reproaching acknowledgments of the 
unhappy perſons themſelves, who are of- 
ten, alas! perſons of good parts; and na- 
turally good, ſometimes uncommonly fine, 
diſpoſitions. Thoſe men then muſt be 
very unattentive obſervers of human life; 
who are not convinced that youthful paſ- 
ſions, unbridled with the awe. of religion, 
make ftrange havoc upon minds, even 
naturally the moſt promiſing, bot as to 
e and diſpoſitions. 

In general, to doubt 4 politive 
religious principles, or the want of re- 
M 3 . ligious 
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SERM, ligious ones, overſpreading a nation do not 
— corrupt its manners, ſeems juſt as unrea- 


ſonahle as to doubt whether a corrupted 
and contagious air will communicate diſ- 
eaſes, and occaſion a more W 
mortality. 

The ſum of ns has "TM aid! is 19 
—that young people ſhould take heed to 
themſelves that they be not led away with 
ſuch ſpeculations as have a tendency to 
make them doubt of the reality, or think 
meanly of the excellence of virtue and vir- 
tuous characters, ' Inſtead of liſtening to 
fuch hurtful inſtructions as would quench 
their juſt and facred enthuſiaſm for what is 
good and great, let them read ſuch books, 
and liſten to ſuch converſation, as has a 
tendency to awaken and cheriſh it, to im- 
prove: their: fineſt faculties, and to fix their 
warmeſt affections on virtue, the beſt and 
noble} attainment of human nature. 
Again: Let young people be on their 
guard againſt admitting ſuch low thoughts 
of the power and dignity of the human 
ſoul, as to conceive, that it is a paſſive be- 
ing, toſſed to and fro by impreſſious from 
| objects and events, and 6 

| 13 : and 


4 
- 
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and paſſions raiſed by them; but, on the S ERM. 


contrary, endeavour to fortify their minds 2 


in the perſuaſion, that our all- bounteous 
Creator hath planted ſuch powers in our 
ſouls as, by the aſſiſtance he has promiſed, 
and is always ready to give, will enable us 
to reſiſt the impulſes of vicious paſſions, 
and to maintain the ne over our 
own mind. 

Laſtiy: {afiond of liteniog to the cavils 
of ſceptical , philoſophers, and their blind 
admirers and followers, | againſt religion, 
_ tending to make you deſpiſe it as a uſeleſs 
principle of conduct; liſten rather to the 
voice of Divine truth, by the mouth of 


pious Job, xxviii. 28. And unto man be 


aid, behold the EAR Or THE LORD, that 
is wiſdom, and to depart from evil is un- 
derſtanding : and to the excellent advices 
of a great monarch, delivered with the 
energy of the eaſtern ſtyle, near three 
thouſand years ago, which have fince re- 


ceived the approbation, and will ever re- 
tain the approbation, of all lovers of 


God and goodneſs. Hear, ye children, the 


inflruftion of a father : Get wiſdom, get un- 
gerftanding ; forget it not: forſake her not, 


M 4 2d 
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| SERM. and ſbe ſball preſerve thee + love her, and 
— He ſhall keep thee. Wiſdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get wiſdom; and, with all 
thy getting, get under/ſlanding. "Exalt ber, 
and ſbe ſhall promote thee : ſhe ſhall bring 
thee to honour when thou ſhalt embrace her. 
Take faft bold of ber; let her not go: keep 
ber, for ſhe is thy life. She ſhall give to thy 
head an ornament of grace ; ſhe ſhall compaſs 
thee with a crown of glory at Aon,” 


” Prov, i iv. Is 5,6, 7, 8. ”" F 
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and Books, 


Prov. xix. 27. 


Ceaſe my ſon, to hear the infirution that 
cauſeth to err egy the wur of know- 


ledge. 


N two former diſcourſes on this ſubject, 
| ſome capital inſtances of thoſe falſe in- 
ſtructions which lead us aſtray from truth 
and virtue were pointed out, and ſome 
things ſuggeſted to put us on our guard 
leſt we ſhould be ſeduced by them. I now 
proceed to mention very briefly one or two 
more. 
6. Let us hints of all ſuch notions and 
ſuggeſtions as tend to leſſen our veneration 
ivr the ſacred Scriptures, For whether we 


SERM. 


4 conſider 


\ 
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| SERM. and ſbe ſhall preſerve tber: love her, and 
* Joe ſball keep thee. Wiſdom is the- Tria 
thing, therefore get wiſdom; and, with all 
thy getting, get underſlanding. Exalt her, 
and ſbe ſhall promote thee : ſhe ſhall bring 
thee to honour when thou ſhalt embrace her, 
m— aſt hold of her; let her not go: keep 
ber, for ſhe is thy life. She ſhall give to thy 
head an ornament of grace ; ſpe Hall compaſs 
thee with a crown glory. "Anon. | 


® Prov, iv, 1. 5, 6, 7, 8. * 9 
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PRoy. xix. 27. 


Ceaſe, my ſon, to hear the inſtruction that 
cauſetb to err © Hinge the wou 94 knows 


ledge. 


N two former diſcourſes on this ſubjeck, 
ſome capital inſtances of thoſe falſe in- 


and virtue were pointed out, and ſome 
things ſuggeſted to put us on our guard 
leſt we ſhould be ſeduced by them. I now 
proceed to mention very briefly one or two 
more. 


ſtructions which lead us aſtray from truth 


2 


6. Let us beware of all ſuch notions and | 


ſuggeſtions as tend to leſſen our veneration 
for the ſacred Scriptures, For whether we 


oi conſider 


Y 
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SER Eu. conſider the excellency of the matter con- 
CR, tained in the ſacred books, or the great and 
important good ect they have actually 
produced, or even the ſpirit and energy of 


ſome parts of their V le, with the beauty 
and ſimplicity of other parts of it; on all 
theſe accounts, we ſhall ſee ſufficient ground 
for regarding them with the higheſt reve- 
rence. 1 

It may be bee 9 that thers are 
real difficulties in books of ſo remote an an- 
tiquity as they are of, and ſuch difficulties 
too, as perhaps cannot be fully removed. 
Yet we ſhould judge it a very abſurd pro- 
ceeding to condemn any other ancient 
books, the main of which was excellent, 
nay admirable, merely beeauſe there were 
ſome particular paſſages dark and hard to be 
underſtood, or hard to reconcile with others. 
In ſuch caſes, a common degree of candour 
always prompts us to impute the difficulties 
we meet with to the errors of tranſeribers, 
or to our own ignorance of many import- 
ant circumſtances of the things ſpoken of; 
but true candour never leads us to impute 
them to the author, when his capacity and 
talents appear conſpicuouſly in the main of 
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| bis work. Nothing ſurely can be more 1 
reaſonable than that we ſhould treat writ- 22 


ings, venerable for their antiquity, and in- 
eſtimable for their contents and the fine 
ſpirit which prevails in them, with the ſame 
candour and juſtice as we do other un 
of far leſs importance. 

Let us then be on our edn} againſt the 
indecent and impious, but too faſhionable; 
practice of ſcoffing at the ſacred writings. 
Many paflaFes in theſe books themſelves 
ſpeak of ſcoffing at religion, as a mark of 
an abandoned character. And when we 
obſerve what paſſes in the world, we ſhalt 
ſee ground to conclude, that if a perſon is 
a known ſcoffer at religion, this is not the 
only blemiſh in his conduct. There hall 
come in the laſt days, ſays the apoſtle Peter“, 
 ſeoffers, walking after their own luſts. 
lomon, whoſe book of Proverbs: abounds 
with the juſteſt and wiſeſt maxims reſpect- 
ing human life, tells us f, {hat a ſcorner 
ſecheth 1:/tom, and findeth it not. Again, 
that ſcorners delight in their ſcorning, and 
Jools bate kno wlcage g. —dSurely the Lord 


* 2 Peru . 1 Prov. an. 6. J. 41. 
ſcorneib 
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'SERM. = the ſcornert, but be giveth grate 
to the lowly *, 

It has been alleged, that ridicule is the 
teſt of truth. This is not a proper place 
for examining the juſtneſs of this poſition f. 
But ſurely it may be aſſerted as a certain 
fact, that ridicule has been as frequently 
and as ſuccelsfully employed to confound 
truth and falſehood, and to create a diſguſt 
or contempt for ſuch things as ought to be 
held in the higheſt venere to detect 


Prov. iii. 34. 


' + 4 What a weapon is ridicule 4 folly and 
4 falſehood! but may not ridicule be employed alſo 
% againſt wiſdom and truth? To pz xivicyiovs 16 
% ro BY WORTHY OF LAUGHTER; and moſt certainly 
6 truth and wiſdom are ot ridiculous but though they 
# may not d:/erve laughter, they may excite it. There 
<«« was nothing that agſer ved laughter, in Eſop's chuſing 
** the burden of bread which way heavier than any other; 
« yet it excited the laughter of his fellow-ſlaves, who were 
$4 not able to ſee the action in its tree light, and did not. 
« conſider, that as the bread would be conſumed on the 
% road, Aſop, on the whole of the journey, would carry 
«4 lefs than they, though at the beginning he carried more. 
„It does therefore by no means follow, that becauſe truth 
#6 is not ridiculous, ridicule js the teſt of truth; for there is 
* a great difference between making a fool laugh at truth, 
« and making truth ridiculous,” Mr. Greville's Maxime, 
Characters, and Reflections, p. 214.—8ce further illuftra- 
hon of this point, pages 215, 216, 217, firſt edition. 


error 
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ture a ſource of the pureſt and moſt ſolid. 
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pes and- eſtabliſh truth. But whatever 883 


liberties ſome may take with ſacred things, * 
let us always remember, that the truth and. 
nature of things is independent of our opi- 
nions about them. If the holy Scriptures: 
are deſtined by Providence to be the great” 
means of preſerving a ſenſe of the moſt. 
momentous and ſalutary maxims of con- 
duct among men, then any attempt to diſ- 
credit and weaken their authority is a direct 
oppoſition to the kind intentions of the 
great and good Diſpoſer of all things. And 
ſurely none can harden himſelf again the 
will of God, and hope to proſper under his 
righteous adminiſtration, It certainly then 
will be our wiſdom not 40 fit in the ſeat of 
the. ſcorner, or ſtand as one of his counſel-, 
lors ; but to place our delight in the iow and. 
teflimonies of the Lord our God. 

- Laſtly: Let us be on our guard a 
all ſuch notions and maxims as would lead. 
us to conceive that religion is a joyleſs thing, 
and an enemy to all the other pleaſures of 
life. The leaſt degree of attention might, 
one would think, ſatisfy every impartial: 
perſon, that true religion is in its own na- 


Joys. 
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n. joys. For, when we reflect upon the oh 


jects which it preſents to our thoughts; ſuch 
as the being and perfections of God;—the 
preſent and future ſcenes of an all- wiſe and 
univerſal Providence, ordering every thing 
for the beſt; —the dignity and immortality 
of the human foul, capable of vaſt and end- 
leſs improvements and enjoyments;— the 
excellence of piety and virtue, as the great 
foundations of the order, beauty, and hap- 
pineſs of the whole rational creation: 
theſe muſt be acknowledged to be objects 
of ſuch a ſublime and ftriking nature, that 
the mere contemplation of them muſt be 
rejoicing and - delightful. It were eaſy to 
ſhow, that all the other acts or exerciſes of 
rational devotion are pleafant in their- own 
nature, and leave the mind in a ſtate of 
peaceful ſerenity. To love God, to praiſe 
him, to put confidence in him, to pour out 
our hearts before him, to rejoice in his all- 
perfect adminiſtration, are certainly pleaſur- 
able exerciſes in themſelves; and ſo far from 
being enemies to the other pleaſures of life, 
that, on the contrary, they put the mind into 
the” beſt ſtate for taſting with a full reliſh 
. other innocent — | 
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poſſible that the contemplation of the grand 
objects of religion ſhould be an inſipid and 
unentertaining employment to the human 


a man's exerciſing his 'nobleſt capacity, his 
higheſt prerogative above other creatures on 


the earth, ſhould yield no pleaſure, no en- 
joyment of any kind. It would be aſtoniſh - 


ing, if the ſublimeſt objects on which the 
ſhould be quite dry and barren, and alto- 
gether incapable of affording any entertain · 
ment or delight —This would be ſuch a 


contradiction, as is not to be found in all 


the works of God. It is impoſſible to con- 
ceive in theory: that this ¶hould be the caſe. 
It is certainly falſe in act that this in the 
caſe; for thouſands of the fineſt and greateft 
minds have found, and ſtill find, the moſt 


ing contemplations. 
The moſt a e ern cannot 
help I OY that _ 
_ hopes and. proſpedts- are . all 


Tera; doubt 


exquiſite pleaſure in n noble and n 
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L. higheſt dene. — — 


littleneſs of mind, ſome violent attachment 
to groveling purſuits, or a total immerſion 
_ in-groſs ſenſual pleaſures, that can lead any 
one to think that the moſt | glorious of all 
objects, and the moſt raviſhing of all pro- 
ſpects, that of Immortality, can give no ſa- 
tisfaction to minds employed about them. 
That ſuch perſons are void of all taſte for 
the refined pleaſures of religion, is no argu- 
ment againſt the reality of them; —no 
more than a man's having no ear, and no 
pleaſure in the moſt exquiſite harmony, is 
a proof that it can never be a ſource of plea - 
ſure to others, and never was deſigned to 
be ſo. | When the wiſe men of this world 
glory in their worldly wiſdom, the rich man 
glories in his riches, and the mighty man 
in his might; let us glory and rejoice in 
this; that we know that God is, and that 
he is the eternal rewarder of all thoſe eee 
love him, and diligently ſerve him. | 

Let us now proceed, as was propoſed, in 
the 

| Gerad ee to a FIR direQions'a as 


to the proper method of ſecuring ourſelves 
againſt 


+ * 4 * 
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againſt the influence of ſuch falſe opinions „ 
nnen have boen ſpe- f 
ciſiedl. 4 1 115 7 Ky iggin 16 1140 in 4 5} - | 

Firſt, then, it mill be our wiſdom to be 
always on our guard againſt ſue principles 
as obviouſly favour and encourage the in- 
dulgence of our paſſions. Every. paſſion is 
prone to juſtify itſelf, and tolay held on 
every thing that can ſerve this purpoſe. 
Whenever we call in our paſſions and ineli- 
nations as counſellors, we-ſhall-fee and r. 
ſon juſt ſo far, and no farther, than they 
allow us. The paſſions are naturally elo- 
quent, and plead vehemently in their own. 
cauſe: but their oratory will almoſt cer- 
tainly be falſe and ſophiſticaly/ in all thoſe. 
points which relate to their on /gratifica- 
cation. Let us therefore have a jealous eye 
on all thoſe principles which help to juſtify: 
us in the unreſtrained indulgence of our ap- | 
petiihns and paſſions. 1111514 04 dog 

Mankind are ſo formed, that they cannot 
be eaſy in their own minds without ſome 
kind of principles on which they may juſtify. 
or defend their own conduct. When theres 
fore they find that they cannot, or rather a 
not, bring up their own. conduct to the 

Vol. II. N known, 


178 
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8A, known; eſtabliſhed, and auſhoriſed ſtand - 


Xx. 
"Ennis 


ard of vittuous behaviour, they immediately 
ſet about bringing en their principles to 


their practice. N, dib H . 83 


| . eee en ene in the 


I, almoſt unbounded indulgence of their in- 


elinstions, on this prixiciple;: that God has 


planted all our paſſions in us, and that he 


| irregularicies and exceſſes by pleading, that 


would not have given them to us unleſs he 
had intended that we ſhould gratify them. 


But they ever reflect, that God has like- 


wiſe planted reaſon and conſcienee within 


late all our gratiſications by the rules of 


true moderation, era bee ee of 


genuine religion. 
Others again juſtify thendſelves; in a their 


the temptations to indulge in all kinds of 
pleaſures are ſo ſtrong, that it is far beyond 


their power to reſiſt and ſurmount them, 
But this is only a pretence: it is the want 
of il and determined reſolution, not the 


want of pater, that makes us yield tamely 
to the impulſe of every inclination or paſſion 
that happens to be uppermoſt. God has 
n n of 
will 
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will and reſolutions which,: vrhen exerted in 58 My 
a determined manner, is capable of ver- 
coming every diffieulty, and of braving 

every danger. And the ſtrength - df this 
reſolution is ever cquntenaneed and fupn 
ported by Heaven, When it is' exerted on 
the ſide, or in the cauſe of virtue anũ righte- 
ouſneſs. Nay, let thoſe perſons who tires 
tend that the temptations to vice are alto- 
gether irreſiſtible be told, that the paint / 
honour in the faſhionable. world demands. 
ſomething to be done by them much more 
difficult, than any thing that 'virize and the 
law of God demand of us; and let them 
ſee how in ſupport of honour the innate 
ſtrength of the human mind diſplays itſelf in 
all its vigour. Strange! that men ſhould exert fa 
the firmeſt fortitude in obedience to the laws 1 
of manners, and manners too which rea- 
ſon can ſearcely approve; and yet ſhall plead 
that we are quite weak and incapable of any 


manly efforts in obedience to the laws of 
virtue and of God, on which the chief 
happineſs and glory: * ne en _ 

. 4 © 1þ Rp d | 
| Others again e e in 
* which they are conſeious are not 
„ night, 


_ 
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8E&M. right, on the principle, that their follies, ir- 
| 2 regularities, and even great vices, are only 
the mere infirmities of nature, and that God 
is good and merciful, and will not call them 
to a ſevere account for them. But ſuch 
perſons ought to conſider, that God has, in 
the conſtitution of nature and the courſe 
of Providence, annexed puniſhments to vice 
even in this world, and ſuch puniſhments as 
ſooner or later will unavoidably follow upon 
4 continued indulgence in vicious conduct. 
And if the face of God is ſet againſt wicked- 
neſs of all kinds, ſo that it is actually pu- 
niſhed under his government in this world, 
what. ground can there be to hope, that un- 
der the ſame government in another world 
it ſhall eſcape unpuniſhed? It is true that 
God is good. He is goodnels itſelf, God 
is love, and awells in love. But it is the 
goodneſs of an univerſal Governor which 
requires, that the authority of his lawsſhould 
be preſerved, and that every tranſgreſſion 
unrepented of and unamended ſhould meet 
with a proper treatment. And as vice is 
the reproach of our nature, the natural 
ſource of miſery to ourſelves and hurt to 
others, ſo the very principle of goodneſs 
HRT 4 


will 
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will lead che all-gracious Governor of the 3 NA 


world to inflict deſerved puniſhment on all A 


the incorrigible workers of iniquit : 
2. If we would wiſh to be ' fortified 
againſt ſuch maxims as may cauſe to err 


from the dictates of wiſdom and the paths of 


virtue, let us beware of imagining, that it 
is a matter of no conſequence what prin 


ciples we embrace. Some people, from a 
miſtaken and abſurd notion about the liberty 


of thinking, conclude that they are perfectſy 
innocent in eſpouſing any principles'what= 


ſoever. © Every man,” ſay they, has 
an unalienable right to think for himſelf, 
„ and can be accountable to none for the 
& judgments he forms, or the maxims he 
4. admits.” It is true, that we areaccount= 
able to no human juriſdiction for bur 


thoughts and principles, as long as we keep 


them to ourſelves: but we are as really ac- 
countable to Cad for our principles as for 
our actions; I mean thoſe principles which 
have a real direct influence on life and 
manners. When men form principles from 
the ſecret bias of eorrupt paſſions and bad 
habits, which principles they afterwards em- 


ploy to ned and juſtify themſelves in 
8 their 
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SEASL their criminal courſes, they are as ren ac- 
” XX: , countable-to God for ſuch principles, as fot 
the actions which flow from them, or are 
defended by them. It is therefore of mighty 
importance to us, eſpecially in the early 
ſtages of life, to be extremely cautious what 
opinions we form, and what principles we 
eſpouſe. Bad maxims are frequently more 
dangerous, more hurtful, than bad paſſions. 
The former fortify the mind in vicious 
courſes and habits ; they cut off the beſt 
means of returning to virtue, which is 
ſurely hy the influence of virtuous and wor- 
thy principles. Let young people there- 
fore be on their guard againſt theſe fan- 
taſtical notions of à liberty of thinking, 
which lead them to imagine that they are 
not accountable at the Divine Tribunal for 
their principles of conduct, as well as for 
their conduct itſelf. Let us reverence the 
advice of the great Saviòur and Friend of 
mankind, Take bred; that the light which is 
in ubut be not darkneſs. And let us tremble, 
When e reflect upon his awful but friendly 
Warning, That it vill be the condemnation of 
man, that light is come into the world, but 
of ove tf e BAR Togo 61 " they 
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becauſe their deeds have been cuil. 


mined to exerciſe our on judgment in the 


moſt cool and daliberute manner, upon every 
ſubject we hear canvaſſed in'converſation; 
er find treated of in books. Let us be- 
ware of being ſo intoxicated with the ele- 
gance, the beauty, the ſprightlineſa and ſpi- 
rit of the ſpeaker; and efpecially of the 
writer, as to lead us to forget: or noglect to 
exerciſe our :own reaſon, and conſult the 
natural ſentiments of our on minds on 


what he aſſorts. There is a mighty power 


of ſeduction in the talent of declamation 
and of fine writing,” which ſeldom fails to 
impoſe upon young perſons h Oo have hot 
a more than ordinary degree of judgment 
or ſagacity. And the finer>the* perſon's 
taſte is, ſo much the greater is the danger 
of his being enchanted out of his reaſon; 
When the mind) is agitated and heated with 
the excellence and ſpirit of the compoſi» 
tion, it is very apt to allow the Judging 
power to continue unexereiſed, and not to 
doubt, that what is ſaid ſo ſinely muſt be 
00 Jef. But let us always remember, 
10 7 


that 


105 
they have loved darkneſt rather -than-idight, mn R M. 


FEY Py” tt he moſt Pleaſing arts of compoſition 
_ are intended only to ſervt as more agree». 
ble vehicles to true and important facts, to 
ſound reaſon, and to worthy ſentiments. 
To ſuffer the whole attention of the mind 
to be engroſſed with the mere means of 
OED is juſt as ifa [perſon [ſhould 
be ſo delighted with the poliſh and glitter 
of the pipes which conveyed to him his 
draught of water, as never to reflect on the 
quality of the water itſelf, which may be 
very pernicious; perhaps quite poiſonous. 
Farther, let young people take care not 
to be dazzled with the authority of great 
names, and their diſtinguiſhed reputation 
for genius and learning. It is always, and 
juſtly, reckoned a mark of a mean and nar- 
row mind, to be guided by mere authority, 
in matters eſpecially where truth, virtue, 
and religion are concerned. On the con- 
trary, it is juſtly eſteemed a mark of a 
manly and generous mind, to receive no- 
thing on the footing of authority only, but 
upon the ſtrength of the eyidence with 
vrhich it is ſupported. Let every one there- 
fore accuſtom himſelf to try the truth and 
Wr e of the opinion even of the 
__ 
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firſt-rate geniuſſes of the age before he res. a 


ceives them. — the author we are 


a eee or a 9 the mr . 
brated men in ſome ſpecies of writing that 
are perhaps in Europe at preſent ), yet let 
us learn to forget or neglect his fame, and 
exerciſe our own judgment with candour 
and modeſty indeed, but at the ſame time 
with firmneſs, and with the ſame freedom 
as we would. do on, the moſt ordinary au- 
thors. Tou will perhaps think that this 
would be too bold, and “ that it is not for 
* ſuch novices as we are, to pretend to doubt 
6 or call in queſtion what is reaſoned out 
« and affirmed by ſuch extraordinary ge- 
4 giuſſes, and ſuch veterans too in learn» 
mM ing and the arts of reaſoning: that this 
A as if a Pigmy ſhould pretend to combat 
a Hercules,” —Let every one anſwer to 
2 objection, in the ſpirited manner in 
which young Elihu anſwered a ſimilar one 
in the bock of Job, xxxii, 6, 2, 8, 9, 10, 
Aud Elibu agfucred aud ſaid, ] an young, 
and ye are old; wherefore 1 ar afraid, and 
4. not er you mine opinion, 1 ſaid, 4 
A „* In the year 1764- „ PL: 1900s 
oe fun | | ſboula 
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SERM. ſhould oi and multitude of years ſhould 
dach wiſdom. But there is a ſpirit in man, 


however young, and the” inſpiration of the. 
Almighty'\ givetb them underſtanding. Great 
men are not always wiſe,” neither do the aged 
underfland judgment. T herefore T ſaid, heark- 
en to me, I alſo will ſhe © mine opinion. Let 
che young, in imitation of this ancient ex- 
ample, exereiſe thut underflanding given 
them by the inſpiration of the Almigbiy; and 
if they do it faithfully, they will have 
reaſon to ſay with reſpect to ſome of the 
moſt celebrated modern authors, as Elihu 
ſaid of his unn "nn men are _— 
ways wiſe,” © | 
- 4. Another important rule which merits 
your particular attention; let us be on our 
guard, leſt we allow our keenneſs in culti- 
vating our talents for reaſoning and diſ- 
puting, to engroſs us ſo entirely, as to ne- 
gle the cultivation of our powers of juy= 
ing. The powers of reaſoning and judging 
are no doubt nearly allied; but at the fame 
time they dre very Main It is one kind 
of exerciſe of our reaſon to follow out a 
train or proceſs of reaſoning: but it is an- 
ane and a very different thing to paſs a 
N ache 
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eight judgment on theſe) reaſonings / A per- SEAM 
fon” may excel in a kind vf talent of reaſ6ris — 


ing very plauſibly and ſubtilely, "who may 
be very deficient in the talent of judging 


juilly. But this laſt talent, though leſs 
pompous, leſs noiſy, and leſs flattering to 
human vanity than the firſt, is yet the maſt 
excellent in "itſelf, nay” is indeed the chief 
excellence of the human underſtanding. Let 
us therefore be more ambitious of acquiring 


the 2 4 to judge Juſtly,” than to d 
acutely *. 


The i importance of J 00 juſlly ahi 
mere OE, is wp incteaſed, "when 
TE 


* Nothivg 4 is more common TY Uſe thin to ſee peo- 
ple who value themſelves on their ſuperior acoteneſs, 
miſled ſo far by ſabrile reaſonings, as to doubt or diſbe- 
lieve what no. perſon of good ſenſe could ever entertain 
the leaſt doubt of. Perſons, too, of this turn of mind, 
will fix their whole attention, and employ their whole 
acuteneſs or ingenuity on ſome little difficulty on obe 
fide of the queltion; while they overlook whole trains of 
ſolid argument, or perhaps ſtriking ſelf-evident truths on 
the other fide of the queſtion,” 'Theſe things can ſcafcely 
be accounted for in any other way, than that fuch perfons 
have acquired habits of valuing-themſelves on mere reaſoh- 
ing talents, aud of putting their whole confidence in them; 
while they have neglefted, or perhaps defpiſed, the nobler 
talent of judging. Let young people, however, beware of 
ſuffering ſuch notions or habits to take poſſeſſion of their 

ys 
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as to have an immediate relation to the vir- 
tue and happineſs of human life. — Young 
nn, e eee as us as 


Sol. 27 . Pogr ty SHR they 
tender minds. Let them learn rather to be indifferent 
about che character of a mere reaſoner or pleadtr, who va- 
Joes himſelf upon what or how moch he is able to ſay on 
one fide of the queſtion, Let them be ambitious to attain 
the more ſolid and valuable character of the judge, who 
weighs the whole of What is ſaid on both ſides, and 
getermioes,. as in the ſight of God, according co the ſupe- 
rior evidence. There is no moral obligation more ſacred, 
or which ought to be more inviolably fulfilled, than that of 
judging impartially, and proportioning our aſſent to the 
evidence of things, Inſtead therefore of indulging an in- 


temperate fondneſs for reaſoning, at any rate and upon all 


ſubſects, without ſeriouſly judging, let us early learn to ſet 
a proper value upon judging juſtly, and let us cultivate 
this aſſiduouſly, as a noble and moſt uſefol talent. 

And for this purpoſe, it may, be of importance to ſettle 
the diſtinction between primary trut hi, or truths of the firſt 
order, and /econgdary truths, The firſt claſs of truths ſtand 
not in need of a great multiplicity of arguments to ſupport 
hem. They are either ſelf-evident, or need only a few 
ſhort and obvious prof, | Secondary truths may be more 
remote from the primaty ones, and may require a longer 
train of reaſoning to eſtahliſn them. All the main, doc- 
wines, both of religion and morality, belong io the 
claſs. of primary truths, and ſeldom require any thing 
more than to be fairly repreſented to the mind, in order 
to command its immediate aſſent. At leaſt this is generally 
the caſe, when the mind of the receiver is free from the 
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they are capable, to exerciſe their judgment SBR{ R AL 
on the ſtate of their own minds; and the 3 


courſe of their own lives. For when they 
are unhappily ſubjected to wrong habits, 
and engaged: in vicious nn it is not 


11 may be Flee: os . e in relation. to this ſabjed, 
that that kind of knowledge is juſtly regarded as the moſt 
certain, as the moſt ſatisfying,” and generally too the moſt 
important, which approaches neareſt to  Iptuition,, and ge- 
pends on the feweſt ſteps of reaſoning, Even in the ma- 
thematics, where the moſt ſurpriſing efforts of the humin 
mind are diſcovered, in deducing truths in a moſt; con- 
vincing manner throogh a long train of ſſeps, the fewer 
the Reps are by which the ſame truth is brought out, the 
demonſtration is eſteemed To much the finer; ſo that if one 
man ſhall conduct us to a truth of this ſort by a chain of 
reaſoning of twenty links, another man who ſhall lead 8 
to the ſame truth by half a dozen of links, Will juſtly be 
regarded as poſſeſſed of the more maſterly genius of the 
two, . When therefore we meet with attempts, either j 
books or converſation, to invalidate the evidence of the 
original principles of human knowledge, af the primary 
truths of religion and morality, or ſuch others as are nearly 
connected with them, we have ſome ground to ſuſpe& that 
ſuch attempts do not proceed from a love of truth, but 
from ſome lower motive. And when we attend more 
cloſely to the reaſonings-of perſons of this ſtamp, we may 
diſcern, that though they call the moſt indubitable truths 
in queſtion on ſuch occaſions as anſwer their purpoſes, yet 
on other occaſions they take the moſt doubtful things as 
certain on very ſlender evidence, or on no evidence at all; 
and thus frequently eg took as 1 a Larne as ney 
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| SER R 1. . that you reaſon with them, and lay 


the ſtrongeſt arguments before them. Their 


buabits and paſſions will juſtify themſelves, 


and ſuggeſt to them anſwers and replies in 
great abundance to all that can be ſaid; ſo 
that your reaſonings will make little or no 


impreſnion. But if you can prevail upon 


them to take their own ſtate of mind, their 
own courſe of life, and their own reaſon- 
ings in defence of themſelves, under their 
on ſerious conſideration, if you can en- 
gage them to employ their judging, and not 
merely their reaſoning, power on the whole 


of their own caſe, then indeed you have 
gained a very material point, and have 


made them take an important ſtep to- 


| wards amendment. For it is only by the 


calm exerciſe of their own judgment. on 
their own conduct, that they can be ſet 


right: or to expreſs it otherwiſe, it is only 


the perſon that is /c/ Hcorrecled who is truly 
correfted. He only i is tel directed who 
carries bis director in his own boſom, © _ 
Let it then be conſidered as one of the 
mo important inſtruQions that can be given 
to youth, to recommend to them not to rely 
merely on reaſoning, even on reaſoning 
— about 


Hitedful Miteime an bels. Wh 


about their own temper and train of » life, SERM 
but to judge after they have reaſoned; and. 9 * 
particularly, to pronounce a cool judgment 

as to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the de- 

fences or apologies they are inelined to 
make for their own conduct. Aſſure them, 
they will find upon trial, that however elo | 
quent their paſſions may be, and whatever 
plauſible: pleas they may urge for their gra · 
tiſication; yet, as ſoon as they themſelves 
aſſume the character of à judge, und are te- 
ſolved to exerciſe this ice faithfully, coul 
reaſon and conſcience will at once ſet 
through all the oratory, or rather ſophiſtry, | 
of paſſion and prejudice, and determine on 
the ſide of what is morally right and good. 
The ſum of what has been ſaid on this | 
point is, That it is a matter of mighty conſe» 
quence to cultivate in early life the capacity 
of the-buman mind for judging impartially 
on all ſubjects. It is this that conſtitutes 
the chief diſtinction between the mg/terly 
philoſopher and the vain-conceited aorangler, 
between the man of genuine good" ſenſe and 

the plauſible reaſoner. Nay, it is this which 

_ conſtitutes a chief part of the difference be- 


tween 


=: — _ \ 
* tween bean we man l the ee, 
— * bent r 5 5 oi | Of 1. 
F. Another aasee Fob toe 
nber againſt imbibing hurtful notions 
is, to "exerciſe our judgment, not only on 
the arguments. and reaſonings of the author 
we are ſtudying, but alſo to attend carefully 
to the temper and ſpirit of his work; pars 
ticularly to mark what appears to be his 
chief aim, his ruling paſſion in the capacity 
of a writer. Let us examine, whether he 
ſeems to ſeek truth for its on ſake,” or to 
ſeek the reputation of a ſuperior penetration 
and ſagacity? whether he has a ſerious de- 
ſire and intention to communicate inſtruc- 
tion, or only aims at diſplaying his own 
ingenuity? If it is not his aim to inſtruct, 
dme to ot to reg in this aner 
ily. 
Again, in e let it be 
En to ſearch for truth. That per- 
ſon who ſits down with this aim will em- 
brace truth wherever he finds it. He will 
not be diſappointed, though it ſhould be the 
reſult of his more accurate inquiries, to find 
himſelf of the ſame opinion with the reſt of 
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the world *, and of the ſame opinion that sR RN. 
he was himſelf before he began his inquiry. 2 
It will be ſatisfaction enough to him tobe ; 
conſcious' that his perſuaſion ĩs now the e 
fect of reaſon and inquiry. There are two 
great hinderances to the ĩmpartial ſearching 
after truth, and eonſequently to the ſucceſſ« 
ful finding of it. Theſe are,-a. fondneſs for 
novelty, and à paſſionate defire of the repu- 
tation of ſuperior. genius and diſcernment. 
Let us beware of theſe things. To know 
all that can be attained by our utmoſt dili- 
gence, is an ambition worthy of a rational 
ſoul, | But if our ambition, inſtead of being 
pointed to the attainment of real knowledge, 
has for its object the /ame' of extraordinary 
learning and uncommon knowledge, in this 
caſe it is likely to produce pedantry, ne 
We dae nn 15 e 
. ih 41 10 LF Again, 


ee n NY bh bigotry in 
oppoſing common op a5 in . defending 
them, 

+ * This ſort of v vanity,” (ay 8 ks; author, 
Biſhop Sherlock, in. a, ſermon on the ſame tent) . this 
«« ſort, of vanity it is which bas furniſhed. the world 
«4 with, Sceptics in every ſcience; and in religion above all 

* others. Other ſciences are the attainmentof hut a ſmall 
«© part of mankind, and to triumph over their errors is at 
«« beſt but a limited glory ; whereas religion being the ge- 

Vor. L. O « neral 
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„ - Again, as another ſeeurity againſt wrong 


* S notions, let us accuſtom ourſelves: to a ſuſ- 


penſe of judgment os intricate and difficult 
liberation, and at full leiſure. If we make 
to alter our opinions. Inſtead of being | 
haſty, poſitive, and dogmatical, it will be 
our wiſdom to be dow, modeſt, and diffi- 
dent, till longer time, more patient in- 
quiry; and greater experience, have quali 
mee ſinal judgment. 1814 lie 
Laſtly, let us ever preſerve an-habitua} = 
le the weakneſs and foibles 
of the human mind; and let us offer up our 
ſupplications to the Father of lights, that he 
may ſend forth his light and truth to be 
our guides: that he may graciouſly deliver 
us from all the errors into which our weak- 
neſs, our prejudices and paſſions, are apt to 
lead us;=/hbat hs may guide us by bis Spinit 
end counſelwhile here, and afterwards re. 
cerve ws into bis glory, Amen, 
< vera} puſenten. of che weed; 10 congutthuthie mb 
„ looks like univerſal monarchy; and ſeems to be the very 


« empire of wiſdom and knowledge, rifing out of the rains 
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Duties of em, ha 
1 2 


| Marr, ax) lit, "WF 2 


_ unto e ferives 1 pburiſcet, Sits 
Eile, for ye pen tythe of Win, bnianjf 
and cummin, and have omitted tui ivtigh- 
lier matters of ibe lau, jadgment, mercy, 
und faith + tlg ought ye ia Have: edt 
and nat to leaue the other -undonet 5119s; 


EAN cotiſiderite perſon mut ne- 5 84 
knowledge it to be a matter of im- . 


portance, that ech duty of the Chriſtlah 
life ſhould have its own-propet weight and 
rank,” To lay 4 different ſtreſe upon "i 
branch of religion from what God has laid 
upon it, would be to miſtake the will of 
God, and to aft contrary to it; under the 

O 2 ſolemn 
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The ſuperlative Importance of 
ſolemn pretence of obeying it. There is 
the more need of ſettling the comparative 
worth and rank of the different kinds of 
duties of religion, becauſe we find mankind 
in all ages have been prone to run into 
dangerous on this point. The 
generality of mankind have always been 
inclined to beſtow their chief regard, and 
ſpend their warmeſt zeal, on the external 
parts, of religion; while ſome others have 
run into. the contrary extreme, and have 
treated them with utter contempt and 
neglect. 13 

Our bleſſed* Aw who ſaw 405 
all the errors and miſtakes into which 
mankind fall, has with great wiſdom, 
ſettled the rank of the different kinds or 
orders of religious duties in the words of 
the text. He has not only given the pre- 
ference to the weightier matters of the law, 


judgment, mercy, and fidelity; but has 
marked the importance of this preference, 


by pronouncing ſolemn woes upon thoſe 


who omit. and neglect ſuch eſſential du- 
ties. And at the ſame time he has de- 
clared, that the ritual and external du- 
ties, though inferior to the former, yet 
. ks be deſpiſed and negloted, 


£03 * 
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in his ſimple and juſt manner werfe; SER M. 


They mit not be it unde. 
In ſpeaking from theſe words, it may 
not be 1 improper 

: To make ſome _ 3 obſervations, 


which may help, to throw light on the 


ſub) ect, and e miſtakes concern 
ing it. 


I. ew tne e 


lier matters f the late, the love of God, 
juſtice, mercy, and fidelity, are more ex- 
cellent in their own nature, and ought al- 


— 


ways to be preferred, to all ritual and po- 


ſitive inſtitutions, whenever they come into 
competition with themn. 

III. To ſhew, that citing: the 
intrinſic and ſuperior. excellence of moral 
tutions, which are of divine appointment 
ought, to be religiouſly obſerved, and that 
deſpiſe and neglect them. ; Add; rin jy 8 
IV. Laſtly, To make ſome application 
of what may be ſaid to that ſolemn poſi- 
tive inſtitution of our 2 $49 rig 
we have now in our view. 


9 —— Sus 


The fuperlative: importance of 

I propoſed, I. To make; ſome. gdſerva- 
tions on the ſubject which may help to 
ülluſtrate it, and prevent miſtakes concern 
ing it. And 

1. You. may obſerve, that our Vleſled 
Saviour, in this chapter particularly, and 
through the whole courſe of his public life, 
ſtands forth a bold and public corrector of 
the falſe and ſyperſtitious notions and prac- 
tices that prevailed among his country- 
men: he attacks, with equal freedom, the 
doctrines and e that were faſhion- 
able among the higher ranks of people, as 
well as thoſe that prevailed among the 'vul- 
gar. This is a ſtrong proof that he was 
not a deſigning elk relle deceiver; for 
he courted not the applauſe or favour of any 
ſet of men, of any party or ſect, but re- 
proved and condemned what was wrong in 
them all without diſtin tion, and this in the 
moſt determined and undaunted manner. 
2% As the whole of this chapter, and 
particularly the text, is levelled againſt ſu- 
perſtitious notions and practices, let us ob- 
ſerve that there are two kinds or degrees 
of ſuperſtition, which ſhould: be carefully 
V 5 . is a ſuperſtition of 
8 the 


the Moral Duties . 


ineonſiſtent with che eſſentials of religion, 
ſuch as juſtice,” merey, fidelity, and the 
love of God. There is — oo 
of a more harmleſs kind, | whiel may dif- 
cover a weakneſs of underſtanding, but yet 
is eonſiſtent * _ goodinels and pu- 
ny of hem.  couftsb 18d nad 


The f and =O dapgerour, Kind of 
ſuperſtition is that which is reproved and 
condemned in the text, and throughout the 
whole of this chapter. This kind of ſu- 
perſtition ſhews itſelf in furious zeaf for 
rites and ceremonies, for the modes and 
cireumſtances of the external inſtitutlons of 
religion. N perſon who has this bigotted 
attachment to theſe poſitive inſtitutions 
and every thing connected wich them, 
imagines, that by a ſtrict and ſerupulous 
obſervance of them He is more acceptable 
to God, than by the moſt conſcientious diſ- 
charge of moral and ſocial duties. Ace- 
cording to his ideas of religion, God is 
more offended with the omiffion of any 
one of thoſe ritual and merely'circumſtan- 
tlal matters, than with the tranſgreſſion of 
fy moſt eſſential laws of morality, It is 
O 4 evident 


che worſt and groſſeſt kind, thar is utterly e. 


om evident ag att ena in- 
4 volves in it low and unworthy conceptions 


of God, as if he was better pleaſed with 
little obſervances, than with the eternal 
laws of truth, righteouſneſs, and goodneſs, 
Such notions are the groſſeſt corruptions 
of all religion. Such notions not only 
weaken but deſtroy the very principles of 
virtue, make the light which is in men 
to be darkneſs, ſtupify the conſcience, and 
totally pervert that guide of human life. _ 
We are apt to think it almoſt impoſlible 
chat any perſon ſhould be ſo ſtrangely blind- 
ed as to believe, that all the laws of juſtice 
and humanity ſhould rather be violated, 
than the leaſt abatement be made in modes 
of belief or of worſhip, and ſuch other 
things as may be very indifferent in their 
own nature. But, alas! the hiſtory of 
mankind furniſhes too many inſtances and 
proofs of the reality of ſuch characters. 
This ſeems to have been the character of 
the Phariſees in our Saviour's time; they 
paid the tythes of mint, aniſe, and cum- 
min, and ſuch little herbs, with a ſuperſtis 
tious exactneſs, while they neglected the 

weightier matters of the law, devoured 
45 - widows 
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ſuch perſons as oppoſed their opinions and 
worldly intereſts.” And, even in our own 


age, we ſee many inftances of men who 
ſhew the warmeſt zeal for matters of doubt- 


ful diſputation, and for the circumſtances 


and modes of religious inſtitutions, who 
at the ſame time think lightly, and even 


ſometimes ſpeak contemptuoully, of the 


great 1 en ax 7 758 rags mo- 
rality. 1 


ae this Kind of fuer goes 
no farther than leading to the omiſſion of 
moral-duties, when they come in compe- 
| petition with ceremonial obſervances. Thus 
the Phariſees in our Saviour's' time car- 


ried their ſuperſtition for the 7e/ preſcribed 


on the [Jewiſh ſabbath ſo far, that they 


offices of the greateſt hymanity and mercy. 
At other times the ſame ſuperſtitious prin- 
ciple carried them much higher, even to 
perpetrate the greateſt crimes without re- 
luctance or remorſe ; for they thought that 
in killing our Saviour, they did God an 


blamed him for breaking that reſt, by doing 
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widows houſes, and perſecuted unto death EKM. 
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acceptable ſervice. So much for the firſt 


and groſſeſt kind of ſuperſtition: and were 


We 


N. we to trace out and enumerate the horrible 
0 cee of it in the hiſtory of mankind, we 

ſhould be obliged to e 1 hs 
ſcenes. indeed. |. 

The ſecond and more harmbefs Und of 
ſuperſtition, which may ſhew ea weakneſs 
of underſtanding, but which is conſiſtent 
with prevailing goodneſs and et of 
heart and life, is as follows: 


There are perſons ee to 1.5 met 
with in life, who diſcover a great deal of 
credulity, who are apt to give credit to 
things that are marvellous or extraordi- 
nary, as well as other things for which 

there is neither evidence nor probability. 
Men of this caſt of mind are commonly 

diſpoſed to pay too great a regard to dreams 
and to trifling accidents, as omens and pre- 
ſages of ſomething future to befal them: 
and if they have any thing of a religious 
turn, they are apt to over-rate the ex- 
ternal- inſtitutions of religion, and ſuch 
modes and circumſtances of them as are 
no ways eſſential. But ſuch perſons may, 
at the ſame time, be men of real piety and 
great goodneſs of heart. They may retain 
the higheſt veneration for truth, juſtice, 

2 11 | and 
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and humanity, as the laws * SERA 


me not args t ny” conſidergs” nn 

Its to — 10 n ee 
mankind are of this character, ſome in a 
higher, others in a lower degree, And if 
this be really ſo, they are by no means to 
be ranked wich thoſe under the dominion 
of that more dangerous aud e 
ſtition deſcribed above. 

It is of real importance in the — 
of life to make the diſtinction betwixt theſe 
two different kinds of ſuperſtition: for to 
conclude all perſons who have any tinc- 
ture of ſuperſtition, under one denomina - 
tion, would, in many inſtances, be doing 
the greateſt injuſtice to the characters of 
men, The: laſt, kind of ſuperſtitious per- 
ſons, though they may be deficient in 
ſtrength of underſtanding, yet they may 
be valuable, and in many — ami- 
able members of ſociety, and ought by no 
means to be deemed den n 
with contempft. 150. 

It is too common a thing fon thoſe whe 


value themſelves upon their liberal and 


manly way of nn to deſpiſe every 


} 


S ERM. one in whom they diſcern any meaſure of 
= what they call ſuperſtition.” Nay, they 


are ſometimes diſpoſed to contemn and 
nidiecule genuine piety itſelf,” upon account 
of the company in which it is found. But 
ſurely ſuch perſons would do well to con- 
ſider, whether it would be any diminu- 


tion of juſt freedom of thought, that they 


reſtrained themſelves from contemptuous 
and harſh ſentiments of perſons ſincerely 
devout and truly virtuous, though weak, 
perhaps, in ſome reſpects. Nay, they 
would do well to conſider, whether thoſe 


perſons whom they affect to deſpiſe and 


ridicule, are not perſons of finer hearts, 
of purer virtue, and on the whole of wor- 
thier characters, and more acceptable in 
the ſight of God, than perhaps they them 
ſelves are. For it muſt allowed, that a 
mere over-reverence for things ſacred, to 
which a certain degree of reverence is moſt 
certainly due, even together with ſome 
other weakneſſes which may be called ſu- 
perſtitions, cannot deſtroy the worth of a 
character in which piety and all the eſ- 
a virtues are found to pre val. 
NN one eee Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe we ſhould meet with a SLAM 
ay whoſe affection, whoſe eſteem and Kt 


veneration for ſome great. friend and bene- 
factor ſnhould riſe to ſuck a ſuperſtitious 
height, that he would think himſelf guilty 
ofa. crime if he ſhould happen any har 
to hurt a picture, or tread upon the ſhadow 
of his friend; and let us further ſuppoſe, 
that his zeal to perform every office and 
duty of real friendſhip to him was propor- 
tionally high; I would aſk, Could we, with 
any degree of truth and juſtice fay, that 
ſuch a perſon. was not a real friend, but a 
hypocritical Mi falſe one? In n 
is obvious. 

Let it be obſerved, that Chriſtianity 
is quite clear of the leaſt tincture of ſuper- 
ſtition of any kind. The doctrines, the 


precepts, the ſpirit of our holy religion, 


are diametrically oppoſite to the firſt and 
worſt kind of ſuperſtition already: deſcribed. 
We ſee in this chapter where the text 
lies, how many ſolemn woes our Saviour 
pronounces againſt thoſe who are under 
its fatal influence. Neither does Chriſt» 
1anity give. the leaſt countenance or encou- 
— to any of the more harmleſs 
55 forms 


The fuperlative Importance of 
ERM. forms of it. Chriſtianity enjoins nothing 


1 J. 


* 


but what rraſom approves. Nay;/ it en- 
joins nothing but what the reaſon of man, 
arrived at its ſtrength and maturity; even 
in ſuch enlightened ages as the eighteenth 
century; approyes. Chriſtianity every where 
Plates religion on its eternal bottom of 
righteouſneſs,” purity, humanity, and the 
love of God. It every where gives us the 
moſt amiable and conſdlatory ideas of the 
Divine nature, perſections, and govern- 
ment. It no where enjoins monkiſh auſte- 
rities of any kind: nay, there is nothing 
ſour, moroſe, or gloomy in the doctrine, 
precepts, or ſpirit of it; on the contrary, 
they are fitted to inſpire ſerenity, peace, 
and cheerfulneſs. Mben ye fat, ſays our 
Saviour, be not of a fad countenanct; but 
avhen thou faſteſt, anoint thine head ant 
 noa/b thy face, that thin appear not to mon 
| PE 6 unto 47 Father whe hel in 
| A 
eee own Gunner and: webs 
er are not chargeable with the leaſt ap- 
pearance of ſuperſtition of any kind. He 
converſed with perfect — freedom 
with all ranks of men. His manners were 


1 el 


ſweet, eaſy, and ſimple. ie contiilentink SER 
4 ett the Wange expteſſes 


or requiting it of . his pie His ener 


mies charged him; with,impiety,..onty be- 


cauſe he was an, enemy to their, ſuperſti- 
tions... They acguſed him of being a glut- 


ton and. a wing-bibber, merely, becauſe he 
ſhewed no ſuperſtitious averſion to inno- 


cent pleaſures and, enjoyments. , ui nn 


It: is true that the religign of:Tefus, - 


appointed two; eaſy and ſimple, rites, Bap- 


tiſm, and the Lord's Supper, Theſe were 


intended as. means of promoting real reli- 
gion; and no ſuperſtitious eireumſtances 
are enjoined in theſe inſtitutions themſelves; 
All the circumſtances are; left entirely to 
Chriſtian prudence and liberty. Circum- 
ſtances of human invention may have been 
added ſince, and may have been inſiſted 
upon as veceſſary Parts of the Divine ins 
ſtitution. Here it is that. ſuperſtition be- 
gins ; when, men. aſſume to themſelves the 
authority of Heaven, inſiſting upon modes 
and circumſtances as eſſential, which are 
not of Divine appointment. Chriſtianity 
allows us to refuſe n to all human 
. impo- 
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The ſuperlative Importance of 
a and even calls us to fand faft 
in that liberty wherewith Chrift has made 
us free . As far as God doth command, 
we muſt follow his direction: but when 
the Divine command doth not limit and 


determine us, it is beſt then to follow the 
reaſon of our own minds in the free uſe 


of our liberty. But at the ſame time it 


is to be pbſerved, that there is no ſuper- 


ſtition in uſmg things not expreſsly com- 
manded by God, even in the worſhip of 
God, if they be decent and becoming, and 

ſuch as' reaſon allows and approves. * But 
the ſuperſtition lies in men's aſſuming to 
themſelves the authority to uſe them and 
impoſe them upon others as 2ſntial to the 
inſtitution, and as Divine, when in re-. 


ality they are FN: of wen pk appointment 


at all. N 1 1 

Christy is 1 been doubt the mot 
rational, and even philoſophical, public re- 
ligion that ever was or is to be found in 
the world. It has the feweſt incumbrances 
from things foreign to effential religion. 


Its great principles of piety and morality 


en though we ſhould alder it as a 


e Gal. v. 2. b A 
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a 


ind of vifdom or philoſophy) are the * 
moſt divine philoſophy that can be con- * 9 


ceived. The natural 'effe& of thoſe prac- 
tical principles is to ſweeten, to elevate, to 


fortify, and to comfort the human mind. 


to make man happy in himſelf, and uſeful 


to others, in the moſt effectual and exten · 


ſive manner he is capable-ofo+ We may 


julily glory in ſuch à religion; we may 


depreciate it in the eyes of mankind. Such 


perſons may be poſſeſſed of diſtinguiſhing 


genius in ſpeculative ſciences, or may have 


taſte in the Belles Lettres and fine arts; 
but either they muſt not have attended to 
that perfection of moral excellence a 
played in the morality of the Goſpel 

in the character of its founder, or qhey 


muſt be void of taſte for that ſpecies of 


beauty which is of the higheſt order. 
Thoſe, I ſay, who endeavour to beget in 
the minds of men a contempt of the Goſ- 

| pel, muſt either want underſtanding to 


diſcern what it teaches, or à heart to feel 


that moral excellence it diſplays, which 


alone can make man happy in this and 
Wert II. n P 145 3 in 
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in aneteruat world. Letus:confider it, there- 


fore, as the glory of Chriſtianity, that it 
ſtands at the utmoſt | diſtance from every 


thing ſuperſtitious. We no proceed to the 


nit mne ur en 08 boa te 


Second thing propoſed; namely, to ſhew 


that moral duties, the weightier matters of 


— 


the law, juſtice, merey, fidelity, and the 
love of God, are more excellent in their 


own nature, and ought always to be pre- 


ſerred to all ritual and poſitive inſtitutions 
whenever eee e nnn 


then on: Mes $45.:94 5 7 14's 4 © cy arent 


New Teſtament, in the ,moſt expreſs and 


„ey are FRI excellent 3 . 
ney inſtitutions, becauſe. they are enjoined 


by reaſon as well as xevelation—becaule 


poſitive duties are merely inſtrumental, 


only means in religion, and not end 


variable in their own nature, and of limited 


duration; whereas moral, and divine vir- 


tues are unchangeable in their nature, and 
of everlaſting. duration —And. accordingly 
the ſuperior excellence of the laſt is every 
where inculcated, both in the Old and 


ſolemn MANNET. + ovaviioatt am 2541 


1. Then, The, weightier matters of the 
law are more excellent than ceremonial 
obſervances, 


the Moral Duties of Religion. 2117 
obſervances, becauſe they are enjoined bord 96 
by reaſon and revelation ; whereas poſſrive in- 
ſtitutions are enjoined by revelation only, 
Our obligation to the practice of all moral 
duties can be ſhewn from the relations we 
ſtand in to God and one another; and from 
the law written on our hearts, and inter- 
woven with our nature itſelf; there is a 
certain inward ſenſe which points out to us 
the intrinſie excellence of moral duties prior 
to any external command. Whereas ourobli- 
gation to obſerve external inſtitutions takes ita 
riſe from Divine authority alone, and could 
not be knowyn but by revelation. Now, it 
cannot be doubted but that ſuperior light 
and evidence, additional and more univer- 
ſal obligations, are proofs, of ſuperior ex · 
cellence; and are plain intimations from 
the Author of qur nature, which of theſe 
two ſorts of 165 ee ban Preferred 
when they interfete. 14 eckt 1 i 
2. Poſitive duties are eee 
only, and are intended merely as helps 
and aſſiſtances to the practice of the eſſen - 
tials of religion and morality. They have 
the nature of means toward an end; where - 
as the weightier matters of the law are the 
ends themſelves, And were it not for 

1 „ thai: 


91 
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Tube ſuperiative importance of 
their ſubſervieney to thoſe great ends, 
God, would never have ,enjoined them. 
They muſt therefore be comparatively of 
lefs:value than the eſſential parts of reli- 
gion which they are intended to promote; 
for means are, in all oy a dels; tains 


than the end itſelf. 


3. Poſitive ion, are e in 


their own nature, and of limited duration; 


but the moral and divine virtues are un- 


ehangeable in their nature, and everlaſting 
in their duration. This muſt be admitted 


to be à certain proof of the ſuperior. ex- 


cellenee of the latter. The 'ceremonial 


laws of religion have actually been varied 
already, according to the different eireum- 


ſtances and diſpenſations in which man- 


kind have been placed. The law of the 
Moſaieal diſpenſation abounded with rites 


and ceremonies; all which were very pro- 


per at that time; and were appointed with 
great wiſdom to be a ſtanding preſervative 


ugainſt the corrupt and idolatrous cuſtoms 
of the neighbouring nations, to be em- 
blems of obligations to moral purity; and 
to lead the people to, and prepare them 
for, ＋ ens _ "0s" more ſpiritual 


: 
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ary 


religion: but vrhen that more perfect re- 8K RM: 


ligion was e he eden law 
was laid aſide. © 


The ritual vetbadin) of ths Gepe 


make but a very ſmall part of it. They 
are few in number, and very fimple in 
their nature: but even theſe few ſimple 
rites will end with the preſent] ſtate of 
things. Though Chriſtianity be tlie laſt 
and moſt perfect diſpenſation of grace, yet 
it muſt give way to the kingdom of glory. 
Then all the ordinances of the Goſpel will 
ceaſe, But internal piety and virtue, what 
bur Saviour calls the weightier matters of 
the law, as they have been of invariable 
obligation through all the various diſpen- 
ſations in paſt ages, ſo they will continue 
to be ſo in all ages to come. They will 
never ceaſe or vaniſh, but will accompauy 


us into the unſeen world, and will befound 


to be the very temper of Heaven itſelf, and 


the chief ſources of the happineſs, the per- 


fection, and glory of that everlaſting ſtate. 

This, therefore, is another unanſ{wer- 
able argument why we ſhould prefer the 
weightier matters of the law to all poſitive 
inflitutions, For that Which ſhall "abide 


F3 for 
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for ever hath certainly a greater glory than 
that which is to vaniſh away. The build. 
ing is certainly more excellent than the 
ſcaffolding, which was only deſigned to rear 
it up, and which, when the building is 
completed, will be taken down. And, in- 
deed, in every caſe, when the end is fully 
and completely attained, the means are no 


longer of any uſe, It is only in this ſtate 


of trial, of imperfection, and mortality, that 
ſuch' helps are uſeful ; but when we come 
into the happy ſtate of recompence and 


perfection, we ſhall no longer need them. 


4. Let me only juſt add, in the laſt 


place, that the ſuperior excellence and 


importance of moral gopdneſs to all ritual 
obſervances, is every where taught in Di- 
vine revelation in the moſt expreſs and 


ſolemn manner, Theſe declarations of 


Scripture confirm all the former reaſonings, 


The authority of Scripture” aſſertions muſt 


be decifive with all who acknowledge its 
Divine inſpiration,” Attend to a very ſtrong 


declaration, Iſ. i, 10-18. Hean the word 
of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom; give ear 
unto the lau of our God, Je people.' f G 
norrab. ** what purpoſe is the multimude 


4k "i 


the Moral Duties of Religion: | 


of your ſacrifices unto me, /aith the: Lord: SERUM. 


I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and 
the fat of fed beaſts, and I delight nul in 
the blood of bullocks, or gf lambs; orf be- 
goats," When qe come to appear before me, 

who hath required this at your bend to ee 
my courts #1 Bring, no, more unis oblations.; 
incenſe is an abomination unto: me; ibe news 
moons and ſabbaths, the calling of aſemblies, | 
I cannot aua with, it, is iniquity, even: 
the. ſolemn meeting... .. Your. nexw-maons, and 
our... appointed feaſts, my. foul . hateth: they. 
are. à trouble. unto me, I am weary, to bear 
them. And inben de ſpread. forth - your 
hands, vill hide mine eyes from you: gea, 
when ye make many prayers, I will not bear: 
your hands are full of bloag.. Wah ye, make 
you clean, put away the. evil of. your doings 
from before mine eyes; ceaſe. to do evil; 
learn to do 1well ; ſeek judgment; relieve the 
oppreſſed ; Judge the fatherleſs ; plead fur 
the widow. Come now, and let us. reaſon 
together, faith the Lord: though. your fins 
be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be white as ſnow ; 
though they be red like crimſon, they ſhall be 
as wool, And Micah. vi. 6, 77 8. He hath 
ſhewed. thee, nan, what, is good; and 
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SEEM, what. "doth the Lord require "of thee, but th 


ann., and to carey, . * wow 


Matt. Xii. 7; refers the ſupetſtitious bigots 


 ſubje@, is plain and ſtrong— That we ſhould 


humbly with: thy G | | 
In the New- -FRoftamotrr wur en 


of his age to a deciſive paſſage of another 
prophet, Hoſea vi. 6. J Il have mercy 
and not ſacrifice, The Hebrews; when 
they would expreſs the comparative excel - 
lence of any thing abvve another, deny 
the one and aſſert the other: and, in (this 


paſſage, when they repreſent 'our Saviour 
ſaying that God deſired merey and not 


ſacrifice, it is only what we would expreſs 
according to the idiom of our language by, 
1 defire mercy rather than ſacrifice ; or, 1 
prefer merey to facrifice; and, as the pro- 
phet adds, he abel, or acknowledg- 
ment, of Cod, to burnt offerings. In fine, 
nothing can be more direct than the words 
of the text, which condemn in ſuch a ſo- 
lemn manner the ' ſuperſtitious phariſees, 
who were very ſcrupulous about the 
ſmalleſt ritual matters, while they neglected 


the weightier matters of the law. 


The concluſion, from this part of the 


ever 


5 


the Mordl Ditizs of Religion. 


ever remain firmly perſuaded that the love 


of moral excellence, and the practice of all 
the duties to God, to mankind, and to/our- 
ſelves, which flow from it, or are connect- 
ed with it, are the great glory of our ra- 


tional natures, ; and the true foundation of 


our preſent and future happineſa. Nay, 
that moral excellence is the chief glory of 
the Divine nature itſelf, and what renders 
God the proper object of the eſteem, the 
love, and confidence, of his intelligent crea- 


tures and faithful ſubjects. Let this love 


then be the commanding principle in our 
minds, regulating all other principles, and 
governing the whole life and converſation. 
eco n may be ſo. Amen. 
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The re heb and Oblization of 
the external Obſeryances of Religion, 


MATT, xxiii. 23. 1-7 
+3 | Wo unto you, Seribes and Phariſees, 7 


_ erites; for ye pay tithe of mint, and aniſe, 
hi 
and cummin, and have omitted the weigh- 
ier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith: theſe ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. 


SERM, F.F AVING eſtabliſhed in a former diſ- 

e eee courſe the pre- eminence and prefer- 
ence due to the eſſential duties of piety and 
morality above all ritual obſervances of 
every kind, we now proceed to ſhow, as 
was propoſed, in tje 

Tluhird place, That, notwithſtanding the 
intrinſic and ſuperior excellence of moral 

duties, 


Of «the external Obſervances of Religion. 


duties, yet external inſtitutions, which are SERM, 5 


real divine appointments, ought to be reli- 
gioully obſerved; and that it is really crimi» 
nal in the ſight of God to fleſpiſe and ne- 
glect them. Theſe, ſays Jeſus Chriſt in the 
text, ye ought to have done, and not io leuuo 
the atber undond. n of this, e 
bereite Nin 1 555 
15, That our bleſſed Sendbenz 1 hand in 
every thing left a perfect pattern for our 
imitation, ſhewed, on all proper occaſions, 
a reverent and pious regard for the poſitive 
inſtitutions of religion in the Jewiſh church. 
We ſee from the hiſtory of His life, that he 
attended regularly the public feſtivals ap- 
pointed by the law of Moſes. We ſee too, 
that he commanded thoſe whom he eured 
of ſuch diſeaſes as the law had given or- 
ders about, to go and ſhew themſelves to 
the prieft, and offer the uſual gifts. We 
ſind likewiſe, before he entered upon his 
public miniſtry, that he ſubmitted to be bap- 
tized by John the Baptiſt, who was a pro- 
phet much inferior to himſelf, and who 
was only the meſſenger appointed to prb- 
claim his approach. And when John mo- 
oy. declined to perform the rite of bap- 
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tiſm to a perſon of incomparably greater 
dignity than himſelf, Jeſus would not ad- 


mit of his excuſe, but inſiſted that he ſhould 
be baptized by him; declaring at the ſame 
time, that thus it became him to fulfil all 
. Jeſus ſeems to have thought, 
that a religious obſervance of - poſitive inſti- 
tutions was neceſſary to complete his moral 
character, neceſſary to ſhew his becoming 
reſpect for the authority of God, as well as 
it was a neceſſary part of an e den ou 
ſigned to influence others. 
Now, what plauſible pretence can 5 
Chriſtian offer, for undervaluing or neglect- 
ing thoſe religious inſtitutions which Jeſus 
has enjoined, and recommended to our 


_ eſteem by his own example? Will it be ſaid 


that thoſe religious inſtitutions are only ſen- 
ſible ſigns and emblems intended for the 
part of mankind; whoſe weakneſs and 
ignorance render ſuch external helps ne- 
ceſſary; but as to thoſe who are more ad- 
vanced in knowledge, and have attained 
juſter and clearer views of eſſential religion, 
they can have little need of ſuch outward 5 


| tin 
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A little reflection may ſoon convince any S.E.RM. 
one, that ſuch. Pretences for neglecting any 
of the ordinances. of the goſpel, ſavourt 
more of that pride and partiality by which 
mankind are apt to deceive themſelves, 
than of that modeſty. and humble ſenſe of 
their own imperfections, even as to religious 
improvement, which the goſpel requires. 
Nay, it may be ſaid, that it is a certain de- 
gree of arrogance and preſumption to uſe 
the plea of ſuperiority to others in know- 
ledge and virtue, as a reaſon for neglecting 
certain duties, when we have the example 
and authority of Jeſus for the contrary prac- 
tice- The authority and example, I ſay, 
of Jeſus, who was not only holy, harmleſs, 
undefiled, and ſeparate from ſiuners, but 
who was full of grace and truth, and pol» 
ſeſſed of all the n of ee and 
knowledge. ACK. ron HE; ab" 3-4 2 
Let our attainments in e. 
ſo high, they ſurely can never equal his. 
Nay, even upon the impoſſible ſuppoſition 
that we were equal to him in purity and 
goadneſo, it would {till become ws to fulſil 
all rigliteouſneſa, to ſhew a becoming re- 
| en los the Pas a God who has ap- 
8 Wl 
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S RM. pointed theſe external ordinances, and to 


XII. 


inſtruct and induce others to do the e 


402 185 Nee influence of our example. 0 


2. Let us conſider, that . we can- 
not diſcern: all the reaſons for which the wit- 
dom of God appointed external rites in re- 
ligion, yet we are ſure there muſt be the 
beſt reaſons for ſuch appointments. Though 
we could not of ourſelves diſcover the rea- 
ſonahleneſs and uſes of them antecedent to 
the Divine command, yet when we ſee the 
expreſs command, and have the defign of 
them laid plainly before us, we can clearly 


perceive that they are very far from being 
arbitrary or unreaſonable. God never com- 
mands merely for the ſake of commanding; 
and to ſhew his abſolute authority. There 
are wiſe and kind intentions in * his wwe 


cepts. 


8 rites may * a as Rands 
ing memorials of the great facts and doc- 
trines of religion, and contribute to pre- 
ſerve the memory of them, which might 
otherwiſe have been loſt and extinguiſhed. 
Perhaps, it was principally by the means 


of the ceremonial inſtitutions of the Jews, 


mat the remembrance of the fignal and 
aſtoniſhing tranſactions of Providence in 


their 


A chal SBM 
ple. And, along with the ceremonial inſti - Re .of 


tutions, thoſe juſt notions of the one true 
God, the Creator and Lord of heaven and 
earth, were conveyed down from age to 
age, which diſtinguiſhed that nation from 
all the reſt of the nations of the world. 
In like manner, the ſacraments of the 
Chriſtian chureh have been of great uſe to 
preſerve and Name mr anne 

It may ba further rates as . 


kind have external ſenſes as well as internal 
rational powers, it may be of ſingular ad- 


vantage, perhaps even to all mankind, to 
have the objects of pure reaſon and under- 
ſtanding aſſociated with ſuch things as af- 


fect the outward ſenſes. And if this be the 


caſe, may it not be becoming the wiſdom 


and goodneſs of God to appoint ſome ſen- 


ſible repreſentations, as ſtanding emblems of 
ſpiritual things? By ſuch, ſenſible ſigns and 
repreſentations of ſpiritual things, the mind 


may be led at ſtated ſeaſons to contemplate 


the great and unſeen objects of religion, our 
relations to them, and our conſequent :obli- 
page Particularly, whateyer calls our 
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SERM. thoughts to ſerious meditation on our Creator, 


XXII. 


and our Redeemer; may become the means 
of imprinting more deeply on our minds a 
ſenſe of our religious relations and obliga- 
tions, as rational creatures and as Chriſ- 


tians. Such meditations are calculated to 


excite uſeful refleQions, to ſtrengthen and 


confirm good diſpoſitions, good reſolutions, 


and good habits; and thus the obſervance 
of external inſtitutions may ſerve the im- 
portant moral purpoſes of promoting the 
kingdom of God without us in the world, 
and of a ee een va our own 
ſouls. ar 
285 ee eee pls in eus ddt 
. duty to yield a ready obedience to 
whatever kind of precepts we have ſufficient 
reaſon to believe are given us by God. We 
only acknowledge the authority of Heaven 
in its full extent, when we religiouſly ob- 
ſerve all its commandments of whatever 
ſort, moral, ſocial, or ceremonial. A diſ- 


regard ſhewn to any thing of Divine ap- 


pointment, is a real contempt of that au- 


thority which appointed it. It is a plain 
diſcovery of à want of real reverence for 
—_— to deſpiſe * when inter- 

poſed 


of the external © erwanc of Religion. 
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poſed in any caſe. Though the gommand- | 8 > 
ment itſelf be only a ritual one, and not of —— | 


an eternal and- unchangeable nature, yet 
the tranſgreſſion or neglect of it is 2 moral 


iniquity ; it is a real, and impious oppoſi - 


tion to the will of God made known. to us. 
Nay, knowingly and deliberately to oppoſe 
the appointment af. God, even in a ceremo- 


1 


nial precept, is not only a real moral ini- 


quity, but it is a degree and kind of pre- 


ſumptuous ſin. It is doing what in us lies, 
by our example, to thwart the great and 
good purpoſes of Heaven, in carrying on 


the kingdom of Grace and Rightebuſneſs, _ 


both in ourſelves and others; for it was for 
theſe purpoſes that all poſitive Inſtitutions 
were originally appointde. 
To which we may add this further com 
ſideration, that the wilful neglect of any 
Divine law of whatever kind, is apt to 
lead by an inſenſible kind of tranſition to 
a contempt of all the reſt. For as every 
act of obedience muſt ſtrengthen the habit 
of obedience; ſo, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to the conſtant progreſs and courſe 
of habits, repeated inſtances of diſobedience 
to laws, though inferior * ene 
Je Ri- 90 ones, 


# 
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8E R NM. ones, muſt lead to the ſame wrong conduct 
Fa. At: in caſes of a higher nature. So that if we 

begin with a diſregard to poſitive inſtitu- 
tions, we may gradually, but quickly, pro- 
ceed to an open violation, if not an avowed 
contempt, of the immutable as mo- 
rality and religion. 

Theſe are ſome of the ORE n the 
external rites in religion, of Diviue . | 


ren, 1 not to be m undone.” 


Baden I proceed; to the laſt thiog wake 
poſed, it may be proper to take a little more 
particular notice of the objections thrown 
out by the oppoſers of Divine Revelation 

_ againſt all kinds of religious rites, - We 
frequently find ſuch perſons diſplaying their 
learning and eloquence in railing againſt all 
poſitive inſtitutions as moſt irrational and 

- abſurd, They repreſent external rites, both 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian, as e. inſigni- 
ficaut, and unmeaning. What connec- 

tion, ſay they, can be conceived be- 
tween ſprinkling water upon a child, or 
between eating a bit of bread and drink- 
ing a cup of wine, and real internal 
piety and virtue? What influence cal 
* ſuch ceremonies have in begetting or 
« ſtrength- 


of the naerval Ohſerwances of Religion, 


« or man? How is it poſſible that the uſe 


« ſtrengthening; right diſpoſitions to God 8 TTY 


„ of ſuch ſymbols can give right to any = 


privileges or bleſſings? Or if We have a 

* right to them already, how can ſuch. 

( things give any additional ſecurity? or 
„ how can * be ann eee, 

„of them?“ 

Theſe Mean way phony vlauſible at 
firſt ſight, but when examined they are 
void of all ſtrength and ſolidity. Thoſe 
who make ſuch. ohjections, and triumph! in 
them as if they were unanſwerable, ought 
to conſider, that, by condemning religious 
rites as uſeleſs and inſignificant; they muſt, 
for the ſame reaſons, condemn and explode 
all thoſe civil rites which are uſed in ſome 
of the moſt important tranſactions of human 
ſociety. The wiſdom of men in all na- 
tions, whether civilized or barbarous, has 
judged the uſe of certain rites, ſymbols, or 
ſenſible ſigns, to be . expedient and uſeful 
on various occaſions; ſuch as in making 
public conventions and agreements :: and 
yet nothing is more eaſy: than to declaim 
upon the inſignificancy of thoſe very uſeful 
and "wary neceſſary ſymbols of the civil kind. 
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For inſtande, a elod of earth is fslentnly 
delivered iimo the hands of a perſon, to ſig- 


nify, that tlie property of a piece of ground, 
nay of à large eſtate, is transferred to him; 


or a bit of ſtone and mortar is delivered; to 


ſignify the conveying the er“ of a 
ſumptuous building. * volt ee er 
1 ſurely is eaſier than en 
„ that it is "impoſſible that ſuch 


ui mbols' ean produce 3 * 


How many ſtrong queſtiofls 


ay be put? 


Can füch A aner property? can they 


confirm” it?' can they enable the new poſ- 


| ſeſſor to maintain it? And it muſt be ac- 


to ſerve fuch purpoſes. 


| knowledged, that the value or efficacy of 


ſuch/things does not depend upon the ſym- 
bols themſelves, but upon the human con- 
vention or law, which 1 9 en 


In like manner, how eaſy a matter is it 
to be eloquent in repreſentations of what a 
filly and unmeaning thing it is, to pour oil 


on a man's head, aud to fer a piece of 
metal of à certain ſhape, called à crown, 


upon it, to ſignify chat he is made a king, 


and inveſted with power and authority over 
= great Kingdom?” Nothing is more eaſy 
A than 


6 


of 'the external Obſervances, of Religion. 
than to aſæ; Can ſuch frivolous. ceremonies 
give a perſon any thing he had not before? 
Can they infuſe; into him the talents and 
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diſpoſitions which qualify him to govern a | 


kingdom ot large empire? Can they really 
conſer upon him any, rights or privileges 
of which he was not before poſſeſſed? And 
it ſurely muſt, be owned that they cannot. 
What purpoſe then do they. ſerve? The 


plain anſwer to all ſuch reaſonings and queſ- 


tions is this; That mankind, in the earlieſt 


ſome. viſible ſanding ſymbols to preſerve 
the remembrance of important tragſactions; ; 
and the experience of all ſucceeding ages 
has confirmed them in the perſuaſion of 
their uſefulneſs. We find at this very day 
that belts of wampum and other ſymbols 
are in uſe among the wild Americans, ag 
tokens and memorials of leagues of friend- 


ſhip, or of other conventions, with their 


neighbours. + 
Nor, if the wiſeſt of as in the 


moſt, enlightened ages, as well as the moſt 
barbarous, have found ſenſible ſymbols to 
be of uſe in the momentous affairs of civil 
a e ground can there be to imagine 
23 that 


ſtages of ſociety, diſcerned the neceſſity of 
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sau. that ſimilar ſymbols are inſignificant, uſe- 
den, and fooliſh, in matters of religion? If 
the ſtate of mankind is ſuch that external 
ſymbols are neceſſary in the moſt important 
worldly tranſactions, ſurely things of a ſpi- 
ritual and inviſible EE en _ more 
in need of their aid. R 
Ik thele things: are _ the A edemem 
of ſenſible ſigns in religion is ſo far from 
being any argument againſt the truth of re- 
velation, that on the contrary it is a pre- 
| ſumption i in its favour; becauſe ſuch figns 
or rites are accommodated" with great wiſ- 
| dom to the nature and condition of man- 
kind in this preſent ſtate. 
Jo arraign and condemn revelation upon 
the account of them, is juſt as unreaſonable 
as it would be to arralgn and condemn the 
united wiſdom of all mankind in all na- 
tions and ages of the world, for uſing ſimi- 
lar ſymbols which they have judged ne- 
ceſſary, and found to have been uſeful to 
human ſoclety. It is ſo far from being a 
mark of ſuperlor wiſdom, of greater learn- 
ing than others, and of a more free and 
liberal turn of mind, to condemn all ritual 
obſervances; that, on the contrary, the 
N - mw 


of the enteral Obruances of align 


turn of mind which leads to ſuch eontempt $25. | 


is a mark of the want of true enlargement 


of ſpirit, and of a bigotted attachment to 


abſtract ſpeculations, Theſe generally con- 
tract men's views, and render them unfit 
to ſuch laws and practical obſervances as 
may be of very great importance to Wann 
life and human ſociet . 

That poſitive inſtitutions hows Way a 
buſed, muſt be owned; but the abuſe of any 
thing will never prove that that thing is of 
no uſe or importance. Reaſon itſelf has 
been abuſed, grolsly abuſed ; but ſurely we 
cannot hence conclude that. the-uſe of it 
muſt be laid aſide... We now Proceed, . 


Fourthly, To make ſome application of 
* has been ſaid to the ſacred inſtitution, 
the obſervance of which we, hare | in our 
view. And here, 

1. Let it be obſerved, that i in the inſtitu- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, two. things are 
carefully to be diſtioguiſhed ; namely, the 

ſenſible ſigns, and the inward religious di- 
poſitions with which the uſe of them ſhould 
be accompanied. The firit of theſe, the 


uſe of the external ſymbols, is merely ri- 


* tual; 


— — Ren NN — 
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tual; but the religious remembrance and re- 
was gards'die"to our Saviour, are of a' moral 
_— unchangeable nature; becauſe, as ſoon 
as the glorious character, the important of- 
fices of Jeſus Chriſt, and the relations we 
ſtand-in to him, are made known to us, our 
obligation to exerciſe the proper Aeon 


towards him immediately appears. When 
once we are aſſured by Divine revelation 


that he is the 80 of God, that he is full of 
grace and truth, that be Wehe great Apoſtle 


and High Prieſt of bur profeſſion, that he 


is the Saviour of the world, and that all 
power in heaven and earth is committed 
into his hands; our obligation to reverence, 
to love; to praiſe and obey him, becomes 
moral and indiſpenſable, It is really as 
much a part of moral and unchangeable 
duty to pay t theſe religious regards to our 
Saviour, as it is our moral and unchange- 
able duty to pay due honour to our parents, 
benefactors, and worthy. ſuperiors of all 
ſtations. Whether the character and offices 
of our Redeemer, and the relations he ſtands 
in to us, be made known by reaſon or re- 
velation, makes little alteration in the caſe. ; 
For as ſoon as we are aſſured that they are 

real, 


of the external Obſervances of Religion. 
real, a ſure and immovable foundation is 


laid for religious worſhip, for gratitude, and 
for hope and joy. So that the devout re- 


membrance of dur Saviour is, in his'own 


ſtyle, to be ranked among the weightier 


matters of the law, and not among the 


things which merely ought not to be left 


undone. And when we add to this, that 
the uſe of the external ſymbols is clearly 


enjoined by Divine authority,” we muſt ac- 
knowledge that it is a degree of moral guilt 


to contemn and neglect this begs Nu 


tution of our religion. 


2. We ought to ſhew forth the death of | 


our Saviour with all thoſe affections of heart 
and holy reſolutions with which this reli- 
gious ſervice ought to be accompanied. Let 
us be careful to underſtand the nature and 


deſign of it, that we may partake of this 


Chriſtian feaſt in a rational manner. Let 
us awaken in our hearts thoſe ſentiments of 
love, of gratitude, and praiſe, which are ever 
due to the great Friend and Saviour of man- 


kind, Let us reflect upon ourſelves as ſa- 


credly bound to ſtudy a conformity of heart 
and life to the laws and to the ſpirit of 


that holy religion of which we make a pub- 


lic 


— — 
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SERM, lic — ls Let us improve facrawental 
Nu. occaſions as ſtated ſeaſons for ſolemn recol- 
lection, and for forming ſerious and firm 
reſolutions; of ſuch a tender and circum- 
ſpe& walk and converſation, as becometh 
the Goſpelof Jeſus Chriſt in all things. And 
particularly, let us employ ſuch occaſions 

to cheriſh and cultivate a ſpirit of peace, of 
love, and of tender humanity, to all our 
fellow-chriſtians and neighbours. And if 

we are ſincere in ſuch rational and deyout 
employments, we need not doubt that we 

ſhall be acceptable gueſts at the * table 


of e e 
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Men are ieee for their Religious 
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Joun, W # | 


Fe ** a and ſaid unto them, This i is 
the work of God, that ye Re on Him 
whom be hath feat: 


HE connection of theſe words with SER Me - 
the preceding part of the chapter Baan 
ſtands thus: Our Lord, according to his 
uſual goodneſs and compaſſionate turn of 
mind, had wrought a miracle, to ſupply 
with food the multitude who attended upon 
his miniſtry. The number of thoſe who 
were fed in a miraculous manner at this 
time was about five thouſand. But Jeſus 
perceiving that the people were more af- 
fected with the ſeaſonable refreſhment of 
their bodies than with the ſpiritual in- 
ſtructions 
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Men are accountable for 
ſtructions which he had given them for 


— the improvement of their ſouls, © Ye feel 


hort them in the 27th verſe, © Labour 


me,” ſaid he unto them, verſe 26. 1 


4 Becauſe ye ſaw thi miracle, but becauſe 
„ye did eat of the loaves, and were 


« filled.“ He therefore proceeded to ex- 


not,” or rather as it ſhould be tranſlated, 


* Work not for the meat that periſbeth, but 


« for that meat which endureth unto ever- 


5 laſting life, which the San - of man ſhall 


give unto you, for _ ww Gas the ws a- 
« ther ſealed,” © | 
The people, when Jene had need 
them to work ſor the meat that endureth 


_ to everlaſting life, aſked him, in the 28th 


work which God d of you at pre- 


verſe, what ſhall we do that we may work 
the works of God? i. e. ſuch works as are 
acceptable to God. The anſwer to this 
queſtion you have in the words of the 


text: This is the work of God, that ye, be- 


lieve on Him whom he hath ſent. The moſt 
acceptable work ye can do unto God is, 
to believe on Him whom he has ſent, and 
whoſe commiſſion he has by, miracles at- 
teſted and ſealed. This is the work of 
Godz- this is that particular or peculiar 


_ ent, 


„ 


— 


 their\ Religious Principles. 


ſent, that ye believe on Him whom he 
hath ſent. Now, if it was the work and 
duty, the indiſpenſable duty, f the Jew 
in that age to believe on Jeſus Chriſt, as 
having a commiſſion from, haayen; will 
it not follow, chat we who-live in the pre 
po age are, under the ſame obligation to 
on lim, if his divine commiſſion 
boy II enforced; with ſufficient names, | 
and that evidence be laid before us? 
In what is further to be ſaid on this 
ſubject, it is not intended to prove the Di- 
vine miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, or the truth 
objections which have been often made 
againſt the requi/ition or command contained 
in the text, and in many other ne of 
the New Teſtament. | 
I. There are ſome: in the preſent age, 
pretending to be more enlightened than 
others, who allege, © that it is a very un- 
reaſonable thing to make faith the mat- 
fer of a Divine command: that it is al- 
together abſurd to require mankind to 
believe; as believing or not believing is 
4 thing not in their power; and that | 
therefore ſuch a command as this in tze 
$33 -* EY 28 text, 5 


8 en are 2 


| $#BRM. tert, or the ſimilar one of ibis ſume Apoſlle, 
un. „ and this is hi — chains 
| 4 ſhould believe in the name of bis Son Feſus 
7 « Chriſt*; can deſerve no regard, be- 
«© eauſe it is requiring a thing that is im- 
„ poſſible; for the underſtanding of man 
« is not the proper ſubject of command. 
„ Man may be commanded #o ac, but 

- cannot be commanded to believe.” 
1 II. Others, or perhaps the ſame perſons, 
| allege, that © even ſuppoſing the Goſpel 
4 to be true, and Jeſus to have been really 
„ ſent from God, there can be no good 
©. reaſon for peremptory commands to be- 
«/Heve in him. For, ſay they, “ it is 
not 2 point of duty, but à matter of 
mere indiſference, whether we believe 
in Jeſus or not, provided we adhere to 
cc natural religion, and fulfil the ſtanding 
duties to God and our fellow-creatures 
* which it enjoins.“ Such perſons plead, 
„That natural religion preſcribes all the 
« ſame eſſential duties which are required 
5 by Chriſtianity, and therefore Chriſti- 
| anity is a matter of no importance with 
El: OT eee ee ve e ns uf 
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the 
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« the heart and life.“ As. there may be SERM. 


reaſon” to fear that a ſpirit of unbelief 
may ſteal in upon us under ſuch forms as 
theſe, it may not be improper nor unſea- 
ſonable to inquire into 2 een, on 1 
afſertions and opinions. / 

As to the ie, that it is Aa Page highly 
unreaſonable to make faith the matter of 
a Divine command, it will be acknow - 
ledged, by every perſon of candour and re- 
flection, that to require mankind to be- 
lieve any thing, Flr i laying ſufficient 
evidence before them, would be indeed 
an abſurd and tyrannical command, But 
when the New Teſtament requires us to 
believe in Jeſus Chriſt, this is only requir= 
ing us to attend, with fairneſs and impar- 
tiality of mind, to thoſe evidences which 
he exhibited of his Divine miſſion. © God, 
who has perfect knowledge of the ſoul of 
man, and who knows alſo what kind and 
degree of evidence is ſufficient to give 
conviction to the unprejudiced, may cer- 
tainly require men to attend, and to yield 
their aſſent to that kind or degree of evi- 
dence, which he knows unerringly to be 
in all reſpects ſufficient. And if men, 
"Ik; through 
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1 Men are accountable for 

NN. through want of candour and fairneſs, of 

| mind, or from the power of corrupt and 

worldly paſſions, will not lay their minds 

open to conviction, but continue in unbe- 

lief; the unbelief of ſuch; perſons, is cer- 

tainly criminal in the, fight, of God, who 
judgeth. according to truth, and righteouſ- 
neſs, am 19433 . 3 ett e leise key; 
As we are the ſubjects of God' 5 bra! 
government, we lie under a moral obliga- 

tion of the moſt indiſpenſable kind to in- 
-quire aſter truth, eſpecially truth of the 
moral and religious ſort: conſequently, 
when all reaſonable evidence, and perhaps 
the higheſt evidence which the caſe will 
admit of, has been laid before us, and we 
overlook it, our incredulity muſt be blame- 
able in the ſight of God, and muſt juſtly 
ſubject us to his diſpleaſure, as failing in 
an important point of moral obligation. 
Hence we fee the grounds on which God 
may juſtly require thoſe, to whom the 
Goſpel is fairly n to ee 
embrace it. . 
Let it be een obſerved, that it ie 
mee, ſaid or inſinuated in the New 


3 an thoſe ſhall be condemned 
"BY for 


; their Religious PFinciples. 


for unbelief who never heard the Goſpel, SER M2 


or who never had it laid before them with 


whole tenour and ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
teaches, ' that zwbere: there is no law, there 
it no-tranſgreſſion * ; and, that fin is not 
imputed where there is no law. And the 
ſame [apoſtle aſks, what have I to do to 
judge them that are without d i. e. thoſe 
who are not in the church the heathens. 
Then too, the noble declaration of the 
apoſtle Peter marks a truly liberal mind, 
penetrated with worthy ſentiments of the 
juſt Judge of all the earth: Of a: truth, 
ſaid he, I perceive that God 1s no reſpetter 
of perſons ; but, in every nation, he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, is 
accepted with him 4. In conſiſtency with 
theſe things, all the paſſages where threat- 
enings are denounced againſt unbelievers, 
muſt” be underſtood of ſuch unbelievers 
only as have had light and full evidence 
offered to them; and who, from corrupt 
paſſions and views, have rejected it. Our 
Saviour's ſolemn declaration puts the mat- 
* Rom. iv. 15. and Rom. v. 13. + 1 Cor. v. 12. 


t Ads, x. 34, 35+ we Y 
Vor. II. R ter 


XXIII. 
proper evidence. On the contrary, the N 
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ter on this footing alone: He that believerb 
not, is condemned. And this is the condemn- 
ation, that men love darkneſs rather than 
light, becauſe their | deeds are evil. No- 
thing, ſurely, can be more equitable than 
that thoſe who have  wilfully refuſed to 
admit the light, which would both direct 
their ſteps and comfort their hearts, ſhould 


ſuffer for it. Nothing can be more awful 


than the thought that we muſt appear be- 
fore the tribunal of the righteous Judge of 
all the earth, to receive a ſentence of con- 
demnation, becauſe we refuſed to admit 


into our ſouls that light which would have 


ane que glory. 


conducted us to virtue and happineſs, to 


Before we leave this part of the ſubject, 


it may be of uſe to conſider the ſacred 


obligations we lie under to judge accord- 
ing to evidence, not only on this particu- 
lar ſubject, the truth of Chriſtianity, but 


on all ſubjects of importance to the duty 


and happineſs of mankind. There is the 
more occaſion for this, becauſe the preſent 
age abounds with men poſſeſſed with the 


„ John, iii. 19. 


- ſpirit 


3 1 "my 
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who wantonly diſpute and Awelere 
thing, without ever giving myrrh? 
ener to 2 i fatal elde. WY 
. . individuats/ uud da 
— ſociety as wel v'6n 
themſelves. tarts 4 "a 


Men of this "complexion and turn of 


mind ſeem to take it for granted, that peo- 
ple are entirely at their liberty to think 


as they pleaſe, and ſpeak and write 41 
they pleaſe, in all matters, however ve- 


nerable and ſacred, however momentous 


and important. They ſeem to lay it down 
for a principle, that they are under no 
moral obligation to think in one way 
more than another on any points whatſo» 
ever. And whatever effects their ſenti- 
ments and opinions may have on them- 
ſelves or on others, they ſeem to imagine, 
that the only true idea of thinking freely 
is to think at random; to think any how, 
right or wrong, with or without reaſon, 
juſt as their humour and fancy may ſuggeſt, 
and as their ingenious ſophiſtry can give 
colour to things. Nay, if they can, by any 
efforts of ſubtilty and ingenuity, ſegm to 
R. 2 __"them» 


Nun are accountable for 


, themſelves ot others to ſhake. the founda- | 
= tions, of any of thoſe doctrines which have 
— held in the higheſt veneration by the 
wiſeſt and beſt. of - mankind. in all ages, 
they value themſelves: mightily upon it, 
and make their boaſt of it as a great at- 
cbievement. And thus they are hurried 
away by extravagant vanity, or hy ideas 
of ſelf;importagce, and by wild notions of 
liberty, into tlie groſſeſt and moſt perni- 
cious errors j - ſuch errors as relax the 
obligations of morality, and ſap the beſt 
foundations of Ore: to the. Human 
a 
Such en never Wnt that mute 
is. a mighty difference between true liberty 
of thinking, and /icentiouſne/+ of thinking ; 
between being free from all human juriſdic- 
non and authority as to their ſentiments, 
and being free from the authority of God, 
the ſearcher of the hearts and the. trier of 
the reins of all the children of men. Men may 
not be accountable to one another for their 
| thoughts or manner of thinking, while 
they are moſt certainly aceountable to God 
who has given them the faculty of think- 
ing, and 540: has . them, in the 

535 | moſt 


\ 
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make à right uſe öf ite. 
Much has been iH about be lbertß 
of thinking; but tlie factediieſs of tlie duty 
of thinking, or of the moraf conduct of 
the underſtandirig, hath not perhaps been 
ſufficiently attended to. It Is acknow- 
ledged that man is accountable to God for 
the uſe he makes of his other powers and 
faculties; and ſurely no reaſon can de 
given why man ſhould'not' be equally un- 
der law and government, equally account- 
able to God for the uſe and 2 — 
of his underſtanding, That mankind are 
under the law and government of God as 


moſt ſoletnn and authofitative mäfiner; to 1 


IA 


to their ading, cannot be doubted; and 


confequently they mult be under tie fame 


law and government as to their thinking, 


The former will not be denied by any per- 
ſon of common ſobriety or common ſenſe ; 
and therefore the latter miſt "be granted; 
and muſt be granted for this plain and ob- 
vious reaſon,” becauſe our actions muſt be 
regulated by our ſentiments; the under- 
ſtanding of man being his Tealfng faculty. 
For truth, or tight conceptions of thin g8, 
is the foundation of virtuous conduct. 


— 
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A3 ancient celebrated moraliſt“ affirm, 
ed, and affirmed with good reaſon, that 
virtue cannot ſubſiſt, or be ſupported, with. 
out right or juſt ſentiments or judgments, 
Right principles are doubtleſsthe beſt found- 
ations of | virtuous practice. If our prin- 
ciples are wrong with reſpect to any mat- 
ters which directly affect our moral temper 
and conduct, our actions cannot be right; at 
leaſt, they cannot be uniformly right. Bad 
or pernicious principles ought to be as 
carefully avoided, and indeed ought to be 
as. much deteſted, or perhaps more, than 
irregular paſſions and bad actions. Diſor- 
derly paſſions may hurry us on to bad 
actions gt particular times; yet their bad 
eſſects are only tranſient, and if our prin- 
ciples continue good, they will reaſſume 


their power and empire over us. But 


wrong principles, pernicious maxims, cory» 
rupt the underſtanding, blind the very 
guide and director pf life, make the light 
that is in ps to become darkneſs, and give 
a ſanction to vice itſelf, Thus wrong prin. 
ciples cut off almoſt the poſſibility of a 


um ie virtue; pr at leaſt our return 


as RITES 
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to it is made much more difficult than it i 
was before we imbibed them. For how 0 


2 


can we recover the right path when we 
have loſt right principles, - our only ſafe 
conductor to it? If this be really ſo, that 
our actions are directed and governed by 
our ſentiments and opinions, it muſt be 
confeſſed that we are under as ſtrong mo- 
ral obligations to think juſtly as to act vir- 
tuouſly, Let thoſe then who value them- 
ſelves, upon their free thinking know, that 
they have not An abſolute unbounded li- 
berty to think any how, or in any way 
they pleaſe, but are as certainly, account- 
able to God for what they think and 
what they believe, as for what they practiſe. 
The right of private judgment is no 
doubt the natural and the noble pri vilege 
lege to think, to believe, and to declare, 
important, in oppoſition to all human au- 
thority, however reſpectable; for ſtill we 
are always ſubject to the juriſdiction of 
truth, to the empire of reaſon, and to 
the authority of God. There is no ſuch 
thing as a right of private judgment 
in oppoſition to the truth and nature of 
R 4 : things, 


Aſem are accountable for 


SBRM. things, or in oppoſition "40 the conſlitu- 
| — tions and appointments of Infinite Wiſ⸗ 


dom. Let us beware, therefore, of think - 
ing raſhly, and forming falſe judg- 
ments, under the pretence of thinking 
freely; for though our thoughts are free 
with reſpect to men, they are under a law 
to God. Let us therefore think ſoberly, 
as we ought to think, without prejudice 
and partiality, or any undue bias, ac- 
cording to that evidence of things which 
the Father of lights, the God of truth, 

hath exhibited to the view of all fair, can- 
did, ingenuous, and honeſt minds. Let us 
ever reflect, with the moſt awful ſeriouſ- 
neſs and ſolemnity, that we are juſtly ac- 
countable to him for the uſe and improve- 
ment we make of the rational powers he 
hath given us, and of all the means of in- 
ſtruction he hath afforded us, either by the 
light of nature or revelation. And parti- 
cularly, when we are about to form judg- 
ments or principles that will influence our 
future conduct, let us ponder them ſeri- 
ouſly; let us compare them with the ſen- 
tüments of the wiſeſt and beſt men of all 
ages, with the dictates of Divine revela- 


tion. For however fond we may be of our SER UN. 
own favourite principles, however certain . 
we may imagine they are, yet if they do 
not agree with thoſe maxims of wiſdom 
which the experience of mankind has eſta» - 
bliſhed, and with thoſe rules of conduct 
which revelation has preſcribed, we have 
reaſon to ſuſpect they are ny and reſt 
* ſome unſound foundation. 

What Solomon ſays of the ways or ac» 
tions of mankind, is equally juſt when ap- 
plied to their principles.” © All the ways of 
nan are clean in his own eyes,” ſaith he; 
„ but the Lord wweightth the ſpirits.” That 
is, men from ſelf-love commonly judge 
their own way of life, their own courſe of 
actions, to be right; but the Lord, who 
weigheth the ſpirits, pronounces a very dif- 
ferent judgment. In the ſame manner, the 
principles which men form to themſelves, 
they are apt to conceive: to be all juſt and 
true,——they are all right in their own eſti- 
mation: but God, who weigheth the ſpirits, 
knows: that they are frequently groundleſs 
and falſe. Again, there is a way that ſeem- 
5 e unto a man; but the ends thereof 


Prov. xvi: 2. 
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SERM. are the noays of death*; i. e. men will ap. 
— . plaud their own principles and their own 
conduct, and make their boaſt of them as 
if they were the beſt, and yet in reality they 
are the worſt; they are ſuch as lead down to 
death and deſtruction. The conſtitution of 
nature, the appointments of Providence, 
will not be altered or influeneed by our 
judgments, however fond we may be of 
them, or however certain and demonſtrable 
they may be in our on imaginations. 
HFlence we may learn of what mighty im- 
portance it is that men take care what judg- 
ments of things, what principles they form, 
relative to their duty, and to the conduct 
of life. Let every one of us therefore con · 
ſider, that we are under a law of thinking 
as well as of acting, and that we are by no 
means left at liberty to chuſe hght or dark- 
neſs, truth or falſehood, for our guides in 
ſentiment any more than in actions. And 
indeed, if men were under no obligation to 
| Inquire impartially, to think rationally, to 
judge wiſely and virtuouſly, the moral dif- 
nen of things would be er mor 
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of the righteous Judge of all the earth, who 
will render to every one according to his 
works; ſo we ought ever to think as in the 
preſence of the ſame unerring Judge, who 


will judge us for the principles we have 
wilfully formed, as well as for the actions 
we have wilfully done, 

I know ſome will be ready to object "Ab 
ing, That principles, ſpeculative principles, 
are quite harmleſs and innocent things; that 


mankind are not at all governed by their 
ſpeculatiye principles of any kind. Here 
inquire what is meant by ſpecula- 
tive principles. If by ſpeculative principles. 
be-meant ſuch opinions, notions, and per- 
ſuaſions, as from their own nature have no 
influence at all on life and manners; if 
they be ſuch principles as cannot poſſibly. 
either ſqoth and encourage, or oppoſe and 
contradict any of our paſſions and inclinax, 
tions; then it may be acknowledged, that 
ſuch principles will haye little or no effec. 


we muſt 


upon life. But if by ſpeculative principles be 


underſiood ſuch * have an imme- 
diate 


. 


n 
= x 
5 4 
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SER N. diate reference to life and action, ſuch prin- 
| —— ciples are not juſtly ſtyled ſpeculative, for 
they are practical in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe. And 
indeed there are many principles which at 
firſt fight ſeem to have little connection 
with practice, which notwithſtanding, in the 
courſe of their operation, and by their con- 
ſequenees, aſſect life in a very conſiderable 
degree, and ſometimes both in a ftrong and 
in an extenſive manner. To aſſert that 
this laſt kind of principles, which have 
a natural tendency to operate on the eonduct 
of men, have really no influence on life, is 
abſurd in itſelf, and contrary to the univer- 
ſal experience of mankind. It is true, that 
neither good nor bad men act always fully 
up to their principles: but there is a mighty 
difference between theſe two things, prin- 
ciples governing the life totally and uni- 
formly, and n _— op ns m_ 

it at all. 
Let the ſame principles (of the kind Fi 

now ſpeaking of), whether good or bad, be 
heartily embraced by a thouſand perſons, 
they will no doubt have very various de- 
grees of influence, according to the different 
l conſtitutions, and circumſtances of 
thoſe 


* 
- 
. 
— 
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bitually upon every one of the thouſand. 


People who ſpeculate in retirement, and 
form their opinions from philoſophical ſub- 
tilties, without the knowledge of life, or of 
what paſſes in the world, may, and fre- 


quently do, decide very dogmatically, that 
the influence of principles upon conduct is 


nothing at all, or very inconſiderable. But 


all who make manly obſervations upon hu- 
man life, drawn from the great ſchool of 
the world, will ever contemn the monkiſh 
ſpeculations of ſuch conceited reaſoners, as 
evidently contrary both to the nature of 
things, and to the inconteſtable evidence of 
hiſtory and of daily experience, 


» Suppoſe one perſon lays-it down as his 


fixed principle, © that all his paſſions are 


parts of his conſtitution, and that there- 


© fore he is determined to follow no other 
„rule of life, but to gratify whatever incli- 


© nation happens to be uppermoſt.” —Sup- 


poſe another perſon lays it down as his 
principle, ©. that although all his paſſions 


are parts of his nature, yet as reaſon and 


i * * 


govern 


erde, greater or ſmaller, more or leſs, he- Ms 


mM 
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© govern his paſſions, it ſhall therefore be 
© his great rule to ſubje& every paſſion to 
the ane the pos Mere 54 
„% nature 
Again, eee wn one eee ee 4 that 
4 his paſſions are altogether irreſiſtible, 
«and he will therefore never try to reſiſt 
„ them: and another believes, that it 
« is one of the nobleſt powers and prero- 
« gatives of human nature beſtowed on 
God is ever ready to aſſiſt him, even, the 
« power of commanding his paſſions; and 
„he will therefore never be a ſlave 0 
one of them.“ 
Farther, one man . #6 herald 18 no 
« after-reckoning,” and another believes 
that there is as ſurely an after-rechoning 
« as there is a conſcience planted in his bo- 
* ſom, which applauds him when he does 
« well;and condemns him when he does ill.“ 
Now for any one to imagine, that theſe, 
and ſuch like contrary principles, though 
never ſo deeply rooted, will have no influ- 
ence at all upon human conduct, _— 
be too abſurd to ſtand in need of any con- 
futation.—It is doubtleſs true, that Ga 
I act, 


F: 


his principles. But on the other hand, that 
man who has either no principles at all, or 


who has none but bad ones, can ſeldom be 


expected to act a right part. Light na- 


Darkneſs, or ignorance, and falſe notions, 
conduct to vice. Men's opinions and prin- 
ciples moderate the impulſes and courſe of 
their paſſions in a certain, degree. This 
muſt be allowed. The world would not be 


habitable, human ſociety would not be to- 
lerable, if ideas of order, of virtue, and of 
duty, did not in a conſiderable degree go- 


vern mankind. 

Let none conceive from what has been 
aid that freedom of inquiry is condemned. 
By no means. Let us inquire into all ſub- 
jects with the utmoſt freedom; but let our 
inquiries be conducted with a faithful re- 
gard to truth, with candour and impartiality. 


being hoſtile or deſtructive to true freedom, 
that it is the nobleſt ſupport of it. He ho 
thinks according to truth and nature, and 
as in the preſence of God, will think and 
ſpeak too, with true firmneſs and boldneſs, 


and 


a; e eee ERNI. 


turally and ordinarily conducts to virtue. 


The inquiring in this manner is ſo far from 


| 
| 
f 
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and will not be afraid of the authority of 
men. He knows that the authority of truth 
is greater. Juſt freedom of inquiry leads 
to truth and virtue, the fineſt principles of 
human conduct. But let us always remem- 
her, that what frequently paſſes in the world 
for free inquiry, is in reality licentious in- 
quiry, or rather no inquiry at all. 
It deſerves our particular attention, that 
we may reaſon very juſtly on many ſciences, 
though we have not a fair and upright heart. 
But in all caſes where our intereſts and 
paſſions enter, that is in almoſt all the af- 
fairs of life, there cannot he correct and 
juſt judgments without a candid and up- 
right heart. The judgment is en, very 
often, miſled by the paſſions and deſires of 


the heart. The heart is alſo /ometimes miſled 


by the judgments of the underſtanding. Sg 
that theſe judgments or principles, which 
were influenced at their firſt formation by 
the paſſions, when they are admitted as 
principles of action, ſerve to juſtify the paſ- 
ſions to which they owed their birth, and 
to inereaſe their diſorder. As on the one 
hand, therefore, we ſhould guard againſt 
our paſſions when we are ſettling our prin- 

5 ciples, 


.- Religious P rinciples, |. | 


ciples, leſt they ſhould lead us to- ſettle — 


wrong ones“; ſo, on the other hand, we 
ſhould guard againſt the effects of our prin- 
ciples when they are fixed, leſt they operate 
back upon our paſſions, and encourage, 
ſtrengthen, and enflame them; and thus it 
appears, that to labour to make our judg- 
ment juſt and correct, is to labour at the 

ſame time to make our heart upright f. 
To conclude; Let us always exerciſe our 
underſtanding in the moſt cool and deli- 
berate manuer,—Let us always be afraid of 
our inclinations and paſſions, as the greateſt 
enemies to truth, and as our greateſt ſedu- 
cers to corrupt principles, as well as corrupt 
practices: and let us therefore frequently 
lift up our ſouls to God in the moſt fervent 
prayers, that he. may ſend forth his light and 
* In forming our principles, we ſhould beware alſo of 


the influence of vanity. Ex. in Hobbes, He. 


+ Mon, Formay's definition of virtue was not perhaps 
far wrong : ** Juſtneſs of judgment applied to the con- 

duct of life and manners.” 
Wrong principles ated upon in agriculture, in com- 
merce, manufactures, or police of any kind, never did 
por can produce the intended effect. The ſame thing is 
equally certain in life, that wrong or falſe principles never 
did and never will produce ſolid kappiceſs, or even laſting 
fame and reputation, | 


Vor. II. 8 bie 
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SERM. bis trath, that they may lead us to that mo- 


nal perfection and happineſs, of which our 
rational natures are capable, and for which 

they are deſigned. So that we may be fit- 

ted to enter the regions of eternal light, 

| where nothing that defileth—nothing that is 


'a lit, can ever enter. Amen. 
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Jonx, vi. 29. 4 


Jeſus anſewered and ſaid u Tir ir 
the work of God, that ye- m 
whom he hath ſent. 4 7 


N a former diſcourſe on theſe. words, I 8 ERM. 
Rated to you, that this command to be- **'V-, 
lieve on our Saviour has been objected to, 
as an unreaſonable eee on different 
grounds. 
I. Some have a. « oy nothing 
© can be more unreaſonable, than that faith 
.* ſhould ever be made the matter of a Di- 
vine command; becauſe,” ſay they,“ ber 
* lieving or not behering | is a thing not in 
« FRIES any one. 
8 2 II. Ghee 
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The neglefling Chriſtianity 
II. Others again allege, © that even ſup- 


wx © poſing the Goſpel to be true, and that 


& Jeſus was really ſent from God, there 
«© can be no good reaſon for a peremptory 
„ command to believe on him: for,” fay 
they, © it is not a point of duty, but a mat- 


4 ter of mere indifference, whether we be- 


* leve in Jeſus or not, provided we adhere 
* to natural religion, and obſerve the ſtand- 


ing duties to God and man which it en- 


« joins.” Thoſe who are of this way of 
thinking plead for themſelves, © that na- 
„ tural religion preſcribes all the ſame eſ- 
«- ſential duties which are required by Chriſ- 
« tianity ; and that therefore Chriſtianity is 
* a matter of no importance as to the right 


undi virtuous conduct of life, and thus of 
no importance to our obtaining the ap- 


«probation and apes Nee of mighty 

64 God. WH Min 
The firſt of theſe objections, namely, that 
faith ought not to be made the matter of a 
command, has been already conſidered; and 
it was then ſhewn, that when the New Teſ- 
tament requires us to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, 
the obvious meaning of that command is 
ny _— is our duty hn with fair- 
2 neſs | 


Slamable and doigerout? 


neſs and impartiality of mind, to thaſe evi: 
dences which Jeſus exhibited, of his Divine 


26x 
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— 


miſſion; and that God, wha has a perſect 


knowledge of the ſoul of man, and who 


diſcerns what kind and degree of evidence 
is ſuſſicient to give conviction to the un- 
prejudiced, has a right to require men to 
attend to that kind and degree of evidence 
which he knows to be in all reſpects ſufſi- 
cient; and if men, through ſome Wrong 
turn of mind, or through the prevalence of 
worldly paſſions, will not attend to. ſuffi» 
cient evidence. laid fairly before them, they 
muſt paſyer dt the Dong, "om ROE 
conduct. 29 Ach 
It is. — afalhionable opinion among 
fome, that men may be accountable. for 


their acting, but they cannot be account» 


able for their thinking that they may be 
blamed for what they practiſe; but they 


cannot be blamed for what they believe; 
for they cannot help their belief. It; is no 
doubt true, that mankind cannot call them 


to an account for what they think or What 
hey believe; but it is as true, that mens ways . 


of thinking and of believing are frequently 
e to their corrupt paſſions and bad ha- 
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The neglefing Chriſtianity 
bite, as much as their bad aQions and vi- 
eious courſe of life are owing to them. 
And if this be the caſe, they may be aſſured 
that the righteous Judge of all the earth 
will call them to an account, and juſtly too, 
for what they think and what they believe, 
as well as for what they practiſe —God 
ſearches the hearts, and tries the en * 
ANG enn, 
To which we may add, that i many dude 
jadged themſelves on this point, and have 
lamented bitterly the ways of thinking in 
which they indulged themſelves during a 
former period of life. They have found 
their conſciences condemning them for the 
ſentiments and opinions which they had 
expreſſed: eſpecially they have felt the deep- 
eſt regret for the influence they had in in- 
Milling pernicious opinions intoothers. They 
could- not help conſidering themſelves as 
corrupters and-deſtroyers of thofe very per- 
ſons for whom they expreſſed the n 
Friendſhip. © 
HBut without reſuming any thing farther 
of what was ſaid on this part of the ſubject, 
Ino go on to the conſideration of the = 
Id ground of objeQion againſt the com- 
m in the text, o. that provided any 
one 


Biamable and dangerous. 


cording to the beſt dictates of natural reli- 
gion, it muſt be a matter of no conſequence 
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whether ſuch a perſon be a believer in Chriſ- 


tianity or not, even ſuppoſing it to be true 
for that ſuch a practical believer in natural 
religion will maintain the ſame purity of 
heart and life that the true Chriſtian main 

tains, and will manifeſt it too, in the ſame 
| blamelefſneſs of manners. It is admit 
ted by thoſe who are of theſe” ſentiments 
as a quite juſt and reaſonable thing, that 
repentance for ſin ſhould be inſiſted upon 
as an indiſpenſable part of real religion; 
but they think that there is by no means 


the ſame neceſſity for faith towards dur 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and that therefore there 
is no occaſion for putting theſe two things, 
Repentance and Faith, on an equal footing 
as the apoſtle Paul does, when he ſays “, 
that he teflified not only to the Jets, but alſo 
to the Greeks, repentanee towards God _ 
ee towards our Lord Feſus Chriſt, © 


All that is farther propoſed, is 7 to 
her 1 7 confiderations i in Ewen: to this 


Aa, xx ieee 
8 * objedtion, 
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objection, and to ſhew the importance of be- 


=, on a#, lie ving the Goſpel; or, that it is not a matter 


of indifference whether we believe it or not, 
. In the firſt place, it may be certainly 
doubted, whether any man can attain to ag 


full, elear, and explicit views of all the du- 


— 


ties Which we owe to God, to mankind, 
and to ourſelves, and of the motives to ex- 
cite us to the practice of theſe duties, by the 
unaſſiſted light of nature, as he may caſily 
attain to by the plain and expreſs inſtrue- 
tions of revealed religion. It may here be 
aſked, Whether the hiſtory of the world 
furniſhes us with any one inſtance of a na- 
tional religion which inculcated the whole 
ſyſtem, the whole body-of natural religion 
and morality, in the ſame fulneſs, clear- 
neſs, and purity, that revelation does? Nay, 
it may be aſked, If it is not Chriſtianity 
alone which hath notified the complete 


ſyſtem even of natural religion to the world? 


at leaſt, Whether the moſt enlightened mo- 


dern philoſophers are not indebted to Chriſ- 


tural religion? 


tianity, and the light it ſpreads. around 
them, for their juſt: and clear conceptions 
on the moſt important points even of na- 


What 


[9 
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- What is it that enables our modern phi» N 


enden to eſtabliſh the great truths of na 


tural religion with ſo much force and ſatiſ : 


factory conviction? What is it that renders 
them leſs fluctuating and. more ſettled. in 
thoſe! intereſting points than Cicaro and the 
other great geniuſes of. antiquity, were? 
This difference cannot be accounted for 
from the ſuperiority, of genius in the mo- 
derns above the ancients, but muſt be 
aſcribed to the more favourable circumſtances 
for the attainment of religious knowledge 


in which they are placed; that is, it muſt 


be aſcribed to the light of Chriſtianity which 
ſhines around them, and enlightens them, 
though they are inſenſible of their obliga» 


tions to it, and ungratefully deſpiſe it. It 
may be ſtill further aſked; Whether a purely 


philoſophical religion, ſuch. a one as philo- 
ſophers would frame, without any exter- 
nal forms, would be fitted to the condition 


ol the great body of mankind? and parti. 
cularly, Whether a religion, without a pub- 


lic worſhip, and ſome external inſtitutions, 
would not ſoon be loſt, and thus bring back 
the great - multitude to a ſtate of grads ig- 
1 and ſuperſtition}, 21 


Let 
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688 . Let fair and candid: minds conſider theſe 
AY» things: be that bath cars to bear let him bear. 
Let him think ſeriouſly, whether God may 
not juſtly require and command all the ſons 
of men to receive a Meſſenger from heaven; 
whom he has thought fit to ſend, with the 
moſt authentie eredentials, in order to in- 
ſtruct them in the whole compaſs of their 
duty, and in ee that an everlaſt- 

ing happineſs? .-- dad 

2. But, in the —_—_ wha 8 us con- 
ſider what Chriſtianity is, which we are com- 
manded to believe; it is not a mere ſpecu- 
lation or a ſet of ſpeculations; it is an actual 
plan of Providence, and a plan laid before 
the foundation of the world for a very im- 
portant purpoſe; even to redeem great num- 
bers of mankind from the power of ig- 
norance and corruption, and train them up 
for glory and immortality, by leading them 
to the knowledge of the truth and the prac- 
tice of righteouſneſs. It is a plan begun 
to be carried into execution many ages ago, 
and which rv dm vv on 1 r 
great eee 
The chief lines of this = are Thi 
the Word or Wiſdom of God ſhould be ma- 


nifeſted 


nifeſted in human nature at the time ap- RR U 
pointed by Providence. — That this Divine N 1 
Perſon, having a commiſſion from Heaven | 
duly atteſted, ſhould fully declare the will 
of God as to the duty of manłind in their 
preſent ſtate, and aſſure them of à future 
ſtate of reward if they fulſilled their duty 
in this life. — That this great Meſſenger from 
heaven ſhould ſet before mankind a ſpotleſa 
pattern of all moral perfection through the 
whole courſe of his on public life; and by 
his humiliations, ſufferings, and death, occa- 
ſioned by his faithful adherence to God and 
the cauſe of virtue, ſhould perfect his cha- 
racer, confirm his doctrine, and become 
an all- ſufficient ſacrificeT. for the ſins of the 
world. — That hy his reſurrection from the 
dead, and aſcenſion into heaven, he ſhould 
give the moſt ſtriking and ſenſible proof f 
the future reſurrection of his faithful fol- 
lowers to a ſtate of immortality and glory. 
And that as a reward of his conſummate 
virtue and extraordinary merit, he ſhould 
be exalted to the higheſt dignity and honour, 
ſhould become a Prince and Saviour, em- 
powered to n the we. of ſin and 


. Heb. ii, 10. + Jobs, xvii 37. 1 Heb. ix. 26, 28, 
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AER M4 all ſpiritual benefits upon ſincere penitents; 
4 that he ſhould be empowered to raiſe the 
dead, to judge the world, and finally. to 
ſettle his faithful ſubjects in a new heaven 
and new earth, where men ſhall 
— ever dwell. n bn 
-- This is nb ge of Bird 
too important and too intereſting to man- 
kind to be overlooked and neglected by 
them. It is evidently, as the whole tenour 
of, Scripture teſtifies,” the ultimate end of 
this great plan to promote the purity, the 
perfection and happineſs of the human 
race. It is by embracing the doctrine, by 
obeying the commands, by imitating the 
example of Jeſus Chriſt, and by truſting 
the accompliſhment of the promiſes of the 
Goſpel, that mankind are to be conducted 
to virtue, to glory, and immortality, Theſe 
are the means which infinite wiſdom has 
choſen to promote the greateſt of all ends, 
the moral perfection and happineſs of our 
rational and immortal part. Moral excel- 
lence is the greateſt thing in the uni- 
verſe; it is the end and intention of 
the laws af God; it is the ultimate inten- 
tion of all the diſpenſations of Providence 
ts „ 


anal and du ,, 0 

and of religion; nay, it is the ultimate 7 

intention "op all the” e 7 5 ae of: , 

God. | 

If then the ſcheme of the Goſpel is the 
contrivance of infinite wiſdom itſelf; as an 
effectual mean of enlightening and of puri- 
fying the minds of men, and of making 
them happy in this and in a future world; 
if this ſcheme is made known to us, ſup- 
ported with unqueſtionable evidence; and 
if we are ſolemnly called, invited, and even 
commanded to attend to it ; then we can 
ſcarcely imagine that it is a matter of mere 
indifference whether we give any attention 
to it or not. We are required to attend to 
it for our own good, our greateſt good, even 
the promoting the purity, the perfection 
and happineſs of our nature. To neglect 
it therefore, is to hurt ourſelves, and to ob- 

ſtruct our own moral improvement and our 
trueſt happineſs. By overlooking therefore, 

or contemning, this ſcheme of Divine wiſ- 
dom, we voluntarily defeat the kindeſt pur- 
poſes of Heaven for promoting our greateſt 
intereſts for time and for eternity. Now, 
if theſe things are ſo,—if the Goſpel is the 

wiſeſt and- beſt of ſchemes for conducting 

| | maakind 
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SBRM. mankind to virtue, to immortality and 


— 4 glory, we ſee ſtrong reaſon for our being 


commanded in a very ſolemn manner to be- 
lieve in Jeſus Chriſt, We ſee a ſatisfying 
reaſon, why faith in Jeſus Chriſt is as indiſ- 
penſably required of us, as repentance to- 
wards God. We ſee grounds for both be- 
ing required as terms of acceptance with 
God. I always mean, that it is required of 
thoſe to whom the Goſpel i is publiſhed with 


ſufficient evidence. 


3. Conſider, in the third place, that this 
great plan of the Divine adminiſtration is 
quite independent of us, of our opinions 
about it, or our behaviour with reſpect to 
it. It began to be executed many ages be- 
fore we were born, and it is ſtill carrying 
into execution; and in the courſe of its 
operation producing the moſt beneficial ef- 


fects on thoſe who attend to it, and lay 


themſelves open to its powerful influence. 
This Divine ſcheme ſhews itſelf to be 
wiſely contrived; for it has actually ſuc- 
ceeded and taken effect in opening the eyes 
of incredible multitudes, and recovering 
them Vom darkneſs to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto Cod. * It has relieved 


| 5 0 Adds, xxvi. 18, 
2 | innu- 
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innumerable multitudes of ſincere penitents 
from the anguiſh of guilt; by its full aſus 
rances of pardon to all whotruly repent. It is 
wiſely calculated to carry thoſe forward to 
perfection who are already engaged in a vir - 
tuous courſe, and has been wonderfully ſue- 
ceſaful to make them go on from ſtrength to 
ſtrength, till they appear before God in the 
heavenly Lion. Nay, it has poured joy 
into the minds of many millions amidſt 
the greateſt diſtreſſes of life, and ſupported 
them with the moſt animating conſolation 
at the approach of death and diſſolution.— 
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Theſe are the grand effects it has already | 


produced; and the plan is ſtill going on to- 
wards its final accompliſhment. From what 
it has already done, from the ſignal revolus 
tions it has already brought about on the 
ſtate of human affairs, we have ground to 
hope it ſhall yet bring about many more. 
From the prophetic declarations, of Serip- 
ture, we may reſt aſſured, that its benign 
influences ſhall at laſt fpread over the whole 


earth, and that the light of truth and virtue, 


under the adminiſtration of Jeſus Chriſt, 


ſhall finally triumph over all the powers of 


darkneſs and of vice. 


5 
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If theſe things are ſo, then thoſe who are 


determined to beſtow no attention, and ſhew 
no reſpect for the Goſpel, are not only ene- 


mies to the great mean of their own im- 


provement in virtue, and to the peace and 


comfort of their own minds; but they do 


all that is in their power to thwart the wiſe 
and kind deſigns of Divine Providence to- 
wards mankind. Such perſons, by refuſing 
to co-operate with the all- gracious inten- 
tions of Heaven, do what they can to ſtop 
or retard the progreſs of light, and the ae 


vancement of the happineſs of mankind. 


But ®* the counſel of the Lord fandeth, fir 
« ever, and the thoughts of his heart to all 
* generations.” The ſchemes of Providence 


hall certainly be executed in ſpite of all 


attempts to defeat them. Men may neglect, 


may contemn, may ridicule the Goſpel, 
with an intention to make it contemptible; 
and they may thereby hurt themſelves and 
ſome few others. But their utmoſt efforts 


Will prove vain. - The Goſpel will go on 
ſilently, but ſurely and effectually, to accom- 
liſh" its great end of bringing many fons te 
glory under the Captain ck Weir JON 4 

8 Let 
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4. Let me proceed to obſerve, in the IT? 1 


fourth place, That if the Goſpel be true, 


then there are certain relations eſtabliſhed © | 


by Divine appointment between our Saviour 
and all thoſe to whom he is made known. 
If. Jeſus Chriſt be really appointed by God 
to be the light of the world, the revealer of 
his will to be the great Mediator, by whom 
all ſpiritual and eternal bleſſings are to be 
conveyed to us: and if he be appointed to 
be Lord and Judge over all, to the glory of 
God the Father: if this be ſo, then theſe re- 
lations really ſubſiſt Between Chriſt and us, 
whether we own them or not; whether we 
attend and behave ſuitably to them or not. 
And not only do the relations ſubſiſt inde- 
pendent of us, but the obligations to duty 
which grow out of theſe relations remain 
in full force. For the duties ariſing from 
theſe relations in which Divine Providence 
has placed us are as indiſpenſably due, as 
the duties we owe to a friend, benefactor, 
or prince, are due to the perſons ho ſtand 
in theſe reſpective relations to us. 

It may be ſtill farther obſerved, that we 
are bound to theſe duties ariſing from thoſe 


particular relations, not merely by poſi- 
Vor. * * tive 
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tive command, but by the nature and 


any. reaſon of the thing. If Jeſus Chriſt be con- 


ſtituted by God our great Inſtructor, and 
the great medium of communication be⸗ 


tween God and us; and if he be conſti- 


tuted our King and Judge; and if all thoſe 


relations be made know to us; then the 
duties of love and gratitude, of honour and 
reverence, of truſt and obedience, are un- 
doubtedly due to him, whether they be ex- 
ternally commanded or not. And if we 
fail in theſe duties, it is not a failure in obe- 
dience to a ceremonial precept, but it is a 


failure in obedience to a moral law. The 


office of Jeſus being once made known to 
us as our King and Judge, the obligations 
of proper regards arid proper behaviour to- 


wards him are plainly moral, as much as the 


duties of one man to another are moral, 
For the obligation arifes not merely out of 
the external command, but it ariſes out of 
the office and relation itſelf.— Then allow- 


ing we are really the ſubjects of Chriſt's 


kingdom; if we ſerve bim faithfully, we 
ſhall be confidered as his dutiful ſubjects; if 


we reject him, and will not own allegiance 


to him we are his — ſubjeds; if 
0144.7 WY we 


£ 


unh a . * * _ 
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we'owir durſelvés hib ubjects but Rre not 3E NA 
according to his laws, we are his difobedient u 


ſubjects. And to whichever of theſe claſſes 
we belong, whether directly rebellious, or 


only diſobedient, we maſt expect that treat- 8 
ment at his judgment- ſeat which equity re- 
quires; we cannot expect to be held guilt- 


leſs. If God has really appointed him our 


king, our refuſing to acknowledge him, r 


cuſe us, or free us from the condemnation 


which our undutiful conduct has incurred. 


The neglecting ot violating important and 
intereſting relations made known to us, can- 
not be deemed harmleſs and innocent. 
If theſe things be ſo, it is difficult to con- 


ceive how it can be a point of mere indif- 


ference, whether we believe in Jeſus Chriſt 


or not zor, if we do believe in him, that 


it is a matter of no moment whether we 


act in conformity to ſuch belief or not. To 


pretend to juſtify our neglect of Chriſtianity, 
by a profeſſed regard and adherence to na- 


tural religion, is in reality a manifeſt abſur · 
dity; becauſe natural religion requires us to 


ſubmit to God's authority, not only in one 


ſer of duties, but in // duties where that 


1 2 authority 
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SERM. authority is interpoſed. Now, if the Di- 


XXIV. 
—— 


te doctrine of the Goſpel, that Jeſus Chriſt 


vine authority be interpoſed, commanding 
us to believe in Jeſus, it muſt be our duty, 


on the principles of natural 2 to re- 


verence and obey that command. 


5. We may ſtill obſerve, in the fifth baus, 


That the Goſpel deſerves a very ſerious at- 


tention; becauſe it is a peculiar ſcheme of 


adminiſtration under Jeſus Chriſt, particu- 


larly and exactly fitted to the condition of 


mankind, conſidered not as perfect and in- 


nocent, but, as in fact they are, ſinful and 
guilty creatures. It is to be feared, that 


thoſe who profeſs a high attachment to na- 


tural religion, without any reference to re- 
vealed religion, leave too much out of their 
ſyſtem the conſideration of the real ſtate of 
mankind, as a ſtate of degeneracy and cor- 


ruption. They will perhaps ſay, they do 


not leave out the view of mankind as 
ſinners; for it is an article in their creed, as 
well as in the Chriſtian one, that God will 
be merciful to penitent ſinners. But ad- 
mitting this, the general doctrine of natural 


religion, that God is placable, will not be 


equally comfortable to myriads of men, with 


Hamable and ee! 


is exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance and remiſſion of ſins. 


Here we are told, not only that God is mer- 


ciful, but that there is a ſtanding conſtitu- 


2 
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tion under the adminiſtration of Jeſus, 


which was originally deviſed for this very 
purpoſe, that the pardon of ſin might be 
conveyed in that way which anſwers beſt 
all the good purpoſes of the Divine govern- 


ment. According to this Divine appoint- 


ment, God by Chrift reconciles the world to 


himſelf, and does not impute to mankind their. 


treſpaſſes.-—We have here the moſt expreſs 
aſſurances or promiſes of forgiveneſs, by 
which means the Divine truth and faithful 
neſs are engaged for us, as well as ate; Di- 
vine benignityʒ. 

To all which may be 3 in the laſt 
lids the great advantage of Chriſtianity 
towards engaging us to a virtuous life, de- 
rived from the example of ſuch a Maſter as 
Jeſus Chriſt. He has taught us not only 
by precept, but by example. He has ſhewn 
us, by every ſtep of his own conduct, how 
truly lovely, how truly divine, a life of 
real virtue is. He has done this by a ſeries 

| 2 P of 
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SERM. of facts well “ calculated to make an im- 
Far» 4 preſſion on every mind that has a proper 
fſüenſe of moral excellente. The higheſt and 
the meaneſt Chriſtian, by attending to the 
plain facts recorded with the utmoſt ſimpli- 


city by the Evangeliſts, may derive equal 
beneſit or improvement from the example 
of his Divine Maſter. He will ſee in Jeſus 
Chriſt a perfect purity of heart; an entire 
freedom from the influence of the ſenſual, 
the ſelſiſn and worldly paſſions; nay, of all 
irregular paſſions of every kind; a diſtin- 
guiſhing excellence in itſelf, as well as the 
beſt foundation on which all the active vir- 
tues can be raiſed. He will ſee in Jeſus 
Chriſt a ſingular candour and equity of diſ- 
poſition diſplayed in the allowances: he 
made for the natural infirmities and blame- 
Ar this word * wall” the masöfkript fermon ends, 
The laſt leaf of it cannot now be recovered. Rather than 
ſuppreſs this uſeful and ſeaſonable diſcourſe, or even pre- 


ſent it to the world in a mutilated ſhape, the publiſher has 
made perhaps a preſumptuous attempt to complete this laſt 
im portant particular teſpecting the example of Chriſt in 
ſome proportion to the reſt, and to the place in which it 
lands in the diſcourſe, In this he has followed Dr. Leech- 
man's ſpirit and manner of writing, as far as he could 
catch it from his other papers, where the example of Chriſt 
is touched, The concluſion i 17 mere re recapitulation of ths 
argument. . 
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able-weakneſs of his diſciples and friends, SERM; 
and eſpecially 1 in his generous forgiveneſs of EE „ 
the injuries he received from his enemies. 

The kindneſs and benignity of his diſpoſi- 

tion, his meekneſs, gentleneſe, tenderneſs, 
and condeſcenſion, are equally ſtriking. He 
went about doing good with a conſtant un- 
wearied activity. He laboured inceſſantly 
to inſtruct, to convince, to reform, and an 

his moſt inveterate enemies. 

- Along with the utmoſt ſweetneſs md a | 
len of affection, he maintained a noble 
firmneſs. and fortitude of ſoul, in bearing 
with great compoſure the moſt unjuſt, the 
moſt provoking and cruel- treatment from 
his degenerate and ungrateful countrymen. 

His unaffected, fervent, exalted: piety ap- 
peared not only habitual in the calmer ſcenes 
of his life, but eſpecially in his unſhaken 
fidelity to God, to truth and righteouſneſs, 


inthe midſt of dangers, torments and death. Fs 
Theſe things ſurely form a character of con- 
ſummate worth, and that Chriſtian muſt ei- 
ther have a very undiſcerning underſtand- 
ing, or an inſenſible heart, who does not 
love, eſteem, and admire ſuch a character, 
| „ and 
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and feel ſome ardour to follow the eps of 
ſuch a Maſteerr. 

Need I add, that af N Chriſt ſtands forth, 
in the views of the Goſpel, as the great Ex 


ample and Leader of his followers, not only 
in the practice of all purity, goodneſs and 


piety, not only in his conflict with the hard- 


eſt trials and temptations of life, but alſo in 


his glory and reward. Upon account of 


his unequalled worth, God has now exalted 


him to unrivalled dignity, and from this ex- 
-alted ſtation he looks down and calls upon 


his humble followers, To him that overcometh 


vill T grant to fit down with me on my throne, 


even as I have overcome and am ſet down 


.oith the Fatber on his throne*, Now, it 


is evident, that they who think themſelves 


-at liberty to give no attention to Chriſtianity, 
deprive themſelves of all comfort and im- 
provement from the animating example of 
ſuch a Leader to virtue and glory as Jeſus 


Chriſt. 


Conſider * has been ſaid with n 
neſs and candour, and let it have its influ- 
ence to convince you of the reaſonableneſs 
and obligation of the command in the text, 
| Rev. iii. 21. 5 
to 
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to believe on him whom- God hath ſent. If, 3 RM. 
agreeable to his Divine commiſſion, Jeſus — 
Chriſt has promulgated the whole body of 
natural religion in the goſpel, with a ful 

neſs, clearneſs, and purity, which no perſon 

ever did before him. If he has beſides re- 

vealed an important plan of Providence laid 

before all ages, for delivering mankind from 
the power of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 

ſin, and leading them hy the knowledge of 

the truth, and the practice of righteouſneſs, 

to glory and immortality;—a plan which 

has already had the happieſt effects in paſt 
ages, is ſtill going on at preſent, and will 
be ſucceſsful and triumphant over all oppo- 
ſition in the end,—If Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, 

in the execution of theſe bleſſed purpoſes of 
Heaven, bears real and intereſting relations 

to us, which claim important moral duties 

on our part, being appointed of God, the 
great Enlightener, the Saviour, the Lord, 

and the final Judge of mankind.—If he has 
given us particular and unqueſtionable aſ- 
ſurances of pardon and grace ſuited to our 
real ſtate of degeneracy and guilt, and by 

his amiable and animating exainple leads 

his faithful followers to virtue and glory; 


then 
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SERM. then ſurely it is not a matter of indifference 
oo”, whether we. embrace or neglect this great 
ſaluation.— It is our duty and our happineſs 
to obey the Divine command fignified in 
the text, and delivered in a ſtill more illuſ- 
trious and authoritative manner by the voice 
which came ae heaven, 7. ys its ag beloved 
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Marrn. xvi. a. 
Then ſaid TFeſus unto his dj ſciples, If. any 


man will come after me, let him deny him- 


felt, and take up bis croſs and follow me. 


HESSE werds of ous bleed Gavinur 
very plainly relate to the ſtate of 


things at the firſt appearance of the Goſpel, 
when perſecution, death, and even cruci- 
fixion, awaited the faithful profeſſors of it. 


With a view to theſe ſevere trials, to which 
the firſt diſciples of Jeſus were expoſed, he 
here aſſures them, that if they would come 
after him, i. c. become his faithful friends 
and 
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The Neceſſity of Self-denial 

and followers, they muſt learn to deny 
themſelves the deareſt pleaſures and intereſts 
of this preſent life, and literally take up the 
croſs, and ſuffer, as he did, afflitions, per- 
ſecution, and death n n _ . nl 
truth. 5 ops 

But as Chriltians. are not in the nh 
courſe of things called to ſuch trials, and as 
the precept requiring this higheſt degree of 
ſelf-denial includes in it all the lower de- 
grees which Chriſtians are every day called 
to practiſe, I ſhall” at preſent conſider the 
ſubject with a view to ſuch ſelf-denial as is 
required of us at all times and in 1 cir» 
cumitances. 

Every one who has attended to the 1 mo- 
rality of the Goſpel, muſt ſee that the whole 
tenour of the New Teſtament repreſents 


watching againft vicious inclinations, with- 


% ſtanding them, ſtriving and wreſtling againſt 


| them, as a fundamental and principal part 


of our duty as Chriſtians. And ſurely every 
one who attends to the nature of man, and 


to his Mate in this preſent world, muſt ac- 


knowledge, that ſelf-denial being thus placed 
foremoſt in the rank of Chriſtian precepts 
or nes; is a proof of the wiſdom and ex- 
| | cellency 


at the Foundation of Virtue. 


pel. Our bleſſed Saviour, in whom dwelt 
all the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge, 
has not only diſplayed a perfeck fiandard, of 
religion and morality to the view of his 
diſciples ; he has not only ſet virtue before 
them in all her beauty, majeſty, and glory, 
to engage their moſt ardent love and higheſt 
admiration ; but as he had the fulleſt inſight 
into human nature, as he ſaw. the whole 
corruption of the human heart, its liableneſs 
to diſorder, and all the obſtacles ariſing from 
thence to the practice of virtue, he has 
therefore inculcated it as one of the firſt and 
moſt important leſſons of his religion, that 
we degin with reſtraining and checking ſelf- 
love, ſelf-will, the love of iy oe and 
every irregular working of our appetites or 
paſſions, He perceived in the cleareſt man- 
ner, that without habits of ſelf. command 
over all our lower appetites, and over all 
the emotions of our paſſions; the moſt 
elevated and perfect theory of morals, even 
though held in high admiration, would 
prove little better than a pleaſant but uſe- 
leſs ſpeculation, . In treating this Wieden 
ſhall endeavour, | cit bs as t bob 
3 1 To 


cellency of the moral doQrine of de Goſ- SERM: 
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4. To ſhew that no perſon can be en- 
650 to the character of a truly virtuous 
and worthy man, or of a good Chriſtian, 
without tlie exercife VP felF-denial 1 in _— 
un. a * 

II. To point out ſome of the pradtieal 
ioſtructiono which flow from this truth. And 
III. Remove ſome objections that have 
been made to the morality of the Chriſtian 
religion on this account; as if it were four 
and forbidding, becauſe it — us fo Te | 
Arain our keeneſt inclinations. © © 

I. The firſt of thefe, That no perſon a 
be entitled to the character of a truly vir- 
tuous and worthy man, or of a good Chriſ- 
tian, without the exereiſe of ſelf-denial in 
many inftances, will appear very evident, 
if we obſerve what happens in caſes here 
there is à ſtruggle betwixt the virtuous diſ- 
poſitions and contrary wrong inclinations. 
There, when the virtuous diſpoſitions" db 
not prevail in the conflict, it is a ſure proof 
of their weakneſs, of the want of real vir- 
tue in the character, and conſequently of 
the neceſſity of a proper check or controul, 
Some people may doubt the necelfity of 
9 as an eſſential part or neceſſary 


means 
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means of virtue, becauſe they are conſcious * II. M. 
of good diſpoſitions ſtrong within them, . 


and becauſe they are conſcious that they love 
and admire whatever is fair and generous, 
nay that they feel theſe good diſpomions 
ſpringing up ſpontaneouſly within them, 
without any effort on their part, and with- 
out feeling any reluctance to over in 
the exereiſe of them. 2 
But allowing all this to be iS; ir will r not 
afford any juſt ground for doubting the im 
portance, and even the neceſſity, of ſelf-de- 


nial in the courſe of the Chriſtian life. For 


conſcious feeling of good diſpoſitions, hows 
ever ſtrong, and the admiration of virtue in 
general, or of any particular virtue, hows 
ever high, are not a ſure proof that our cha- 
rater and conduct are really virtuous and ac- 
ceptable in the ſight of God. That ardour 
of good affections, from which we are apt 
to conclude that we are undoubtedly wir- 


tuous, may be merely conſtitutional; and 
this conſtitutional warmth of temper which. 


accompanies the exerciſe of good diſpoſi - 
tions, may alſo accompany the exertion' of 
the oppoſite inclinations. If, for inſtance; 
our natural temper make us love what is 


a 5 ; virtuous 


Fl 
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SER M. virtuous on ſome occaſions. with great ar- 
* — dour; it will make us love aud purſue our 


pleaſures or our intereſts with equal, or 


perhaps ſuperior, ardour. In order there- 
fore to give the virtuous diſpoſitions an ha- 
bitual ſuperiority over all the contrary ones, 
there muſt come in to their aid a principle 
of reflection, the authority of conſcience, 
and an exertion of reſolution, which alone 
can give them the victory in the [ſtruggles 
to which they are expoſed. Hai T4 
The virtue of a human character hawk" 0 
in the very nature of it, an effort to over- 


come the temptations and inclinations to 
what is wrong. This effort muſt frequently 


be vigorous; and it muſt alſo be habitually 
exerted by the greateſt part of mankind. 
This is the doctrine of ſound philoſophy 
and of good ſenſe, as well as of Chriſti- 


anity. If we would be virtuous in the 
Chriſtian, meaning of the word, we muſt 


practiſe ſelf-denial; we muſt mortify. the 


fteſh, with the affections and lufts thereof. 


Nay, in the expreſſive language of our Divine 


Teacher himſelf on another : occaſion, we 
muſt ſometimes cut of. our right hand and 
pull out our right eye; that is, we muſt ſome- 


times 


— 20 


times exert very vigorous and / painful acts SERIE * 
of ſelf-denial, in order to get the better of — 
ſomedarlinginelination, ſome ruling paſſion, 
or ſome inveterate bad habit 
lte may be further obſerved, that not only 
our worft paſſions, but our vf affees - 
tions frequently require to be checked and 
reſtrained, in order to our acting the wor- 
my, generous, and good part. The paren- 
tab affections, the narrower attachments of 
the moſt lovely kind, to relations, friends, 
and aequaintance, are apt ſometimes to 
carry us beyond the bounds preſcribed by 
_ equity, charity, and the publie good. Be- 
ſides, a variety of taſtes and inclinations, 
very innocent, nay, laudable in themſelves, 
may be ſo ſtrong, as to hurry us to fuck | 
gratifications of them, as are quite incon- 
ſiſtent with our diſcharging faithfully the 
moſt important duties of life. Thus a taſte 
for the fine arts and for the elegancies f 
life may ſeduce us into ſuch a degree of 
expence, as puts it out of our power to ful- 
fil our obligations of the moſt facred and 
inviolable kind to our families and en 
or even 3 to the world. © 
© vans oy . 17 * 
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The Neceſſy of  Seif-deiial 
To which may be added, that the whole 
urig of the expreſſions. in the ſacred writ- 
ings on this ſubject ſeems to ſuppole, that 


_ perſeverance in holineſs- and goodneſs re- 


quires a continual aftivity,'continual efforts, 
to xeſiſt the innumerable temptations, to fin 
to which. we.,are expoſed in ee 
imperfection and mortality... x7. 


1 


Thus it appears, that. there .« can be no 


Ready, or uniform virtue in the preſent ſtate 


of mankind, without an habitual ſelf- com- 
mand, and holding a ſtrict rein oyer a va- 
riety of inclinations and which are 


apt to exceed their juſt as" "i and to ſe- 


duce us from the paths of true goodneſs, 
But, in order to prevent miſtakes or miſ- 


apprehenſions upon this ſubject, it may be 


Proper to make a few, obſervations. 
1. When it is ſaid that habitual efforts to 
reſiſt , wrong inclinations. are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in the eourſe of a truly virtuous 
life, this is not ſo to be underſtood, as if 
che ſame degree of attention and effort were 
ncceſſary to all perſons, or to the ſame per- 
ſon at all times. By no means. There 


oy” may be certain, kinds of difhculties to con- 


n en which, may 


afterwards 


ar the" Foundation Virtieæ. 


afterwards be totally removed, ſo that the 8 ERM. 


ſame perſon may walk uniformly on at his CO” 


eaſe in his well choſen courſe, without al- 
moſt any oppoſition from diſturbing incli- 


nations within his own breaſt; or tempta - 


tions from without. But ſtill there are ſome 


occaſions. and trials through the Whole of 
life, in which a perſonof the moſt eſtabliſhed 
goodneſs needs to ſummon his ſtrength, and 
make him victorious in the conflict; ſo that 


ſtill: virtue, conſidered as reſpecting the 
whole courſe of a perſon's life, implies ob- 
ſtructions and reſiſtance to be overcome, at 
0m at ſome particular time. 
2. It may be obſerved further, to 5 
miſtakes, When it is affirmed that efforts 


„ muſt be exerted to overcome reſiſtance 


* from contrary paſſions, contrary habits and 


d taſtes in the eourſe of a worthy life; this 


is not ſo to be underſtood, as if a perſon 


could not perform one ſingle good action 
without firſt conquering ſome oppoſition 


from contrary inclinations. By no means. A 


thouſand good actions may be done even 
in the time of life when the impetuoſity 


| N. ue is ſtrongeſt, without offering any 


4017 U. 2 kind 
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SEEM. kind of violence to ourſelves at all. A per- 
. ſon may do many kind offices from the 


RT bd ag 
. ? 
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mere impulſe of humanity, when no in- 
tereſt or paſſion interferes or oppoſes. He 


may make grateful returns for favours re- 


ceived from the ſimple emotions of grati- 


tude, when there is nothing to obſtruQ them. 


He may do friendly offices from the mere 


influence of friendly affections; and may 
do-charitable deeds: from the natural work 


ings of compaſſion, when there is no reluc- 
tance to overcome at all. Theſe, and ſuch 


like inſtances, may be acknowledged to be 
real genuine acts of. goodneſs, right in 


themſelves, and approvable in the fight of 
God, as the right operations of his own 
workmanſhip. Yet there is little or no me- 


mit in ſuch acts of bumanity, gratitude, and 


friendſhip : they are to be-aſcribed. to the 


excellency of our nature, which prompts us 
to do ſuch things, when: there is no ſelf-in- 


tereſt, or no temptation of any kind, to op- 
poſe them. Theſe are eaſy gratifications of 


: Putioic ale Hd — 


R 
FL actions 
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actions from the mere impulſe of nature, 83 


where there is nothing to overcome; and 
if at other times he be led by the influence 
of ungoverned paſſions to do bad actions; 
yet ſtill his character may be good upon the 
whole, and he may be honoured with the 
title of being virtuous; becauſe, on the 
whole, he does more innen x, ooo 
tions than criminal one. 
The anſwer to this is ese That if a 
a perſon only does good and acts right, 
when it coſts him nothing at all, and when 
he is under no temptation to act wrong, 
but habitually acts the wrong part when he 
meets with the ſlighteſt temptation, or the 
ſmalleſt oppoſition from inclination; ſuch a 
perſon can claim little or rather no merit at 
all. We might appeal even to the judgment 
of ſuch a perſon himſelf, whether he de- 
ſerves to be accounted virtuous, when he 
never does any one vittuous deed if he 
wn the inclination to do the contrary.” 
Io illuſtrate this caſe, let us conſider what 
rr we would form of the filial duty i 
and obedience of a ſon, if he indeed always 
obeyed his father when his father's co - 
OP cojncided entirely with his own in- 
U 3 clinations, 


h elinations, but always followed his ' own 


Te Necgſſity of Ge dbu, 


inclinations when his father's orders were 
contrar y to his own will, his own humours 
and paſſions. I would aſk, What proof 
ſuch a ſon gives of filial obedience, and of 
reſpect to his parent? Surely he gives none 
at all, and could lay no claim to the merit 
of being a dutiful child. The application 
is obvious. A man who acts right only 
when nature impels him to do ſo; but ha- 
bitually acts wrong when any appetite or 
paſſion ſolicits him, can have no claim to 
the character of a virtuous man in the Judge | 
ment either of God or men. 
When it is laid down — Wy as es 
ton, that virtue implies active endeavours, 
accompanied with ſome labour and diffi- 
eulty, the meaning is not, that no one par- 
ticular good act can be done without a 
ſtruggle: but the meaning is, that a cha- 
racter upon the whole, or the whole courſe 
of a manꝰs life, cannot be virtuous, without 
many exertions of ſelf- government, and 
many denials to gratify particular inclina- 
tions and paſſious. The word virtue ſeems 
to be appropriated to human creatures, or 
to a human 3 We never ſay the 
tutti 8 Deity 
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their preſent ſtate of trial and diſcipline for 
a higher one; and in that higher ſtate all 


XXV. 
— 


temptations, and eonſequently all ſtruggles, 


ſhall ceaſe, and then the ſfiritte F juſt men 
ſhall ht made perſect; they ſhall exchange 


the character of virtuous for the more noble 


one of perfect purity and goodneſs. 
3. Another caution may be neceſſary with 
reſpect to what was ſaid in the beginning 
of the diſcourſe; namely, that the love 
« and admiration, however high, of vir- 
tue in general, or of any particular virtue, 
does not conſtitute a virtuous character. 
This is not ſo to be underſtood, as if the ad- 
miration of virtue, and delight in the con- 


templation of it, were not a good thing, and 


even one promiſing ſymptom of a worthy 
character. All that was meant was only 
this, that this admiration may be very warm 


and high, while the violence of oppoſing 


paſſions hurries men on to act a part con- 


trary to that which they are accuſtomed to 


admire and praiſe; and that therefore we 
muſt beware of relying upon this habit of 
4 admiring 


Deity is virtuous, or even that angels are 8ER 
virtuous. The term virtue is employed to 


. 
| 
.—< 
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GRIM admiting what eee ſure proof 


bendefchtl ad — firtking 
examples might be given, to demonſtrate 
that there are characters capable of that 
rapturous enthuſiaſm with which the idea 
of virtue fires: the ſonl, who yet, by the 
prevalence of other | paſſions, are hurried 
away:to'the commiſſion of the moſt crimi- 
nal actions. But ſtill it muſt be acknow- 
ledged; that the love and admiration of mo- 
cellent turn of mind, and ſhould be che- 
riſhed and cultivated with the greateſt at- | 
more improving to young minds, than a 
habit of contemplating with delight hat- 
ever is fair, beautiful, and virtuous in hu- 
perſons eſpecially indulge themſelves in ſuch 
contemplations, till they feel their hearts 
quite captivated with the charms of moral 
beauty. The mind that dwells, and d wells 
with pleaſure on moral excellence, muſt 
gradually tranſplant ſome portion of it into 
| itlelf; for we are gradually formed into 
W A” of mute of what we 


it love 
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love and admire. But ſtill let us beware $2. 
of concluding that we are virtuous, becauſe Ta 
we admire virtue wherever we behold it. 
Luaſtly *, let it be obſerved, that when it 
good diſpoſitions, and in a love of what is 
good and worthy; this ĩs not ſo to be un- 
derſtood, as if theſe were not eſſential ingre- g 5 
dients of a virtuous character, but only that 
they are not the Whole of it. There ſeem 
to be three things principally which conſti- 
tute a virtuous character. 1. A real love of 
and zeal for what is right and good, upon 
its own account, and as what is ever agree- 
able in the ſight of God. 2. A firm inten- 
tion and purpoſe to purſue it through life, 
and to adhere inviolably to the dictates of 
temptations to the contrary. 3. The main» 
taining an habitual empire over all thoſe in- 
"br. Lond ee (eh ve 
Reid's) about the importance of ſelf-denial, -as conſti- 
rutivg an eſſential and fundamental part of virtue, had 
been miſconſtructed, and too keenly oppoſed, in a public 
lecture delivered by another profeſſor of the univerſity ; and 
though no particular reference is made to this, it was per- 
| haps the occaſion of the unuſual pains taken to ſtate, vin - 
diente, and ſupport them in Lo 22 ; Alena. 181 „ F 


dh . 4 . 
clinations 


| 
| 
| 
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SER NM. clinations and paſſions which are the chief 
—.— hindrances of our acting the right part in 
a ſteady and uniform manner. Let all of 
us, and eſpecially thoſe that are young, 
be at pain to eſtabliſh and fix in our minds 
clear and ſtrong views of what virtue is. 
Let us always conſider it, not merely as a 
love and approbation of what is good, but 
be perſuaded that another and an eſſential 
part of it lies in maintaining a firm reſolu- 
tion to purſue what is good uniformly 
through life, and in eme TP 
eſt temptations to the contrary. - 
The ſlighteſt reflection may convince 
every one, that virtue cannot lie entirely in 
the loving and admiring what is morally 
excellent. This admiration of moral ex- 
cellence is a natural principle, and is to be 
found in all minds that are not totally cor - 
a rupted. The diſtinction therefore betwixt 
. | the righteous. and the wicked cannot poſ- | 
ſibly lie in this; the diſtinction muſt lie in 
ſomething elſe; namely, that the one both 
loves and practiſes it, and the other onl7 
loves it. There is no inſeparable connec · 
tion betwixt loving a thing, and being able 
to Practiſe it. It is here, as in the mechani- 
| cal 
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cal or ĩ ae ebene A man may be 
a lover of the ſine arts: for inſtance, he may 
admire the beauties of the art of painting, 


he may ſpeak of it in the moſt enthuſiaſtie 


ſtrains, and yet may be altogether ineapable 
to handle a pencil, or give one touch; We al- 


low-ſuch a perſon to be a lover of the art; 
but we do not allow him to be an artiſt. 
In like manner, multitudes of people may 
love virtue, may be able to talk of it in rap - 
tures, to deſcribe it in its moſt lovely forms, 
while they are quite unable to practiſe it 


even in an ordinary degree. We may ad- 


mit ſuch perſons to be lovers or admirers of 
virtue; but we muſt deny that they have 
any juſt pretenſions to the character of vir- 


tuous men. Let it be underſtood therefore, 
as a ſtanding and fundamental maxim in the 
ſcience of morals, that without ſelf=denial, 


ſelf- command, and habitual diſcipline over 
our own hearts, there can be no character 


or courſe of life juſtly entitled to thi ho- 
nourable appellation of virtuous, 


And if this be the caſe, it —— | 
that it is an eſſential part of our Chriſtian 


duty to exerciſe an habitual internal /e[-go- 
vernment, and to exerciſe it in the moſt ex- 
tenſive 


* 
o * 
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SER'M: teuſive manner. We are apt to give a very 
— confined. meaning to the term, /as if it ex- 


5 every one wh thinks juſtly muſt be con- 


be ſubjected to the direction of reaſon, and 


The Nah of gig 


preſſed onlythe power of moderating the ſal- 
Hes of the particular paſſion of anger. But 


vinced, that its true meaning is much more 
extenſive, comprehending a power of com- 
manding or checking all the deſires, imagi- 
nations, and all the more ſecret workings of 
our hearts. Every emotion which needs to 


the authority 'of conſcience, is a proper ob- 


jet of this internal government. All im- 


moderate deſires of wealth, of reputation, 
of pleaſure; all exceſſive keenneſs for amuſe- 
ments and entertainments; even thoſe 
which, when kept within juſt bounds, are 
innocent in themſelves, muſt be checked 
and reftrained when incompatible with true 
virtue: but eſpecially all the irregular 'mo- 


tions of the ſelfiſh paſſions, pride, ambition, 


reſentment, envy, and ill-will, muſt be ſup- 
preſſed. All propenſities to ſuſpicion, jea- 


louſy, fear, where there is no Juſt cauſe or 
object, yn ob to be watched" over and born 
down. Wie N 
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of the Foundation Nr 
Further ſtill; this ſelf-government extends 
to | the keeping the beſt affections of our na- 


ture as well as the worſt under a proper diſ- 


cipline; for the very beſt are liable to ex- 


ceſſes, and in that ſtate become hurtful aud 


injurious, and conſequently become crimi- 
nal and vicious in a high degree. Natural 
affection to parents or children, to near re- 


3 
8 
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lations 4 nay friendſhip, compaſſion, love of | 


the public, frequently ſtand ia need of the 
rein. The ardour of theſe ſocial diſpoſitions 
riſes too high in many caſes,” ſo that they 


blind the judgment, and in the courſe of 


their operation produce the groſſeſt partia - 
lity, the moſt groundleſs ill- will, and the 
higheſt injuſtice to the intereſts and reputa- 


nothing is more amiable and engaging than 
an open and frank diſpoſition, 'yet this may 
exceed its juſt bounds, and muſt be kept 


under control, leſt it betray us to be ſo un- 
faithful as to reveal the ſecrets of others, 


tion of others, who do not ſtand connected 
with us in the ſame manner. Further,though | 


or ſo imprudent as to diſcover our on. 


All theſe, and many other particulars which 
might be mentioned, are included in the 


nnn As this is ſun 


a main 


* 
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SEAM. a main branch of virtue, let us make it 
— our ſtudy to underſtand it in its full com- 


paſs and extent; for unleſs we conceive of 

it im this enlarged meaning, we cannot put 

it in practice to the belt purpoſe. 
The coneluſion from all that has been ſaid 


Socks! That it is not merely the natural 
good diſpoſitions, however ſtrong; it is not 
the love and admiration of virtue, however 
high, that will conſtitute a virtuous cha- 


racter: but there muſt be along with theſe 


an enlightened and firm intention to act the 
virtuous part, and a ſteady command over 


all taſtes, appetites, paſſions, and habits, 


which have a contrary tendency: then, and 


then only, the virtuous! diſpoſitions can 
have an habitual eee over Re heart 
and life. 

| Perhaps i it will bs objected, « How! is this 


conſiſtent. with the doctrine of our Saviour, 
who places the whole of virtue in right af- 
fections alone? For he has ſummed up his 


morality in the two great commandments, 


of loving the Lord our God with all our 
hearts, and with all our ſoul, with all our 
ſtrength, and with all our mind; and in 


. ” . . 5 0 
loving our neighbour as ourſelves: and he 
Ae | | has 
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ments hang all the law and the prophets “, 
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quires no labour, effort, or reſtraint. of * . 


529 A 4 
kind. W164 ty ay e e 
In anſwer 90 ths let it be-obſerved, hi 


hacks of theſe. commandments, when juſtly 


underſtood, inelude in them that very ſelf- 


denial and diſcipline over the irregular 


paſſions for which we are pleading. For 


the loving of God with all our hearts, ac- 


cording to the Scripture meaning of the ex- 
preſſion, and alſo in the nature of the thing, 
implies not only that we feel the ſentiment 
of love to God; not only that we think of 


the Divine perfections and all · perfect go—- 
vernment with pleaſure, and that the con- 


templation of them fills us with joy; not 


only that we deſire the Divine approbation 


and favour above all things. But beſides 
theſe things, the loving of God with all 
our hearts implies, that this ſacred affection 
engages us to yield a ſincere and willing 
obedience to all his commandments; and 
that this deſire to obey his commandments 


bat! Matth. xxii, 37» 38, 39, 40. 


7 
4 * * 


Love of excellence, of perfect excellence, ; 


is all caſe, gentleneſs, ſweetneſs, {; It re- 
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SERM; is 0 wm that no human 
1 b eee can prevail upon us to tranſ- 
Obedience is ſuch a principal 
— — branch of virtue, that 

the Apoſtle John aſſeris in the moſt expreſs 
terms, This is the love of God, that aue heep 
bis commandments *.— Without this no pre- 
tences to the love of God deſerve the name. 

_ Now it is evident, that the loving of God 
in this [ſenſe neceſſarily ſuppoſes; that the 
authority of reaſon and conſcience muſt be 
habitually! interpoſed, to keep all theſe ap- 
petites and- paſſions in full ſubjection, which 
would lead us into a negle& or tranſgreſ- 
ſion of any of his commandments, all of 
which are holy, juſt; and good. 
II like manner, eee 
as ourſelves, implies not only that we cul- 
tivate a ſincere good-will to them, but that 
we actually treat them with that equity, 
candour, and humanity, with which we 
would think it juſt or reaſonable they ſhould 
treat us, were we in their circumſtances and 
they in ours. No it is evident, that ſuch 
an — nd, * humane eren 
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at the Foundation of Virtue.” 


and treatment, cannot” be habitually exer- 1 5 „ 


ciſed toward our neighbours, without hold- — 


ing a ſtrict rein over that ſelfe love, felf-will; 
and ſelf-intereſt; which incline us to pre 


ourſelves to others, and which deſtroy that 


equity of diſpoſition,” without which it is 
impoſſible. to do to others What We would 
feel to be Zenec n an circum- 
ſtances; © 7 das bude ein 301 SEW 

Thus 80 it 9 manifeſt, oa the two 
great commandments of love to God and love 
to mankind, which contain the ſum of the 


morality of the Goſpel, include in the very . 
nature of them the exerciſe of ſel{-denial. 


Love not the world, nor the things that are 


in the world, ſays the Apoſtle John“; for if 


any man love the world, the love of the Fa- 
ther is not in him. 

Let us, then accuſtom ourſelves in the 
early periods of life not only to cultivate 
every pious, friendly, and worthy diſpoſi- 
tion, but to put forth our whole ſtrength 


in reſtraining thoſe imaginations, deſiree, 


and paſſions, which are apt to prevail over 
all the finer affections of our nature, Let 


# 1 Epiſt. ti, 15. ; 
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GERM. us maintain a perpetual conflict with thoſe 
— luſts which war againſt the ſoul. Let us 
acquit ourſelves like men and be ſtrong. 
Let us. ſight the good fight of faith, ſo 
that we may finiſh our courſe with joy, 
and attain that crown of righteouſneſs, 
which the Lord the righteous Judge ſhall 
give at the great day to all thoſe who 
wait for his ſecond and glorious appear- 
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Practical Leſſons to the Young; founded 


on the Neceſſity of Self- denial. 


1 - & 


fk {Preached in the College Chapel. 


Marr. xvi, wr 4 


Then * Feſus unto his diſciples, If a any 
man will come after me, let him deny bim- 


ſelf, and take up his croſs and follow me. 
N a | former diſcourſe from theſe — 
of our bleſſed Saviour, it was pro- 
poſed, 


entitled to the character of a truly virtuous 
and worthy man, or, in other words, to 
the character of a good Chriſtian, without 
the exerciſe of ſelf-denial in many inſtances. 
This was illuſtrated at ſufficient length; and 
I now proceed, as was then propoſed, 


8 
9 
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I. To ſhew that no perſon ean be juſtly 
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I. To point out ſome important prac- 
tical leſſons to be learned from this doc- 


trine. And here, in the 


Firſt place, Let us be upon our guard, leſt 
we flatter ourſelves with a fond but falſe 
perſuaſion, that our character is good, 


worthy, and acceptable to God, merely 


becauſe we frequently feel good diſpoſitions 
ſtirring in our boſoms; and becauſe we are 
conſcious that we love, nay that we ad- 
mire, whatever is virtuous and praiſe- wor- 
thy: for ſurely theſe fair appearances may 
be found in perſons who indulge themſelves 
in ſuch gratifications, and in ſuch actions 
as are altogether incompatible with a truly 
virtuous character. It is a common, but 
it is a very deluſive, nay a very dangerous 
perſuaſion, that virtuous practice will fol- 


low of courſe, wherever good diſpoſitions 


operate in the breaſt, and wherever the 


beauty of moral excellence ſtrikes the ima- 
gination and fills the heart with delight. 
Theſe things may be, and no doubt are 
great helps to virtuous practice; but they 
are not ſecurities for it. The leaſt reflec- 
tion may ſatisfy us, that the tendency of 
good diſpoſitions and a warm love of vir- 

"th ? tue 


founded on the. Neceſſity of Self-denial. 


tue may be overcome, nay frequently is 
er aerger i 'of- oppoſing 


—— fen —— ha ae 
there are men to be found who ſpend many 
years, perhaps the greateſt part of their 
lives, in pleaſing inquiries and delightful 
ſpeculations, about the perfections, the pro- 
vidence, the moral government of God, 
and about all the various and beautiful 
forms in which virtue appears in the lives 
of the greateſt and beſt of mankind; and 
yet theſe very perſons; continue all their 
lives the moſt abſolute ſlaves to the man 
and worſt of paſſons. 
Thus we can, not. only eee 0 
able thing, but find real inſtances in life, of 
men who can form the higheſt ideas of 
friendſhip in ſpeculation, and deſeribe the 
offices, the excelleneies, and advantages of 
it in ſuch a manner, as ſhall ſtrongly ſtrike 
thoſe who hear and read them, while yet 
theſe very perſons are altogether incapable 
of- thoſe diſintereſted actions which alone 
can prove them to be real friends. Let us 
therefore beware of this ſource of ſelf-de- 
ceit. Let us hold it as a maxim juſtified 
2 X 3 by 
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— ee to form the higheſt ideas of the excel 
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lence of any virtue, than to practiſe that 
virtue even in deep u ere 


If 1 ſhould Andie aſked, Hier Sin 
muſt we try the certainty or the juſtneſs of 
that favourable judgment which we are apt 
to pronounce upon ourſelves ? How: ſhall 
we know whether we are really influenced 
by thoſe good diſpoſitions which we feel 
operating within us, and whether we are 


are conſcious we love; admire, and praiſe? 
Why, the only ſure. method of bri aging 
this queſtion to a fair deciſion is, to obſerve 
how we really act in caſes where there is 
a competition betwixt our virtuous prin- 
ciples, and ſome oppoſite inclinations ſup- 
ported by preſent tempting- circumſtances, 
If we would know other-men thoroughly, we 
muſt not only hear them ſpeak, or 'expreſs 
their ſentiments, but we muſt obſerve whe- 
ther they act right in caſes where they are 
under ſome temptations to act wrong. 

In order to illuſtrate this practical point 


which _ the moſt” extenſive influence 
32 on 


27 
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good diſpoſitions, a profeſſed admirer of ge+ 


neroſity, and a hater of every thing little 


and ſelfiſh, But he has never ſeriouſly 


reflected, that it is one thing to admire 


virtue, and tall of it in the moſt rapturous 
ſtrains; and a quite different thing to proc- 
ti/e it in real life, wherever he has the power 
and opportunity. Let us further ſuppoſe, 
that a fair opportunity preſents irſelf to this 
generous young man, of doing ſome kind 
and friendly office to a perſon of real merit, 
or of relieving ' a deſerving perſon from 
great diſtreſs; but at that very time his 
heart is ſet upon ſome favourite ſcene of 
amuſement and pleaſure; and without ſa- 
crificing his love of pleaſure, he cannot per- 
form the generous deed. His finances per- 


doing the kind office interferes with the 
time of enjoying his darling pleaſure, Well, 


he determines to gratify his inclination to 


the pleaſure. - Where is no his boaſted 
generoſity ? He cannot deny himſelf a few 


haps cannot afford both; or the time of 


hours of fleeting pleaſure to do a ſubſtantial 
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good office, which would have yielded him 
a moſt durable fatisfaQion. But in his-own 


opinion he is generovs ſtill; his ſelf-love 


pleads his cauſe, and offers many arguments, 
which ſatisfy himſelf that he is truly ge- 
nerous, notwithſtanding he is unable to 
reſign his keen taſte for mere pleaſure in 
any inſtance, in order to perform the beſt 


| himſelf; it is 2 falſe judgment; he is: ge- 


nerous indeed in imagination and in words, 


but in action . real pd tain 


tainly ſelſiſſn. : 
Again, it * be farther 3 290m 
this ſubject, that it is no uncommon thing 


to meet with perſons in hom good diſpo- 


ſitions ſeem to prevail, who are compaſſion- 
ate and kind, who fly to the relief of diſ- 


treſo, and do many actions truly generous; 


and yet on other occaſions theſe ſame per- 
ſons diſcover, one would think, a total want 
of fairneſs, candour, and equity of mind, inſo- 
much that they will obſtinately refuſe to do 


juſtice in caſes where their intereſt, even in 


very ſmall matters, or when their humours 
and paſſions are concerned. Now, how 


are ſuch characters to be accounted for, 
R oh F which 


** 
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which ſeem to be ſo inconſiſtent? Good ITT Y 
diſpoſitions, capable of really. diſintereſted, — 


humane, and friendly offices, and yet the 
perſons poſſeſſed of them often very defec- 
tive in fairneſs and equity of mind. Why, 
the only account that can be given of ſuch 
inconſiſtenties ſeems to be this; that ſuck 
perſons are endowed by the Father of ſpi · 
rits with good affections, which are natu- 
rally ſtrong and vigorous; but then they 
have! beſtowed no culture upon their 
hearts; they have neglected to exerciſe 
that ſelf-diſcipline which would have ſub- 
dued their ſelf- love and ſelf- will; and, by 
chis neglect, thoſe ſelfiſh paſſions continue 
headſtrong, and prevail over them: ſo that 
when you look at them on many occaſions, 
you cannot deny that they are lind and 
even generous; and yet on many other oo- 
caſions you cannot allow them even to be 
ul. Such characters, whatever good qua- 
lities, whatever excellencies they poſſeſe, 
muſt be conſidered as children in uiriuc. 
They need yet to be taught one of the firſt 
and greateſt leſſons 8 en 
mne buli 1 46 uni rum 

Fact: i But 
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Aut let us ſtate another caſe for tho fur - 
1 of the ſubject; viz. the ne- 
ceſſity and importance of ſelf · denial Let 


us ſuppoſe a perſon, who, in ſurveying his 


own heart, feels very warm and lively ſen - 
timents of gratitude ſtirring within him; 


and who is conſcious too, that he admires 


gratitude, as an amiable, an excellent, and 


moſt delightful emotion of ſoul; who ab- 
hors ingratitude as the moſt odious of vices, 
and wherever he obſerves it in others, looks 
upon it as the ſureſt mark of a worthleſs 
and abandoned character. Well then, let 
us farther ſuppoſe, that this perſon, this 
lover and admirer of gratitude, is entreated 
by a parent or a particular friend, to give 
up ſome party of pleaſure, or to do ſome» 
thing that thwarts his favourite inclinations; 
and though this requeſt is a freſh inſtance 
of the warm concern of the parent or friend 
for his beſt intereſts, yet he obſtinately re- 
fuſes to liſten to it, and goes on to indulge 
tender remonſtrances to the conttary. | 

15 May we not afk, Where is now bis ad- 


mired virtue of gratitude? Though he 
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totally void of it. 4 97150 

And indeed ne is more ps 
life than to meet with men, who would think 

you did them the higheſt injuſtice if you 

called their gratitude in queſtion; aud yet 


from mere indolence, from love of amuſe. 
ment, or the keen purſuit of ſome favourite 


object of no importance, theſe very men 


ſhall decline the faireſt opportunities of teſ> 
tifying their gratitude to undoubted bene- 
factors, by doing obliging things which 
would coſt them very flight ſacrifices. But 


ſuch' perſons,” whatever ” profeſſions. they 


may make of admiring gratitude, or hat- 
ever ſentiments they may really feel, muſt 
in a juſt eſtimation of things VE. ranked i "Th 


the claſs of the ungratefül. 


Let us go on to give one inſtanee more 


for the illuſtration of our chief point, the 


neceſſity of ſelf-denial. Every one knows, 
that fortitude or firmneſs of mind in ye 


hering to what is right and good, in ſpite 
of all oppoſition or temptation to the con- 


trary, is juſtly ranked among the cardinal | 


virtues, Every one admires this noble vir- 
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tue. Every one wiſhes to be poſſeſſed of 


5 it; 
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.SERM.' it; for who would not take it for the higheſt 
\... affront to be reckoned deficient in- rag 
5 or to be regarded as a co ward. 
Now, according to een — 
down, let us try our own pretenſions to 
this manly and noble virtue, not by our 
ſentiments about it, but by Our actions, 
when occalions preſent themſelv es of EX 
erting it. And let us carry along with us 
the true idea of this virtue, namely, that 
it is an unalterable adherence at all times, 
in all companies, and on all e to 
the virtuous and worthy part. f 
Suppoſe then an amiable * of t 
/ fouls, of virtuous diſpoſitions, and uncor- 
rupted- principles, ſolicited by his compa- 
nions to join in ſome faſhionable folly or 
ſome faſhionable vice. He reſiſts, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe, at-firſt, all ſolicitations, and reſiſts 
from real. principle. Upon this he is threat- 
ened; he is told he muſt; comply; that he 
vill not be allowed to break good company. 
Immediately his manhood is rouſed; and 
he ſhews. that he is determined to run all 
hazards, rather than act contrary: to the 
. | judgment of his own mind. So far his be- 
haviour bears the marks of true fortitude. 5 
1 But 
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But at another time he is attacked by the ann * 
ame perſons, or perſons of the ſame ſtamp .. 


in a different manner. Proper preparations 
are made; wit and raillery-are employed, 
intermixed with ſtrong expreſſions and 
marks of eſteem for his perſon and com- 
pany. His principles, however, are ridi- 


culed, and made the jeſt of the company. 


The loud laugh is raiſed againſt them. He 


is unable to ſtand this kind of battery. He 


yields, but yields with reluctance, and thus | 


he ig hurried away into folly or vice, or 
both. Still his judgment is on the ſide 
of wiſdom and virtue; ſomething within 
him whiſpers that he is wrong; but yet he 
is overcome. Where is nom his former 
fortitude and reſolution? Where is now 
that manly: adherence to the virtuous and 


worthy part in ſpite of all temptations, 


which he, admires and applauds ? It is all 
vaniſhed at once. He appears in reality a 
coward, in a point the maſt eſſential that 
can be conceived to hs ee and M- 

nour of human life. 1120 
This kind of ee e in dale. life 
has ruined. thouſands, who would not have 
failed in martial bravery, if they had been 
called 
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SERM, called to exert it. What ſhoals of cowards 
Dm in this moſt important article are there every 
where to be found, who would regard it as 


the higheſt injury to be told they are fo? 

But neither our own opinion of ourſelves, 
nor the opinions of others concerning us, 
can change the nature of things: for as it 
is certainly the manly, the brave, the gal- 
lant - part, to ſtand by truth and right, by 
God and virtue, in ſpite of all temptations 
of whatever kind; ſo on the other hand, it 
is certainly the mean, the unmanly, the 
cowardly part, to abandon them upon any 
account whatſoever, but much more upon 
account of the groundleſs railleries of un- 
N and corrupted minds. | 
Thus we ſee that the felf-denial which | 
the: Goſpel requires extends to ſuffering 
even reproach and contempt, rather than 
comply with any thing contrary to the die- 
tates of reaſon and conſcience, —I now _"__ 

ceed to take notice of a 

Second practical inſtruction which flows 
from this doctrine, that ſelf-denial is an eſ- 
ſential part of virtue. If this is indeed ſo, 
then it ought to be a principal object of at- 
tention in the work of education, to form 
young 
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young minds to early habits of reſiſting the SERM. 
gratification of their deſires, and of bearing Fara 
ſuch inconveniences and real ſufferings, as 
the adherence to their duty may ſometimes 
expoſe them to. For, if every inclination 
hath been indulged in the more early flages 
of life, young people will deem it an in- 
ſupportable encroachment on their liberty 
to be controlled afterwards on any account 
at all. They will feel it to be offering 
too great violence to themſelves to give any 1 
check to pre- eſtabliſned and confirmed ha- ; 
bits. But if right habits have been begun 
in the earlier ſtages of life, it will-prove a 
much eaſier taſk to confirm the power of 
thoſe habits in the more advanced periods, 
and in the whole ſucceeding courſe of life. 
Hence we ee, that it is not enough that 
thoſe who are entruſted with the important 
charge of forming young minds, exert their 
endeavours to cultivate the beſt diſpoſitions 
in the hearts of thoſe committed to their 
care, and to diſplay the fineſt pictures of 
virtue before them. Theſe no doubt are 
primary and eſſential, points; but they will 
prove weak and inſufficient to the purpoſes 
of real virtue, if they are not accompanied 
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with * habits of curbing the keeneſt 
deſires and ſtrongeſt paſſions that ariſe in 
the heart. Eager deſires, impetuous paſſions, 
will ſoon prove too ſtrong for the fineſt diſ- 
poſitions, and for the warmeſt love of vir- 
tue, unleſs the power of right habits has 
given ſuch a bias to the paſſions, and eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch a dominion over them, that 
they gently yield to the mates of zeaſan 
and conſcience. | 
What has been juſt ne now ai is ee was 
a general and not an univerſal truth, though 
it is probable there are but few exceptions 
to it. Some may be born with ſelfiſh and 
ſenſual paſſions ſo ſtrong, as that the moſt 
aſſiduous endeavours can ſcarcely conquer 
them. Others may be born with virtuous 
and generous affections ſo prevalent, that 
good habits will ariſe almoſt without the aid 


either of precept or example. But, not- 


withſtanding ſuch inſtances, human nature 
in general remains in the middle ſtate, apt 


to contract habits either good or bad from | 


thoſe with whom we converſe, aud from 
the varying accidents of eſtabliſhed and pre- 
vailing opinions, manners and cuſtoms. 
And by the habits acquired from theſe 

2 ſources, 
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be 14. into a courſe of life virtuous « 


ſources,” the [greateſt part of mankind. will Dad 
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early habits of . ſel&-reſtraint muſt be ac - 
firſt. and chief rule in good education to 
prevent the riſe and growth of bad habit, 
and to plant and cheriſh good one. 

It deſerves to be further attended to, in 
conducting this important buſineſs of edu - 
cation, that the forming the mind to vir- 
tuous habits of ſelf - command over the ir- 
much more difficult work than that of 
raiſing an ardour towards the more ſtriking 
ſpecies. of moral excellence. A propor- 
tionable higher degree of attention and care 
ſhould therefore be employed about the 
former than the latter. The opportunities 
of putting in practice the more ſhining 
virtues of generoſity, magnanimity, high 
friendſhip and high patriotiſm, heroic va- 
lour, ecſtatic devotion, and the reſt of that 
order, ſeldom offer to the generality of mau · 
kind. But the occaſions. of regulating ſelf- 
love, of ſubdujng; ſelf-will, of ifling re- 
Vot. II. Y ſentment, 
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ſentment, of killing envy and a 
ing all impure and inordinate defires; oc- 
eur every day of our lives. It muſt there- 
fore be a matter of the utmoſt importance 
in the courſe of education, to accuſtom 
oung minds to that manly ſelf-diſcipline, 
which will make them maſters of them- 
ſelves through all Air | een ftages of 
life. Kall 5. 
It ſeems to be on 10 n that the 
firſt· rate maſters in the ſcience of practical 
morals have preſcribed it as the 59, rule for 
forming young minds, to begin rather with 
the weaning than the engaging paſſions ; 
rather with the coarſe than with the fine 
diſpoſitions: that is, to begin rather with form- 
ing habits of indignation againſt, and averſion 
to, every thing mean, vicious, and inordinate, 
than with habits of admiration of what is 
great, beautiful, and tranſcendent. For, be- 


tides that there is ſeldom uſe for what 


is extraordinary, the admiration of theſe 
high objects is ap to riſe to a degree of ar- 


dour'that is diſturbing and "exceſſive, and 


excludes calm conſideration. Whereas there 
is no danger that hatred of vice ſhould be- 
come exceſſive, or riſe to ſuch a pitch as 
basis Y 119 ao 


founded on the Neceſſity of Self-denial. 

to diſcompoſe the faculties, or thatoccaſioiis 
of exerciſing it ſhould be wanting. To 
which we may add, that the whole ſtrain 
of the moral doctrine of our great Teacher 
ſeems to coincide with the ſoundeſt philo- 
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ſophy in this point. We find him ever re- 


commending the calm and ſilent, the ordi- 
nary and uſeful virtues; ſuch as fairneſs of 
mind, equity of diſpoſition, humanity, hu- 

mility, meekneſs, peaceableneſs,” purity of 
heart, and ſelf-denial. And if a man lives 
uniformly under the influence of theſe diſ- 


poſitions, we may venture to anſwer for 
him, that he will not be greatly deficient 


in the more ſpecious and ſplendid virtues, 
when a fit opportune: __ dat 
ee ew 


II. The e eee W 


more ſome objections which have been 


made to the morality of the Goſpel, upon 


the account of its requiring us to put a re- 


ftraiat on our natural paſſions and inelina- 


tions. I ſhall juſt e puer <8 

this branch of the ſubject, 

a That Chriſtianity does not edquire tar 

the natural propenſities and paſſions which 
1 2 


God 


. 6 Hap AT 


XXVI. 
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in all external enjoyments, ſo as neither to 
violate the welfare of others, nor injure our - 
_ in body or mind. 


e of denying ourſelves, mortifying 


of violent inclinations, or of ſtrong habits 


the like declarations of the New Teſtament, 


kind. It muſt indeed be owned, that it 


but only that they ſhould be pruned and 
cultivated. It does not impoſe upon us a ri- 
gid and monkiſh abſtinence from all the na- 
tural pleaſures and amuſements of life, but 
only requires us to regulate our indulgence 


2 eee eee eee 


the fleſh with the luſts and affections 
thereof ; and the aſſertions of Jewiſh ſerip 
ture, that wiſdlom's ways are ways of me 
fantne/s,and all her paths are peace; and 


that the yoke of Chrift is eaſy, and bis bur» 
den light, and that God's commandments are 


not grie vous, and other aſſertions of the ſame 


may require great attention and watchful- 


neſs, nay it may ſometi mes require labs» 


rious and painful ſtruggles, to get the better 


of the vicious kind. But then this labour 


ng te 120 n 10 n upon | 
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founged on the Neegffity of Self-denial. 
a virtuous courſe of life; and; in propor- 
tion as we advance in real goodneſs, ther me 
bour and difficulty abate, - "pg at laſt 8 
moſt entirely ceaſe , 3g 144/42 
3. But even in theſe caſes, where the con- | 
lic has been hard and painful, the-pleaſure 
of victory does more than overbalanoe all the 
preceding pains. The labour and ſtruggle 
are ſoon over, and the conſciouſneſsof having 
done well affords à laſting ſatisfaction. Be- 
hides, the innumerable other advantages, 
even in this preſent world, of a life of piety 
and virtue do much more than compen- 
fate for the tranſient pains or labours of re- 
ſiſtance to impulſes of bad paſſions at par- 
ticular times or in peculiar cireumſtances, 
So that it is certainly true, beyond all con- 
troverſy, that wiſdom's ways are ways of 
pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace: 
and that godlineſs is great gain, having the 
promiſes both of B that which 
is to come. A gent. Rr eo Tt» 
Io conclude then: The it be admitted as 
an inconteſtable principle in the Chriſtian 
ſcheme of morality, that there can be no 
 baiformly virtuous life without ſelf-denial 
1 3 but 
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3 bi at the ſame time let it be admitted as 

9 _ equally inconteſtable, that the virtuous life, 
of which ſelf-denial is an eſſential part, is 


beyond compariſon dauer 8 than any 
other. e e ad 

Let every one of us, n. and old, ever 
inculeate upon our minds, that virtuous ha- 
bits are the beſt ſecurity for happineſz 
through every period of life : that bene - 
volence, ſelſ· command, humility, integrity, 
and truth, are ever attended with ſelf.ſa · 
tisfaction, health, reputation, peace, and 
fafety. And on the other hand, let us ha» 
bitually repreſent to our thoughts the fright- 
ful conſequences of the oppoſite vices; the 
torments of heart that attend envy, malice, 
and revenge; the dreadful diſaſters of in- 
_ temperance and unſubdued deſires; the 

anxieties of pride ; the diſappointments of 
ambition; the contempt that attends on 
diſſimulation; the meanneſs and dangers of 

Let every one of us, in every lage 90 
condition of life, guard againſt the deceit- 
ful appearances of pleaſure, of wealth or 
ambition, which are apt to take Fe 


8. 


founded on-the Neceſſity of Selfedenidl, 37 
of our hearts. Let us ſettle it in our minds SER 
29 a moſt certain; an inconteſtable and im- Ie, 
portant maxim, that true felicity is ſeated 
within the mihd, and not in external po- 
ſeſſions. Let us ever reflect upon the ſin- 
cere happineſs, the genuine contentment; 
which the great Author of our frame hat 
connected with real virtue, even when ſhe 
dwells in the cottage of the peaſant. And 
on the other hand, let us reflect upon the 
gloomy diſcontent and ſeeret reſtleſs deſires 
that accompany vice, even when her habi- 
tation is in the palaces of the great ; that 
in the one ſituation, the pride of ſtate, the 
elegancies of life, the accumulations of 
wealth, are turned into cur/es by the end- 
leſs and anxious cravings of unbounded ap- 
petites: that in the other life of labour, in 
the ſimple diſcharge of the duties of a low 
ſtation, the very neceſſaries of life are bright- 
ened into real bl:ings, by the ſerenity and 
cheerfulneſs of a contented and well - 
governed mind. 
May the grace of God, which hack ap- 
peared unto all men, teach us in the moſt 

Y 4  effetual 


g 
| 
| 


St RN. eſfectual manner 10 deny all angodlineſ; 
au worldly lan, and to -live / foberly, 


righteouſſy and godly, in this preſent 
vrorld. Then may we lock for the 
bleſſed hope and the glorious appearing 
of che great erer eee Jeſus 
Ohriſt. Amen. hne n nt not 
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7 bus ſaith the high and bo ofty One that inha- 
biteth Eternity, whoſe nome is Holy; 1 
dwell in the high: and holy Place, and 
with him alſo tbat is of a; contrite and 
bumble ſpirit, to revive_the ſpirit of the 

humble, and to revive * heart of the - 
ti Ones, 


AVERY one who has given a forts M, 
attention to the morality of the New ANI 
Teſtament, muſt have obſerved, that the 
virtue of humility 1 is recommended and en- 
joined in it in a very peculiar and diſtin- 
guſhing manner. The Goſpel diſpenſation 
Itſelf is uſhered in by a ſolemn call to men 
to repent, as a neceſſary nn for the 
reception 


= | 
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reception of it. Thus John the Baptiſt en- 
tered upon his great office as forerunner of 
the Meſſiah, by preaching in the wilderneſs 


of Judea, Repent je, for the! kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand*; i, e. humble your- 


ſelves upon tlie account of your ſins, and 


forſake them, that ye may be received into 


the kingdom of heaven. Our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, when he made his firſt appearance 
in his public character, as the great Prophet 
and Light of the world, began with the 
ſame ſolemn exhortation, Repent, for the 
ingdom of Heaven is at band. And the 


firſt maxim in his admirable ſermon on the 
mount is a folemn aſſertion of the bleſſed- 


neſz of the humble in heart. Ble/ed (ſays 
he). are the Poor in ſpirit, or the humble 
and lowly in heart, for theirs is the 
hingdom off Heaven. And in another paſ- 
ſage he repreſents humility as the door by 


- which we enter into his kingdom, and de- 


clares that he who is the greateſt proficient 
in this virtue is the moſt honourable perſon 


in it. Whoſoever (ſays he) ball humble him- 
fel, as this little child, the fame i 1s greateſt in 


the kingdom of Heaven}. And on another 
occaſion, he ſolemnly aſſerts, that humility 


Matt. ii. 1, 2. 7 + Matt. v. 3. t Matt. xviii. 4. 


is 
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is the only road to hondur and dignity} SBRM4 
Every one that exalteth himſelf ſhall be ai gf, e 


and he that humbleth himſelfiſball ht emalted E 
To all which we may add, that Jeſus ſo- 
lemnly calls on all his followers to attend to 
this as a diſtinguiſhing-part of his own cha- 
racter, and to copy after it: Learn f me 
(ſays he), for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and he aſſures them, that if they do ſo, bey 
ſhall find reft to their fouls f. When we 
look forward to the apoſtolical writings} 
we find the ſame humble and lowly ſpirit 
repreſented as the genius of Chriſtianity, 
and inculcated with the greateſt earneſtneſs. 
James, iv. 6. 10. God reffteth the proud, but 
giveth grate to the humble. Humble our 
felves in the figbt of the Lord, umd be ſpull 
lift you up. 1 Pet. v. 5, 6. Aud be cloibed 
with humility, for God reſiſtetß the proud, 
and giveth grace to the humble.” Humble 
yourſelves therefore. under the mighty hand 
of God, that: be may exalt you in due time. 
If we look back to the Old Teſtament 
diſpenſation, we-ſhall find this virtue placed 
in the ſame diſtinguiſhed rank of eminence 
as in the New. In the celebrated ancient 
Lake, xvii. 11. Luke, M. 2 


3 
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the Lord be high, faith the Plalmiſt, yet hath 


ſummary of practical religion, which con- 
ſiſts only of three branches; humility makes 
one. Micah, vi. 8. He bath'ſhewed thee,” O 
man; what ir good; and what doth the Lord 
require 'of\ thee but to do juſlly, to love merey, 
and to walk bambly with by God? Though 


he respect unto the \lowly; but the proud he 
knoweth afur f. And Solomon, Surely 
God feorneth the ſcorners, but giveth grace to 
the lowly.” In Pfalm xxv. g. there is a ſo- 
lemn promiſe made to the humble in heart. 
The meck God ill guide in judgment, and 


| the;meck he will teach bir way. But the im- 


portance, the excellence of humility, and 
the happineſsof the humble man, cannot poſ- 
ſibly be deſcribed in more forcible and ſub- 
lime expreſſions than thoſe of the text: For 
thus faith the high and lofty One that inba- 
buteth Eternity, whoſe name is Holy; I duell 
in the bigb and holy place, and with bim 
alſo that it of a contrite and bumble ſpirit, to 
revive the ſpirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones. And in a fol- 
lowing paſſage of the ſame prophecy, the 
ſame ſentiments are repeated in ſomewhat 
different words, but with an equal degree 
of energy as well as ſublimity in the ex- 


preſſions. 
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houſe that ye build unto me? where is the 


band made, and all theſe things: have been, 
faith the Lord: but to this man till I look, 
even to bim that is of a poor and contrite 
foirit, and trembleth at my turn No 
more elevating than this, that the heart of 
the humble man is the temple which Gol 
hath choſen above all others, ie 
be delights to duell. 

Since then the ſacred e dit 


the Old and New Teſtament, inſiſt upon 


humility as a virtue of the higheſt eminence, 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed excellence, of the 
moſt indiſpenſable obligation, and to which 
the moſt glorious promiſes are annexed; it 
certainly concerns us to underſtand its na- 


ture, and to inquire whether we are really 


ran . ty and do habitually Frm 
| os 4 


For theſe ee in diſcoutſing a' liette 3 
more fully. on ' the e edt, I wall endez- 


vour, 1 Ar 1 14. 12 f g 1 
e M WI $93 wech 
ig i. 5. 


preſſions. Thus ſaith: the Lord, heaven is WHAM M. 
my throne, earth is my footfhaol; where it the — 


place of my rg For all theſe things bath miue 


I. Fo. 
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SERV. I. To explain and illuſtrate the nature 
endl of humility, or ſhew Bows it wy and n 
it conſiſts. 
II. Offer ſome n ee, view 
to point out the great excellence of it, and 
„ eee 0 _ 1 Agr it 


And,. * n 
II. Givedome Seed to onthe 


per means of attaining, preſerving, and cul- 
tivating Io: and happy n 
þ tion. Ger We i rr apes 
I. As to the firſtof is viz. the mpeg 
tion of the nature of this virtue, or wherein 
it conſiſts; it might be deſcribed either from 
= its /ources or principles as it reſides in the 
3 mind, or from its eds as it manifeſts 
| itſelf in life and manners. 7 
= We ſhall, for the ſake of 38 conſ- 
| ger it at.. preſent only as it dwells in the 
mind; becauſe, if it be really ſeated there, 
it will operate naturally and ſpontaneouſly 
on the whole life and manners. 
The great ſource of all genuine humility 
| is juſt views of ourſelves, and of our ſtate 
| and condition in this. world. Theſe will 
lead us, as the Apoſtle expreſles it“, not 10 
= 1 too highly of ourſelves, but to think o- 
0 Rom. Al. 3. 


8 
G. . 1 


zer ly, 
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of ourſelves, and of our preſent ſtate and 
condition, which have a natural tendency 
to beget and preſerve that ſobriety of mind 
which is the ground- work of true humility 
both in of yr | and bergen Theſe 
are, 8 

1. The view of ourſelves as OY . 
pendent creatures. | 4 


| 335 | 
 berhy. Now there are four principal views 8E KM. 
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2. The view of dull as, in this Nats 


of dependence, conſcious of manifold init 
mities, and continually expoſed to a variet 
of evils and calamities, pains and diftre 


both of body and mind, which we "cat 


neither prevent nor remedy, x. 
3. A third view of ourſelves, which/tih 
the ſame tendency, is that of creatures nas 
turally and originally equal,—who are all on 


a level in the moſt important reſpe&ts,—and 
who till continue to be fo, notwithſtand- 


ing the little diſtinctions that commonly 
raiſe our pride, notwithſtanding any pre- 
eminerices that may take place among us 
from difference of birth, rank, riches, power, 
or influence in ſocietx. 

4. The laſt and principal butter of hu 


mility is, the vie of ourſelves as innert, or 
M tranſ- ; 


4 
| I 
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SAM. tranſgreſſors of thoſe ſacred laws 1 which 5 


XXVII. 
om amd 


we- ought to be univeſally governed. 

Let us take a brief review of theſe ſeveral 
grounds for-humility. - 

1. The firſt of theſe views, as 165 of 
creatures abſolutely and entirely dependent 
on the pleaſure of our Maker, is one of 
thoſe ſelf-evident.truths which ſtand in need 
of no proof; and as it is a moſt certain 
truth, fo it is a moſt intereſting one. For 


nothing can be more ſtriking than the 


thought that we are nothing of ourſelves; 
that we have nothing but what we have 
received, and that we poſſeſs or enjoy no- 
thing but what may be withdrawn from us 
every moment without our having any 
power to retain it. No conſideration ſurely 
can be more ſuited than this is, to root out 
of our minds all proud and vain imagi- 


nations, and to plant in them humble and 


lowly ones. We may indeed induſtriouſſy 
exclude from our minds all reflections upon 
our dependent ſituation; or we may paſs 
them over with a ee neglect, inſtead 
of attending to them ſeriouſſy; but this 
will not alter the reality of our ſtate. To 


acknowledge a Creator and Sovereign Lord, 
: on 


wit ? T5 17 


on whoſe bounty and power we every mol 8K 2 
ment depend, and yet refuſe to reflect upon — 
him, and upon our own ſtate as dependent 

upon him, is doubtleſs a moſt aſtohiſniin 
inconſiſtency; it diſcovers an unaccountabl 
thoughtleſſneſs, if not a haughtineſs of ſpi- | 

rit blamable and ſhocking to a great de- 

gree. Yet there is ground to fear, that there 

are perſons, and not a few, guilty of this 

pride againſt God. Such there were in Ju- 

dea in the Pſalmiſt's days. The wicked 

through the pride of his countenance 4awill not 

ſeek after God: God is not in all his thoughts . 

Nay, there are ſome who carry this negle&- 

of God and Providence to ſuch a monſtrous 

height as to pride themſelves in it; nay, to 

ſcoff at and ſcorn others, for no other reaſon 

but that they profeſs a reverence and fear of 

the Maker and Ruler of the world. This, | 

you ſee; i is a character diametrically oppo- 

ſite to that of thoſe, whom the Prophet de- 

ſeribes as trembling at the word of the 

Lord. Which of theſe characters is the 

beſt and happieſt, can admit of no doubt; 
for we may reſt fully gy that the coun- | 


55 . Plalm 1. 4+ 4+ | * 1 bs 
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$ERM. fel of Heaven ſtands unalterable ; that God 
VE, reſiſteth the . and giveth grace to abe 


humble. | 
Is The ſecond view of ourſelves, Cited 
to infpire us with humility, is that of our 
not only being dependent creatures, but in 
this ſtate of dependence being conſcious of 
manifold inſirmities, and ſenſible that we are 
liable to a variety of evils and diſtreſſes both 
of body and mind, which we can neither 
prevent nor remove. 1 05 
It is obvious to be obſerved on this FEY 
that though we knew of no power above 
us, yet the conſelouſmeſs of our own infir- 
mities, and the reflection upon the many 
unavoidable evils to which we are ſubject, 
are ſufficient to make us think modeſtly of 
ourſelves. To complain of weaknefles and 


| Infirmigies, to dread pains and diſtreſſes 


which we can neither foreſee nor prevent, 
cannot poſſibly, lay any foundation for proud 
thoughts and felf-important imaginations. 
Even, allowing that we may have fewer 
failings and imperfections, and that we may 
be in ſome reſpects leſs expoſed to the ca- 
lamitous accidents of human life than many 
n yet this lays but a ſlender founda- 
8 tion 
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tion for high thoughts of ourſelves, or diſ- KN. 


paraging thoughts of others; eſpecially when 
we reflect upon the very uncertain tenure 


XXVII. 
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on which we hold any little advantages 


above others. A thouſand aceidents may 
quickly reduce even the very higheſt of 
mankind to a level, as to happineſs, with the 
very loweſt. Thus it appears, that even 


leaving out of our conſideration a perfect 
Being and ſuperintending Providence on 


which we depend, there ſhall ſtill remain 
ſtrong grounds for entertaining humble and 
lowly thoughts of ourſelves.” But ſurely the 
apprehenſion of an all- perfect Being, on 


whom our exiſtence and happineſs abſo- 


lutely depend, muſt magnify beyond ex- 
preſſion the ſenſe of all our impetfections 


and weakneſſes, and tend to beget in us the | 


moſt profound humiliation. 
3- The third ſource or principle of "ay 


mility mentioned, was the view of man- 


kind, as naturally and originally equal, or 


on a level, notwithſtanding any little diſ- 


tinQtions and pre- eminences which may 


take place among them, from difference of 


birth and rank, of riches, or of powet 
and influence in ſociety, We ſhall not 


2 2 diſpute, 
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diſpute, but that there may be fome-origi« 
nal adyantages, that ſome perſons have oyer 


others in bodily qualities or mental abilities, 
But theſe. are quite inconfiderable when 


compared with the many important reſpects 


in which the whole human race are quite 
on a level. We are all of the fame ſtrue- 
ture both as to foul and body. We all 
come into the world in the ſame feeble and 
helpleſs condition. We are all ſupported 
while in the world by the ſame means of 
food, of ſleep, and. defences of one ſort or 
other againſt the injuries of the weather. 
We are all liable to the fame. or the like 
pains, diſeaſes, ' dangers, and death itſelf at 
laſt, ' This general view: of the equality of 
mankind as to the moſt momentous cir- 
cumſtances in their condition, may be ſuf- 


ficient to convince us, that pride was not 


made | for man, and that nothing ean be 
more- unreaſonable, Nay nothing more un- 
ſufferable, than that one human creature 
ſhould contemn and deſpiſe another. View 
man at his birth, and view him at his death, 
and you will ſoon have ſuſſiciemt conviction 


that all ranks, even the 1 55 me . 


gar, are nearly on a level. 
(84 41 The 
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The lower and laborious part of mankind $M. 
muſt ever conſtitute the great body of ſo- I, 


ciety in all nations, countries, and ages of 
= world, That a ſmall part of mankind 


are ſupported” in eaſe and affluenee and 
freedom from bodily labour, by means of 


the laborious induſtry and drudpery of the 
great majority, can never be a juſt reaſon 


for the upper part of the ſociety treating 
the lower part of it with' contempt; ſince 
they are indebted'to the labour and abſti- 
nence of this lower part, for that very pre- 
eminence and ſuperiority which they arro- 
gate to themſelves over them. When we 
ſurvey the condition of the rich and of the 
poor with the eye of impartiality and equity, 
we ſee abundant reaſon for the rich treat- 
ing the poor with that reſpect which is due 
to their fellow-men, and with that hu- 
manity, tenderneſs, and even thankfulneſs, 
wich is due to the ſervices they receive from 
them: but we ſee no ground for their treat- 
ing them with contempt, with indifference 
or neglect, and far leſs 2 reer, of 
any kind. UA A 
The ſentiments of ne ancient” -ealtbrn 
Prince, Job, on this ſubjeQ; are ever 1 
| 2 3 of 
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ERM. of our attention, chap. xxxi. ver. 1.3; 14, | 
. 1, did deſpiſe the cauſe of my man- 
= dervant, or of my maid ſervant, when they 
contended with me, what then ſhall I do when 

God riſeth up! and toben be viſueth, what 

ſhall I anfever him? Did not be that mads 

me in the womb make him? and did not one 
faſhion us in the womb? Such habitual views 

of the equality of mankind muſt be acknow- 

ledged to have a natural tendeney to repreſs 

that pride and vanity, and to correct thoſe 
undue preferences of ourſelves to others, 
which are founded upon accidental circum- 

ſtances of a frivolous and tranſient nature,. 

Let us therefore meditate upon thoſe very 
evident truths, till they ſtamp laſting im- 
preſſions on our hearts, and inſpire us with 

ſuch a humble ſenſe of ourſelves and of our 
condition, as will influence our whole be- 
 haviour, -. 

04 Phe fourth and principal ſource of ba 
mility, is the viewing ourſelves as ſinners, or 
tranſgreſſors of thoſe ſacred laws by which 
we ought to be unerringly governed. Our 
dignity, our perfection and happineſs, de- 
pend upon our acting agreeably to. thoſe 
la of religion and virtue which we are 
ſacredly 


of Hunillity. 
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ſacredly bound to obey, from the authority S ERM. 
of conſcience, as well as the authority of XXVII. 


Divine Revelation. God has planted in 


the heart of man a certain ſtandard of mo- 
ral excellence, a conformity to which he is 
eonſcious he ought to aſpire after, and en- 
deavour to attain. The rules of revelation, 
and particularly the laws of the Goſpel, ſet 


this ſtandard fully and clearly in our view, 


commanding us to be holy as God is holy, 
to be perfect as our heavenly Father is per- 
ſect, and to be followers of God as dear 
children. Revelation does not reſt in theſe 
general injunctions, but deſeends to parti- 
eulars, requiring us to think on and to prac- 
tiſe whatſoever things are true, whatſoever 
things are honeſt and venerable, whatſoever 
things are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, 
whatſoever things are lovely and of good re- 
port. Now every one who has formed any 
notion of that purity and perfection required, 
both by the Divine law and the dictates of 
his own conſcience, muſt (if he'is capable 
of the leaſt degree of refleQion) be ſenſible 
that in many inſtances he has broken thoſe 
ſacred laws, which, as it was his duty, ſo it 
7 have been his greateſt honour, to have 


44 obeyed. 
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obeyed. And here it may be. obſeryed, 
22-2, that.. thoſe, perſons whole ſuperior capacity 
a them to form the moſt exalted ideas 
of moral excellence, and thoſe . perſons 
whole conſciences bave a ſuperior degree of 
ſenſihility and - tenderneſs, will have the 
deepeſt conviction and quickeſt ſenſe of fail- 
ure in their duty, and of their having fallen 
below the degree of perfection which they 
ought to have attained, _ _ 

Here then is an abundant ſource of uu 
miliation to the whole human race. Even 
the very beſt, may be ſenſible, that in many 
inſtances, they have not acted up to the true 
dignity of their nature, nor reached that 
degree of goodneſs and worth which is at- 
tainable, It is always acknowledged to be 
a. juſt ground of humility in common life, 
that any perſon has acted a part unworthy 
and unhecoming his birth, rank, or ſtation 
in liſe. If he is endued with ſenſibility, he 
condemns, himſelf in ſuch, caſes; and others 
always condemn him alſo. Now, ſince 
this is the caſe, ſurely, when we reflect 
upon our behaviour in our higheſt capacity, 
as the rational, moral, and accountable ſub- 
jects of the great dingen of God; and 

. 1 when 


of Humility. 


when we. are conſcious that our conduct 
has been unworthy of our character, and 
contrary to our: ſtrongeſt obligations, we 
muſt ſee the juſteſt grounds for humiliation 
and ſelt- abaſement. If we are not inſen» 
ſible to the higheſt and nobleſt of all obli- 


gations, we muſt be ſelf· condemned, and 


| touched with pious ſorrow and regret, when 
we are conſcious of moral imperfections and 


failures in that duty, which we owe to the 


all-righteous. and * damn Governor of 
the world. 

Under ſuch views af our errors and mi 
carriages, we ſhall, be diſpoſed, to cry. out 
with the pious Pſalmiſt , JF thou, O Lord, 
ſhouldeſt mark iniquitiet, O Lord] aubo ſbali 
fland? and under ſuch views we ſhall pour 
forth this moſt fervent prayer of a contrite 
heart , Enter not into judgment with thy 
ſervant; for in thy ff, got 1065 no man — 
be Juſti fied. * 


Now, when a man's inc is oe alle. 
fied, upon account of. his manifold failings 
and offences, he will not be diſpoſed to con- 
temn and deſpiſe others, and, from a com- 
pariſon of himſelf with them, give a partial 
* Pſal, exxx. 3. f fal. exiii. 2. 
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and unjuſt preference to himſelf above them. 
On the contrary, he will be inclined not 


only to do juſtiee to their talents and vir- 


tues, hut to make the moſt candid allow- 
ances for their faults; - and on the whole 
give them the preference to himſelf, accord- 
ing to the advice of the Apoſtle *, Be ye 
hindly affeftiontd one to another, with bro= 
therly love; in bonour preferring one another: 
If chen theſe views of ourſelves and of 
our condition; which have been mentioned, 
are the natural ſources of genuine humility, 
tet us conſider it as our duty to revolve 


them frequently in our thoughts, not as 


matters of ſpeculation only, but as ſo many 


_ capital practical truths, whoſe chief value 


conſiſts in producing a real and uniform 
humility both of heart and behaviour. Hu- 


mility is univerſally acknowledged to be a 


great ornament to perſons of all ages, ranks, 
and ſtations of life. Modeſty has been 
eſteetned among all nations, as peculiarly 
beautifuł and peculiarly becoming in young 
perſons. The bluſh of modeſty is ſaid, 
and juſtly ſaid, to be the glory of youth. It 
is conſidered as the ſure ſignal of nature, 
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that 
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that ſomething amiable, ſomething excels 
lent is hidden within, which will diſplay it= 
ſelf in due time. But, my young: friends, 
do not rely upon a mere conſtitutional mo- 
deſty, which may wear off by bad examples, 
or be overpowered by wrong habits. On 
the contrary, attend, even in the ſeaſon of 


youth, to thoſe views and principles which 


are fitted to lay ſuch foundations of a ra- 
tional humility, as may withſtand the force 
of temptations, and diſplay its e, in al 
the ſtages of life. 

As every one is ſenlible 48 ngchigg is 
more beautiful or engaging. in youth than 
modeſty; ſo nothing on the other hand is 

more ugly or more odious than vanity and 
inſolence. Theſe are hateful in every pe- 
riod. of life; but they are peculiarly unna- 
tural and ſhocking in youth, the very ſeaſon 
when the contrary virtues are expected. 
As modeſty in the earlier ſeaſons. of life is 
always looked upon as a promiſing or ra- 
ther a. ſure ſymptom of ſuperior worth in 
riper years; ſo, on the other hand, inſolence 
and haughtineſs of diſpoſition in the youth- 
W ION 
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fymptom even of ordinary degrees of erer 
in the after- ſtages of life. 

To eonelude: In order e WE 
ferve'this- excellent ſtate of mind to which 
ſuch glorious promiſes are made, as that God 


will dwell with the perſons poſſeſſed of it, 


and will revive and comfort them; let us 


- not' fatisfy ourſelves with a ſuperficial and 


tranſient conſideration of theſe views of our 
ſtate which have been ſuggeſted: but let us 
take care that our meditations dwell upon 
them, until they are ſo intimately connected 
wittt' the habitual train of our thoughts, 
that without any labour and effort on our 
part, they ſhall intermingle themſelves with 
our ordinary ſentiments, and with the work - 
ings of our affections, and lead us into that 
uniform contrition and humility of mind 
whith is of ſo great price in the ſight of 


S 
. . 


And we' may be affured, that we ſhall 
ſoon experience many benefits and advan- 
tages ariſing from being eſtabliſhed in this 
humble ſtate of mind; for wherever humi- 
lty delle in the ſoul, it diffuſes a ſingular 
compoſure and ſerenity over it, The humble 
* a ſtranger to thoſe agitations and 

boilings 


of Humility. 


and tempeſts which rige in the ſouls of 
wicked men like the troubled ſea, do not 
ariſe ſo much from things without them, as 
from the tumult or paſſions within them. 
But true humility cools the fever of the 


paſſions, and keeps the mind fedate and un- 


diſturbed under all external occurrences, 
The many great advantages af the humble 
and contrite in heart will fall to be explained 
under the ſecond head which was propoſed. 
To conelude at preſent: Let us make it 
our chief care to have our minds eſtabliſhed 
in theſe great principles of humility, which 
will ſpread their influence over our whole 
temper and conduct, and will entitle us to 
the ſolemn promiſe. in the text, that God 


our hearts in all circumſtances in har we 
© e b Aman. 51 to Sb a 
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will dwell with us, and revive aud comfort 
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boilings of heart, which, like ſtorms and 3 
tempeſts, diſturb the ſouls of the proud ana 


haugbty. , The truth is, ez ſtorms 
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F; or thus faith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whoſe. name is Holy, 1 
dwell in the high and holy place; with him 
_ alſo who is of a contrite and humble ſpirit, 
o revive the ſpirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones, 


HE virtue of humility wut 0 a 

diſtinguiſhed part of the moral ſyſtem 
baking the Old and New Teſtament, that 
the friends of revelation have conſidered it 
as one of the chief things, in which the mo- 
rality of Divine revelation excels that of the 
beſt human philoſophy. And it has been 
further alleged, that humility is either to- 
tally omitted, or paſſed over very lightly, 


in 


The Excellence, &c. of Humility. 


in the moral writings of the W . SER M. 


ancient philoſophers, 55 572 
As this is a queſtion concerning a matter © 
of fact, which would require a long dif- | 
cuſſion, we ſhall not at preſent enter into 
any inquiry concerning it, hut proceed, as 
was propoſed ; in a former Diſcourſe, to treat 
the ſubject in the following practical man- 
ner: 

"FE "T'0 explain the nature of 8 
II. To offer ſome conſiderations with a 
view to point out the great excellency of 
this virtue, and the many advantages that 
flow from it. And, 

III. To give ſome directions as to the 
proper means to be uſed for attaining, pre- 
ſerving, and cultivating this excellent and 
happy diſpoſition. _ 

_ Humility was deſcribed as flowing from 
theſe four great ſources: . -, 

From juſt and ſtrong impreſſions of © our 
dependent ſtate: i 

From juſt and habitual views of our ma- 
nifold infirmities and weakneſſes of body 

and of mind: 
From a vely and habitual perſuaſion that 
the whole human race, however now diſ- 
br tinguiſhed, 
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tinguiſhed, are originally equal, and ta A 
1 in all important points: And, 
From a lively and affecting ſenſe of on 


Aber! failings and e er 


We now proceed to he 
IId Thing propoſed, namely, to Pöint dut 
the great excellence of this Virtue, and the 
many advantages that few from it. 
The excellence and importance of an 
humble ftate of mind will appear from this 
one conſideration, namely, that it is the 
natural root or ftock i upon which all the other 
virtues are engrafted, and on which they 
never fail to make the greateſt ſhoots, Or, to 
employ another fimilitude, wlten the heart 
of man is ſoftened and ſubdued by true hu- 
tility, it is like a field well manured and 


prepared, in which the ſeeds of all the 


other virtues will grow up naturally and 
quickly. to maturity and 3 The 


ing and mere gr all e other vir- 
rues of the Chriſtian life, might be eaſily 
ſkewn at full length, from a particular 


conſideration of every one of them. But 
we wr to fave finte, ſelect only a few. 


0 


C 


of we chief or - cardinal virtues for the 
illuſtration of the point before us. 


1. In the former diſcourſea deep and habi- 
tual ſenſe of our dependent ſtate was mention- 
ed as a firſt and leading principle of true humi- 


lity. Now, that a lively and habitual ſenſe of 


our abſolute dependence upon God has a na- 
tural tendency to excite us to all the other 
acts and exerciſes of piety, is extremely ma- 
nifeſt. For when this ſentiment is upper- 
moſt in the ſoul, it inſpires us with a con- 
ſtant and awful ſenſe of the preſence of 


„ 
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God, with an habitual conviction that we 


are every moment at the diſpoſal of his 
Providence, and ever bound to conduct our» 


ſelves by his holy laws. Under the influence 


of this abiding ſentiment of our neceſſary 
dependence on our Creator, we muſt ever 
defire above all thingsto pleaſehim, anddread 
above all things to incur his diſpleaſure. / 
Further, no view of things can be better 
fitted to awaken the moſt lively and affec- 
tionate ſentiments of gratitude than this, 
that our very being itſelf, all our faculties 
and powers, whether of body or mind, all 
our preſent enjoyments and comforts, and 
all our future hopes and expeQations, are 
Vor. II. A a \ 
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2511 4 at all times dependent on the Divine good- 


neſs. And the ſame view of things which 


di.ſpoſes us to be thankful for what we have 


enjoyed, what we do enjoy at preſent, and 
hope to enjoy hereafter, diſpoſes us alſo to 
prayer, or to apply by the moſt earneſt ſup- 


- plications for the continuance of the Divine 


favour, on which our all for time and eter- 
nity depends. Again, that ſenſe of entire 
dependence upon God which humility 
keeps ever preſent to the mind, calls. off 
our truſt from all other things, and diſ- 
Poſes us to reſt our confidence on the 
Lord Jehovah alone, in whom is everlaſling 
firength. To which may be added, that 
the conſciouſneſs of our failing or neglect- 
ing to fulfil our moral obligations, and to 
act up to the ſtandard of the Divine law 
{which was ſhewn to be one of the principal 
ſources of humility), neceſſarily leads us to 
penitent confeſſion of our fins and infirmi- 
ties, to pious ſorrow upon the account of 
them, and to thankful acknowledgments of 
the great promiſes of pardon made in the 
Goſpel. And thus it appears, that all the 
various aQs and exerciſes of ſincere piety 
grow naturally out of an humble diſpoſi- 

* | tion, 
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tion, ak derive nen e __ $ER 


e from it. 0 
2. That juſtice, or eee Pu un 


and behaviour is a capital virtue in the 


Chriſtian ſcheme of morality, ean admit of 
no doubt; for our Saviour himſelf has de- 
clared that this is the law and the prophets. 
Therefore, ſays he, Whatſoever' pon would 
that men ſhould do to you, de ye even fo to 
them'; for this is the law and the prophets ” 

Now the influence of an humble” temper 10 


promote an univerſal fairneſs, and ky of 


diſpoſition and behaviour, in all our inter- 
courſes” with mankind, is very evident on 
the leaſt reflection. Every one who attends 
to what paſſes within himſelf, or in the 
world around him, muſt be ſenfible, that 
felf-love, ' ſelf-will, indulged without any 
check, and the conſequent unjuſt prefer- 
ences which we give to ourſelves above 
others in our own imaginations, are the 
chief cauſes of that manifeſt partiality which 
we too frequently ſhew to ourſelves and to 
our own intereſts, And it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that this partiality is frequently fo 
glaring and fo reproachful, as to — 
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fur khnd reſted perſon himſelf is commonly the only 
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one who continues blind to the ſtriking in- 
juſtice and inequality of his demands. 
No it is in the humble mind that the 


exceſſes of ſelf-love and ſelf-will are re- 
ſtrained and corrected, and that vain ſelf- 
complacent imaginations are ſubdued. It is 


in the humble mind alone that a quick and 


| tenderſenſe of the natural equality of man- 


kind prevails, and extends its influence to 
every emotion of the heart and action of 
the life, reſpecting our fellow men. It is 
manifeſt, therefore, that humility of diſpo- 


ſition cheriſhes, ſtrengthens, and promotes 


that fairneſs and equity of conduct which 
our Saviour aſſerts to be the main deſigu of 
the law and of the prophets; or, in other 
words, a main deſign of all the revelations 
of the Divine will made to mankind. We 


' ſhall only add on this head, that every one 
Who has attended to the characters of man- 


kind around him, and to their moral con- 
duct, muſt have obſerved, that genuine hu- 
mility and equity of diſpoſition are inſepa- 
rably united. 


| of Humility. ß. .,- 
3. That the exerciſe of charity, benig- ER 

nity, beneficence, and the whole train of — 

the ſocial duties, are conſtantly joined as eſ- 

ſential parts of the religion of Jeſus, is evi- 

dent to every one who. has looked into the 

New Teſtament. Now, that true humility 

has the moſt friendly influence on all the ſoft 

and tender affeQtions of the human heart, 

may be ſhewn in a few words, and is in- 

deed evident at firſt ſight without any illuſ- 
tration. We have ſeen in the former diſ- 

courſe, that humility ariſes, partly from an 

habitual ſenſe of our being liable ourſelves 

to all the various diſeaſes and calamities in- 

cident to humanity, and partly from a con- 

ſciouſneſs of our own failings and imperfec- 

tions of a moral kind. Both theſe confider- 

ations have a plain and natural tendeney to 

ſoften and humanize our tempers, to diſpoſe 

us to the exerciſe of ſympathy, compaſſion, 

charity, and of the whole tribe of ſocial dif- 

poſitions, and conſequently to every hu- 

mane and friendly action. Particularly, that 

branch of humility which ſprings from a 

ſenſe of our moral defects, or departures - 

from the ſtandard of moral excellence ſet 

before us in the law of God, will incline 

ty Aa 3 us 
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— „ us to make all proper or reaſonable allow- 
w—— ances” for the errors and miſcarriages of 
others. Eſpecially, the reflection upon the 
injuries we may have done to others, or the 
provocations we may have given to then, 
will naturally mollify and ſweeten our tem- 
per, and: diſpoſe us even to forgive thoſe 
who may have injured or wronged ws. 
Thus it appears, that humility puts us into 
that frame of mind which diſpoſes us to ful- 
fil, in the moſt eaſy and cheerful manner, 
the great commandment of love in all the 
branches of i. l it be ne 1 1075 
in the 
Ath W FM . bumble ifSofition 1s 
the beſt preparation for patience under the 
real afflitions and diſtreſſes of life. It is 
the natural effe& of pride and haughtineſa 
to produce diſcontent and impatience under 
_ ſufferings, and ſometimes even murmurings 
againſt Providence. Proud and inſolent ſpi- 
rits are apt to think that a ſtate of pro- 
ſperity and eaſe is their due; this they think 
they have a right to; whereas the humble 
man looks upon the ſevereſt ſufferings as 
leſs than he deſerves. When he has the 
1 of N or is under the ac- 
tual 
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rual * of them, his humble diſpoſi- 8E NN 
tion ſuggeſts to him ſuch ſentiments and 1. 


conſiderations as tend to reconcile his mind 
to his preſent condition: Such as, what 
„am I, that I ſhould claim any exemption 
„from thoſe pains and ſufferings which be- 
fal the generality of mankind in the com- 
© mon courſe of Providence? What title 


« have I to be diſſatisſied or to complain? 


© Have not much wiſer, greater, and better 
men than I can pretend to be, drank 
deep of the bitter cup of adverſity? Does 
* it not rather become me to be thankful 
for the good I have already enjoyed, than 
© to complain that there is now an interrup- 
tion to the courſe of my proſperity? In- 


« ſtead of complaining, ſhould not I rather 


receive my afflictions with all ſubmiſſion, 


„and look upon them as a ſchool of wiſ- 


dom, affording me the faireſt occaſion to 
* exert my ſtrength of mind, and my en- 
tire confidence in the wiſdom and righte- 


© ouſneſs of Divine Providence? And ought 
I not rather to be thankful and to rejoice, 


than to be dejected and caſt down, ſince 
amidſt all my ſufferings I ſtill poſſeſs theſe 


. of bleſſings, innocence, peace of 


Aa 4 „ 
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2 if humility gives patience under real 


afflictions, much more does it diſpaſe us to 
contentment with our lot and condition in 
the world, how low or deſtitute ſoever, 
when we are under no preſent diſtreſs; it 
is the language of humility: The little 
that I have is the free gift of the Divine 
bounty; and though it were ſtill leſs, it 
is more than I deſerve. Many greater 
« and worthier perſons than I am have in 
former ages ſtruggled, and many fuch in 
the preſent times are ſtruggling, in lower 
«circumſtances / and with a harder lot. 
Why then ſhould I complain? Though 
I have: not great affluence / of - worldly 
„goods, yet I have greater bleſſings than 
* theſe; wiſdom, conſcious integrity, ſere- 
«nity of mind, and the humble hope of 
„the favour and friendſhip of Almighty 
God. Why ſhould I not rather fit down 
and praiſe God for theſe rich and ineſti- 
% mable bleſſings which I enjoy, and which 
4 cannot be taken from me, than bewail 


„ in 


A Humility: 


in She of, I inks, be. «derive 
Hof by a thouſand accidents?” - -( 
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nie that it is another natural and excel- 


lent effect of humility to preſerve a mode- 
ration of mind and modeſty of behaviour, 
even in the fulleſt flow of worldly proſperity. 


There is a ſtrange intoxicating power in 


proſperity to make men forget themſelves 
and their preſent frail and mortal condition. 
But the humble diſpoſition is the moſt ef- 


ſectual preſervative from the baneful influ- 


ence of this bewitching ſtate of proſperity. 


It was obſerved under the firſt head of this 


diſcourſe, that humility partly ariſes from a, 
habitual ſenſe of the inſtability of all worldly, 
things. The humble mind is therefore. 
never lifted up with the preſent poſſeſſion of 
thoſe things, of which it may every moment 
be ſtripped by a thouſand unexpected cauſes 
in the courſe of events. Beſides, the man 
who maintains an humble ſtate of mind is 
diſpoſed to conſider the external goods of 


life as gifts of the Divine bounty, which 


2 exalt his gratitude. and praiſe; and 


as affording the leaſt ground for ſelf- 
adden, or for pride and preſumption of 
ale! heart. 
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S$BERM. beart. Or, the humble perſon conſiders 


the goods of fortune ſtill in another light; 
as talents committed to his truſt as a fexvard, 
for the uſe and improvement of which he 
is accountable to him who. entruſted them 
to his care. It is obvious, that this view of 
worldly poſſeſſions tends rather to produce 
a ſolicitude and anxiety | about making a 
virtuous uſe of them, than to inſpire any 
haughtineſs and und from the nn. 
of them. 
Thus it appears, that the 1 temper 
of mind is highly favourable to the improve- 
ment of all the leading virtues of the Chriſ- 
tian life. We have endeavoured to ſhow, that 


it is a moſt powerful and efficacious mean 


of promoting piety, equity, benignity, pa- 
tience, contentment, and moderation of mind 
in the greateſt flow of worldly proſperity. 


But while we thus repreſent humility as 
the ſource and ſupport of ſo many excellent 
virtues, it may not be improper in this 
place to take notice of an objection that has 
been made to it; viz. that the exerciſe of 


| humility leads to meanneſs and baſeneſs of 


n and is totally inconſiſtent with great- 


neſa 
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neſs of nd It will elearly appear that SERM, 
there is no foundation for this obje&tion, "if EL 
we ft confider, that the true notion of 
meanneſs of ſpirit is ſomething in a perſon's 
ſentiments or behaviour below the dignity 

of his nature; viz. ſome workings of little 
ſelfith and envious paſſions. But it has 
been ſhown already, that humilityis founded 
in the ſuppreſſion of the ſelfiſh, the envious, 
and little worldly paſſions. One panels 
ſource of it is, a conſciouſneſs that we have 
in our conduct fallen below that ſtandard of 
moral perfection ſet before us in the law of 
God, and in our conformity” to which we 
are convinced our higheſt honour and dig- 
nity conſiſt. Now, to allege that a man 
who carries habitually about with him the 
higheſt ſtandard of moral excellence, a man 
whoſe chief ambition is to act up to it, and 
who mourns over every inſtance in which 
he falls below 'it; to allege, I fay, that a 
man with ſuch views, and in ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions, ſhould" be inclined to meanneſs and 
baſeneſs of ſpirit, and to act below the dig- 
nity of his nature, is really to allege mani- 
feſt contradictions; for that very idea of 
moral excellence which the humble perſon 
050 | carries 
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22 TA carries about with him, muſt be one of the 


; beſt ſecurities againſt his acting a mean and 
unworthy part, and muſt alſo be a noble in- 
centive to him to act always in the worthieſt 
manner: ſo that there is certainly no con- 
nection at all betwixt true humility and ab- 
jeQneſs of ſpirit. On the contrary, from 
the view which has been given of the ſources 
of humility, it plainly appears that it muſt 
lead to real dignity of e 10 to . 
greatneſs of mind. 

And it is 4% * of the W at- 
tention of all who are capable of obſerving 
the operations of the human heart, and the 
connections betwixt its ſeveral diſpoſitions; 
that humility is not only perfectly conſiſtent 
with greatneſs of mind, and with the ex- 
ereiſe of the more ſhining virtues; love to a 
country, public ſpirit, true patriotiſm; mag- 
nanimity, generoſity, heroiſm, and the reſt 
of that order, but is indeed the beſt ſoil in 
which theſe virtues can be planted, and in 
which alone they can produce their pure, 
genuine, and richeſt fruits. It is true, there 
may be glaring appearances of the more 
ſhining and heroic: virtues in the characters 
and conduct of thoſe who are quite void of 
real 


real dae, A man, for Or who 
never ſeriouſly attended to what is in truth 
his nature and condition; — a man who ne- 
ver reflected in earneſt, that he is on a level 
with the loweſt of mankind in all import» 
ant reſpects, but whoſe whole attention in 
the courſe of his education has been turned 
to the contemplation. of the dignity. of hu- 
man nature, of the excellence of the more 
ſplendid kind of virtues, and to the renown 
and glory that attend them; — What will be 
the natural effects of ſuch a habit of think · 
ing? No doubt the perſon may feel a kind 


of ardour for moral qualities, actions, and 


characters of this high kind and order; he 
may feel and expreſs a great admiration. of 
them; on ſome occaſions he may exhibit 
inſtances of them in his own conduct. But 
the more private and more humble virtues 


3 4 
— 


of piety, equity, candour, meekneſs, mode - 


ration, and contentment, will, raiſe very 
little ardour or admiration in his breaſt, 
Vanity, ſelf-preference, and even con- 
tempt of others, will ſecretly mingle them 


ſelves with his moſt ſplendid actions, and 


break out in , ſome inſtances of his beha- 
viour. Sell love and Telj-wil being un- 
N ſubdued, 


1 2 
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. any humbling impreſſions of himſelf, he 


will remain under the inward dominion of 
the ſelfiſh paſſions, whatever appearances of 
diſintereſtedneſs and generoſity may be in 
his outward conduct. Now, when thoſe 
moſt important virtues of piety, equity of 
diſpoſition, moderation of mind in pro- 
ſperity, and patience in adverſity, meekneſt 
and contentment with his lot and condition, 
are very weak, or entirely wanting in a cha- 
racter, it becomes a very mixed and im- 
perfect one. 80 that thoſe more ſplendid 
virtues which he admires, and ſometimes 
puts in practice, are only like jets of water 
proceeding from a muddy and corrupted 
fountain, which, though they appear clear 
and bright, by the reflection of the ſun 
beams when they paſs through the air, yet 
they really carry along with them a mixture 
of the mud and corruption of the bottom | 
from which they were raiſed. 

Thus it appears, that what are called the 
more extraordinary and heroic virtues are 
in ſome reſpects ſpurious and counterfeit, 
or at leaſt have ſome great defect and im- 
perfection attending them, when they are 

TNT * 
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eme or do not e 'SERM. 
the common. and ordinary but fundamental VAL, 


virtues, which conſtitute the eſſentials of 


every good charadter, from the lowelt to the 


"_— of the human race. 1% $61. 


8 * * view which . 3 
given of the excellence of this virtue of hu- 
mility in itſelf, and of its extenſive influ- 
ence on all the other virtues of the Chriſ- 
tian life, we may ſee the reaſon of its being 
ſo earneſtly recommended, and having ſuch 
great weight laid upon it both in the Jewiſh 
and in the Chriſtian revelation. Nothing 
can be conceived more expreſſive of the ſu- 
perior worth of the humble ſtate of mind, 
and of its acceptableneſs to God, than the 


promiſe in the text, that the high and 


lofty One who inhabits Eternity, whoſe 
name is Holy, who dwells in the high and 
holy place, will dwell with him that is of a 
contrite and humble ſpirit. This glorious 
promiſe certainly implies in it all that hap- 
pineſs that the human imagination can con- 
ceive, or the human heart can deſire. The 
language of the New Teſtament on this ſub- 
zel, though leſs figurative and ſublime, is 
221 ſuffi- 


N 
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SER M. ſufficiently expreſſive of the ſupreme im- 
— portance and acceptableneſs to God of the 
humble and contrite heart; God reßſtetb 
-the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 
Thoſe who humble themſelves ſhall be eu- 

alted in due time; and the ER of Hea- 
ven is theirs. | 
From the above view of things we may 
alſo diſeern the reaſon why the more ſhining 
virtues, ſuch as heroiſm, magnanimity, gene- 
roſity, patriotiſm, and the reſt of that or- 
der, ſo highly celebrated by poets and hiſ- 
torians, are ſeldom mentioned in the ſerip- 
ture, and never with any encomiums upon 
their extraordinary importance or excel- 
| lence. It is evidently the deſign of the Scrip- 
tures to direct the behaviour of mankind in 
the daily intercourſes of ſociety and the ordi- 
nary train of life, without giving any particu- 
lar directions as to their behaviour on thoſe 
great and rare occaſions, on which they may 
be called to exerciſe an extraordinary kind 
or degree of virtue. Private and ordinary 
life is the field of battle where the great 
'body of mankind are called to exerciſe their 
firmneſs and courage in fighting the good 
ght of faith, It is here that we muſt 
learn 
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ourſelves, * es” 
empire in our own boſoms over every mean, 
every ſelfiſh, and every worldly paſſion. 
The victories gained here, though concealed 
from the eyes of men, may be more ſignal 
and glorious in the ſight, of God than thoſe 
that are gained in the moſt conſpicuous 
and admired ſcenes of public life. ..,;1,. 7. 

The wiſdom of the Scriptuyes, in ſuitins 
their inſtructions to the ordinary ſtate, and 


16 
SERM. 
XVIII. 
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condition of human life, is very evident for 


whoever gives any degree of attention to 


che natural order of the operations and 


workings of the human heart, muſt diſcern, 


cial, virtuous, and pious diſpoſitions is eſta- 


that when bad paſſions and bad habits are 
ſubdued, and when. the empire. ↄf the ſo= 


bliſhed within us, thoſe noble diſpoſitions 


will operate with eaſe and freedom on all 


ordinary occaſions; and when occaſions 


offer of exerting any extraordinary degrees 
of virtue, the ſoul, being eſtabliſhed in the 


beſt ſtate for ſuch uncommon exertions, will 


naturally diſplay its ſtrength in ſuch ſhining © 
acts of fortitude, of public ſpirit, or gene- 


rolity, as the occaſion calls for. Whereas, 
if a man perform the moſt heroic actions, 


A while 
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. while his ſoul is ſtill under the domirtion of 
ſelfin, intereſted, and corrupt principles; 
however ſplendid his actions may be in the 
ſight of men, they are not - virtuous and 
worthy” in the ſight of God, who judges 
not according to external 8 but 
to the truth of appear 37 
Laſtly: Since humility is a virtue of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed excellence, and has ſuch pecu- 
liar" promiſes annexed to it as have been 
mentioned; let us ever cultivate it with the 
Moſt afſiduous care, arid ever lift up out 
ſouls to God in the moſt fervent prayers, 
that he may eſtabliſh it in its full power in 
dur hearts, and give it a commanding in- 
fluence over our whole life. Amen. 
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inbabitetb Bong, hoſt name is Holy; 
1 dwell in the x. 7 and holy place, 
will Bim als" that of a tontrite and 
bumble ſpirit, to revive the ſpirit of the 
humble, and to revive wi _ MT 
bone ä 


HAVE, in two Lu Atta Kom 
theſe words, conſidered the ſources of 
humility, and ſhown that there 1s a ſolid 
foundation laid for it in the circuniſtanices 
and ſtate of mankind in this World. 
I have alſo pointed out ſome of the im⸗ 
portant connexions and advantages of this 
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Chriſtian virtue; that the humble heart is 


the proper ſoil in which all the reſt of the 


virtues will grow, and produce the fairett 
B b 2 and 
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SERM. and richeſt fruits—that it is favourable to 
— piety in all its branches, to humanity, equi- 
ty, patience under afflictions and diſtreſſes, 
contentment with our lot, and moderation 
in the height of ADEN, * 
I now proceed to the 
IId and laſt thing RG 3 to 
mention ſome conſiderations ſuited to beget 
real humility in our hearts, or at leaſt to 
on a check to pride and vanity there. 
And indeed there is not a ſingle view of 
1 nature which i is not ſufficient to ex- 
tinguiſh the ſecret ſeeds of pride, and to 
ſink us doyyn into the loweſt ſtate of dan 
ity and annibilation. K, e 
1. Let us then conſider durſel ugs in * 
firſt light in which we appear to a thinking 
mind; namely, as we are creatures or de- 
KCN pendent beings, The omnipotent hand of 
aan our Maker drew us out of nothing, and be 
can in a moment plunge us back into it. 
We have but a borrowed kind of exiſtence; 
it is not. our own; we can claim no pto- 
Perty in it, no ſecurity for the continuance 
of it. Whatever we are, we are ſo only 
at the will of another. Weare hanging as 
it were in the air, over the great abyls of 
N © nothing, 


. * 
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nothing, into which; we: ſhould. Alda: 
every moment, if the all-ſuſtaining hand 
of our Creator did not ſupport us. Of hat 


then are we proud ? Of a being which we 
have received from another, and which we 
hold ſo precariouſly at his pleaſure. This 
is not only a reaſonable ground of humility, 
to us, conſidering what we are, how mean 


ſufficient; to bring | down” our high looks, 


though we were poſſeſſed of all the perfec- 


37 
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tions that any creature is capable of enjoy- 


ing. This is enough to take down the ſpi- 


their being and all their faculties at the will 
of another, who made them by an act of 
bin hear, and! can upmake Met bine at 


his pleaſurree. + AL . 
2. Let us Fey Phi Frm is 8 0 
our preſent fallen and imperfect ſtate chat 


can tempt any thinking creature to pride 


and vanity: but, on the other hand, every 
view of our preſent condition is ſuited to 

beget in us lowlineſs of mind. We have 
no reaſon to be puffed up with our know 


ledge, our virtue, or our happineſo: for 


ih leaſt reflection may ſoon convince be 
rt B b 3 


FR | 


3 


that our knowledge is mingled with igno- 
rance and error; our virtue with ſin and 


e our happlbels with pan cad : 


miſery." 


| there is no foundation for pride or felf- 


- Firſt, With reſpe@ to our knowledge, 


conceit. All the knowledge we ean poſ- 
fibly attain is trifling, when compared with 
the unmeaſurable compaſs of what remains 
ſtill unknown, ' The whole extent or trea- 


fury af knowledge is comprehended” in 


- theſe two things, the knowledge of God 


himſelf, and of his glorious works, The 


— ge of the works of God divides it- 


ſelf into theſe three branches; the know- 
ledge of the material and viſible world; the 
knowledge” of the ſpiritual and inviſible; 
and laſtly, the knowledge of the laws and 


rules by which both are governed, and of 


the events and tranſactions of both worlds, 
thoſe which are paſt, preſent, and to oome, 
Now, take the moſt profound philoſopher = 
fliat ever appeared upon earth, and you 
will ſoon find, that all he knows about theſe 
things is not the ten thouſandth part of what 
remains unknown, It is but a drop com- 
fee e en der v 
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firſt object you meet with, and deſire the 
moſt able philoſopher to give you a full ae. 
count of the nature of it, n 
diſeover that. his underſtanding is puzzled 
and confounded. . There never yet was a 
wan in the world who could give u latiafy» —- 
ing account of the nature and ſtructure of = 
a fly, a worm, or even a ſpire of gralk; 
much leſs could he give a diſtin. account 
of himſelf and his _ faculties; much 
leſs. ſtill of this yaſt univerſe, and that im- 
menſe variety of beings which repleniſh i it; 
and leaſt of all of God, the inviſible Maker 
and Ruler of the whole. Indeed, all hu- 
man learning is no great matter; or, to 
ſpeak properly, is nothing. The greateſt 
advantage and nobleſt fruit of the moſt ex- 
tenſiye knowledge attainable by mankind 
is, that it may ſufficientiy humble them, 
and give them a thorough conviction, that 
all they can attain unto ſcarce deſerves the 
name of knowledge. There is little reaſon 
then for our being proud of the uſe and 
employment of our underſtanding. 
Secondly, There is as, linle.ceaſon for, var 
luing ourſelves highly on account of our 
virtue. The virtue or holineſs of the beſt 
B b 4 of 
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1 2 of men riſes only to a very low pitch. They 


= are at a vaſt diſtance even from that de- 


gree of perfection of which they are capable 


in this life. It muſt certainly be owing 


to a ſecret ſelf · partiality, to ſome ſtrong 
inclination to think well of ourſelves, that 
we are not ſtruck more deeply with a ſenſe 


of the imperfection of our virtue. We ei- 


ther employ ſome artifice to keep our fail- 
ings and defects entirely out of ſight; or, if 
we cannot ſhut our eyes upon them alto- 


_ gether, we ſatisfy ourſelves with a very ge- 


neral and tranſient view of them. There 
are a ſort of artificial pictures in the world, 
which, if a man look at in an advantageous 

light, repreſent ſome beautiful or comely 
perſon; but looked at it in another light, 
they repreſent ſome deformed and miſhapen 
monſter, Our ſelf-love or partiality inclines 
us to look upon the picture of our own lives 
and actions in that poſition which makes 
them appear beautiful and virtuous ; but 
we ſeldom have the boldneſs to behold chem 
in that ſituation which would give us a full 
view of their deformity. Did we turn our 
thoughts as oſten to the ſins we commit, as 


* the good ** we Perform did we 


keep 
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vid 1 as faithful a regiſter in our memories 9 


of the duties we neglect, as we ordinarily do 
of the virtues which we practiſe; did we 
carefully conſider how much "ſecret hypo- 
criſy, ſelfiſhneſs, vain-glory, and other un- 
handſome and debaſing ingredients mingle 
themſelves with the pureſt of our virtues, | | 
and the beſt of our aCtions;—did we, 1 = 
ſay, ſeriouſly reflect on theſe things, we | | 
could not fail to be convinced that there is 
ſufficient reaſon for our thinking meanly of 
ourſelves, and of our higheſt virtues.  —_ 
That we may be ſtill more ſenſible of the 
imperfection of our virtue, let us confider 
whether we have conſiſtently maintained 
our character as rational beings, We pre- | 
tend that our character as reaſonable beings 55 
nes in this, that we are capable of perceiving | 
things of a ſpiritual and divine nature, 'and 
of living under the influence of them: in 
this conſiſts our diſtinction from, and our 
ſuperiority over, the brutes. Can we ſay 
then that we have indeed maintained 
this character, and been mainly governed 
through life by the impreſſions ' of hea- 
venly and divine things, and not by the 
en of worldly and temporal things? 
© $5 Are 
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SEAM. Are we nat rather conſcious that we have 
been infeaſible, often and to a high degree 
inſenſible, of the worth and excellence of 


divine things; while we have been almoſt 
perpetually governed by thoſe things which 
ſtrike upon our ſenſes and pleaſe our appe- 
tites? Is not this unworthy of our high 
character? Is not this apoſtatizing from 
humanity? Where is our pre · eminence over 
the brutes? Is not this a ſinking down into 
the beſtial life? 

We might ſtill feel a ſtronger conyiction 
of the imperfection of our virtue, if we 
would compare our hearts and lives with 
the particular laws of God. Whether has 
the love of God or the love of the world 
the commanding influence over our hearts ? 
We are ſenſible that we are often captivated 
by the meaner beauties of the creature: do 
we find. ourſelves as really and ſtrongly 
ſtruck with the perfect excellence of the 
Creator? We muſt ſurely be humble when 
we think that we are able to atrain incom- 
parably higher impreſſions. of God and di- 
vine things in our hearts than we uſually 
feel. We are capable of being raiſed, to a 


pitch of eſteem, admiration, love, and Joy 


On Humility. 


In God, in compariſon with which our SYAM. 


the faint impreffion made upon our minds 
by the idea of the ſun when abſent, com- 
pared with what we are conſcious of when 
we behold him ſhining in his glory. The 
very thought of our being under the go- 
vernment of the great God, ſupreme in 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, ſhould lift 
up our ſouls to a perpetual tranſport of 
oy and wonder, The hope, too, of an- 
other and better life, in the abodes of per- 
fect knowledge, of the higheſt virtue and 
pureſt friendſhip, had we that hope, firm, 
certain, and unfhaken, ſhould make us live 
in one delightful uninterrupted tranſport. 
In as much as we fall below theſe things, 
| 1. far are we deficient in virtue. * 
The imperfection of our holineſs will 
ſtill appear in a ſtronger light, if we com- 
pare it in a calm and filent manner with 
the perfect purity and goodneſs of the Di- 
vine nature. Our ſpots never appear ſo 
clearly as when we place them before Him, 
who is /;ght itſelf, in which there is no dark- 
fieſe at all. The contemplation of God's 
Infinite excellence will abaſe us in our own 
e, eyes, 


preſent ſentiments and feelings, are but lie — 
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eyes, and make all theſe little virtues; which 


, We are proud of, to vaniſh like the ftars at 


the riſing of the ſun, If we compare our- 
ſelves with the purity of the Divine na- 


ture, and the perfection of the Divine law, 


we ſhall certainly ſee that there are num- 
berleſs imperfeQions yet hanging about us. 
The view of theſe will neceſſarily humble 
us, and ſuppreſs the ſecret ſtirrings, of pride 
and vanity. within our boſom. 

Allow me only. to add this one conli- 
deration, which of itſelf might be ſufficient 
to ſtifle all pride in our hearts; vis. that if 
the thoughts which paſs through our hearts 
in the moſt important and ſerious day of 
our lives were expoſed naked to the public 
view, they would make us aſhamed of our- 
ſelves, and make mankind change the fa- 


vourable opinion they had formed of us. 


Though we can conceal; theſe weakneſſes 


and failings from the eye of men, yet ſurely 


ſince, we are conſcious of them ourſelves, 


we ſhould be inwardly as deeply humbled 


as if they were quite en to the view 


of all mankind.  * 
- Laſtly: There is till as kale eaten for 
king being proud of the happineſs they 
enjoy 


On Humility, 


enjoy as of the virtue they poſſeſs. The ITT, 


former is as imperfect as the latter. We 

might here appeal to the feeling and expe- 
rience- of almoſt all mankind. Let them 
honeſtly deelare, whether they have en- 


joyed ſuch a high degree of felicity as they 


dare boaſt of. We might leave it to their 


ever found worldly enjoyments entitely 
ſatisfactory; giving perfect reſt and con- 


tentment to their ſouls; and we ſhould find 


them unanimouſly declaring theſe enjoys 
ments unſatisfactory: for indeed they tend 


to divert our minds from purſuing the real 


and ſupreme happineſs of our nature. The 

only true and ſolid joy of life is, the prac» 
tice of religion, the conſciouſneſs of virtue: 
the ſenſe of the Divine favour, and the pro- 
ſpect of a bleſſed immortality. Religion is 
the ſun, the light, the life of our ſouls. 
They are the hopes and joys of religion 
which. brighten up human life under thoſe 
manifold clouds which overcaſt it. But 


alas! even this only true joy derived from 
religion is very imperfect, broken, and in- 
terrupted. The conſciouſneſs of our fail 


a . and imperfeCtions;—tormenting doubs 
. 1 


4 


own determination, whether they have 
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SERM. about our intereſt in the Divine favour ;+= 
2 anxieties, racking anxieties, about what 
will become of us in another world 
Theſe damp our religious joys, and over - 
ſpread our minds with thoughtfulneſs and 
melancholy; - ſo that neither our worldly 
nor our religious joys are capable of giving 
us true happineſs, We may be ſaid rather 
to be wandering in ſearch of happineſs, than 
actually to have attained it. Sometimes we 
imagine we have got a glimpſe of it; but it 
ſoon eſcapes us, and leaves us under the 
power of painful anxiety, 

3. eee cride and Sd 
humility, let us conſider that thoſe things 
which commonly afford to the unthink- 
ing part of mankind ſome little tempt- 
thoroughly examine them, nothing better 
than bubbles ſwelled with air, which will 
quickly break and vaniſh. What art thou 
proud of ? of thy riches and wealth? Why, 
what can they do unto thee? Can they en- 
lghten thy underſtanding, and diſſipate 
from thy mind thoſe clouds of ignorance 
-and error which hang over the minds of 
other tmen? Can riches purify the heart 
10234 from 
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ns which cleave to the SE RN. 


feſt of mankind around thee? Can they C9 


rectify the diforders of thy ſoul, and make 
thy affections ſettle on the things which are 
above? Can they add any real dignity to 
thy inward character, or beautify thy life 
and manners in the ſight of men? Can 
they purchaſe for thee the approbation of 
thy Maker, or even ſecure to thee the in- 
ward eſteem and real friendſhip of the 
wriſeſt and beſt of mankind? Can they de- 


deſtroyer, Death, or ſooth thy mind with 
confolation when He approaches unto thee? 
Can they bribe thy great Judge to befriend 
thee in that hour? Can they ſet open the 
gates of immortality to receive thee, or pro- 


thy Maker's preſence? Can they even de- 
liver | thee from any pains and diſtreſſes of 
body, or remove the anxieties and torments 
of thy mind? All theſe things are beyond 
their power. Why mn n ene 
my do thee? 

« aſeortain/tv me that 1 Mall cat and drink 
F * in « more plemiful manner, and bockaths 


fend thee from the power of the univerſal 


« ed, 
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SERM, © ed, lodged, and tranſported, in a gayer 
manner, than the poorer, ſort,of, man- 


kind. Thou haſt no abſolute ſecurity 
even for theſe things: for riches may male 


lo themſelves wings and ſiy auay. But how 


can this ſwell thy heart with pride, that 
thou art ſurer of meat, drink, clothing and 
lodgings, than the poorer ſort of mankind? 
This very thing ſhould humble thee, that 
thou, notwithſtanding all thy wealth and 
pride, muſt be fed, clothed, and lodged, as 
well as the reſt of the world. Where then 
is thy pre- eminence, thy boaſted., ſuper 
riority, ſince thou art on a level with the 
meaneſt of mankind in the very meaneſt 
functions and offices of the animal life? 
However thou mayeſt lift thyſelf up above 
others, Providence brings thee down, places 
thee. under the ſame neceſſives of life, and 
forces thee to acknowledge an equality. 
But perhaps thou wilt ſay, * Riches have 
4 nobler uſe; they furniſh me with) the 
4 power, and I have the opportunity of do- 
« ing much good with them. I can re- 


« -lieve the oppreſſed, comfort the afflicted, 


5 « and ſupply the wants of the poor and 
_ $: needy.” ** is indeed a ſuſſicient 


ground 
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ground for praiſe and thankfulneſs, but not 5 ERN 


for pride and haughtineſs. What haſt thou 


that thou didſt not receive? Has thy Maker 
made thee a kind of ſtorehouſe of his pro- 
vidence, a ſteward of his bounty? Then, 


anſwer the purpoſe of this diſtinction, Be 
a fountain of comfort and happineſs to all 


around thee. Spread joy, contentment, 
and peace, wherever thou goeſt. But at 
the ſame time remember, that thou art 
living in a world where thou canſt ſcarcely 


paſs from thy door, or look through thy 
windows, without hearing the cries of in- 
digence or diſeaſe a world, where the very 
names or appellations of a conſiderable 


part of mankind cannot be heard without 


compaſſion and tears; widotut, orphans, di- 


treſed poor—a world, where hgſpizals are 


that thou thyſelf, mayeſt ſoon be in as 


wretched and forlorn circumſtances as any 


other. perſon whom thou now ſeeſt around 
thee. Let theſe eonſiderations then kill the - 
ſeeds. of pride in thy heart, and make thee 


think modeſtly of thyſelt. 
.. Ge Again, 


SER M. 
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1 Aula, Another common temptation to 


- fporide is worldly . -honour or reputation. 


What ground is there for elation of mind 
on this account? Perhaps thoſe who now ho- 


nour thee," and entertain the | higheſt opi- 


nion of thy worth, if they knew thee tho- 


roughly —if they ſaw the ſecret motives of 


thy conduct —if they diſcerned thy va- 


nity and other weakneſſes, would change 
their opinion, and heartily deſpiſe thee. 
Beſides, remember that the honour, eſteem, 


and reputation thou enjoyeſt in the world, 


depend on the pleaſure of thoſe who be- 
ſtow it. How vain à thing is it to be proud 
of the breath of mankind, which it is in 


their power to recall every moment? Or, 
at beſt, how valn a thing is it to be proud 


of an imaginary exiſtence in the fancy of 


others? Strange! that mankind ſhould doat 


ſo much upon an airy being, chat exiſts 
only in the opinion of the world, and be 
ſo indifferent about the real Being which is 
lodged within their own boſoms. Is not this 
to employ all our care on the ſhadow, while 
we neglect the ſubſtance? is it not indeed 
_—_ that our ere concern aN 


De, 
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be, how we may nee beautify, and ITT 


adorn this /anci/il elf without us, while we 
ſhow no. deſire, and exert no endeavours, 
to improve che real ſeſ within ue? 148805 
Beſides, how frail and, feeble; a thing is 
honour and reputation, which is cruſhed 
before the moth! A calumny, artfully and 5 
confidently broached, is able many times to 
give it an irrecoverable ſhock. A miſrepre- 
ſentation, an unlucky. concurrence of. eir⸗ 
cumſtances, even when the perſon, is per- 
fealy innocent, may make that ſun, which. 
ſhone clear through a whole life, ſet in a 
cloud—may darken, and deſtroy. in a mo- 
ment that reputation, which a man has been 
building up for twenty on thirty years. But 
let us ſuppoſe our character and reputation 
as ſtable. as the rock of marble or. of ada- 
mant; nay, let us ſuppoſe too, that it is 
the beſt and trueſt kind of honour which we 
have acquired, namely, that which is the 
reſult of virtue and of merit--{lill it is hut 5 
a, ſhado that follows worth and virtue, 
which are the ſubſtance. . And is it reaſan 
able to be proud of the ſhadow? nay, is it 
reaſonable to be proud of the ſubſtance, the 
only thing valuable and worthy, when this 
= uo ul 472 
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22K U. rade Btlinttheaanddegraderics word 
. Virtue, inward and real worth, is the gift 
| of God, the divineſt of all his gifts, which 


ought to raiſe our gratitude,” ane 
fwell our hearts with pride. | 
"Farther: Another Ho to de 
and vanity is what are commonly called the 
goods of the body; ſuch as beauty, ſtrength, 
gracefultieſs: As little reaſon have we to 
pride ourſelves in theſe things as in thoſe 
de have been juſt now ſpeaking of. Art 
thou proud of beauty?—a flower that grows 
up in the morning, and is withered and cur 
don before the evening. Art thou proud 
of ſtrength -a feeble reed, which may be 
ſhaken by the firſt blaſt of wind. Perhaps 
_ fome Fs may be begun and growing up 
at this moment, that ſhall ſuddenly pull 
down thy ſtrength, tarniſh thy beanty, and 
turn them into weaknefs and loathſomeneſs. 
Some value themſelves not a little on tf 
vainer things than thoſe; ſuch as fine gay 
clothes, and other ornaments of the body. 
Theſe things make children and the weaker 
fort of both ſexes proud, even to admira- 
tion. But how fine foever' thou mayeſt 
think thyſelf, the peacock and many other 
creatures far outſhine thee. 
Should 


4 
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Should all theſe conſiderations have no 8ER AI. 
effect upon us, and leave us as much under — 
the dominion of pride as ever; let us yet 
remember, and lay it feriotifly to heart, 

that the time muſt come when our proud 

looks and haughty thoughts ſhall be hum- 

bled, effectually humbled. Death will beat 

it into us, that we have uo juſt cauſe for 

pride. Death will make all thoſe little ac- 
compliſhments on which we are ſo apt to 

value ourſelves vaniſh in a moment. Death 

will convince the high and haughty, that 

he is mean and abject. Death will per- 

ſuade the rich, that he is a beggar, and has 

no. intereſt but in the grave, which ſhall co- 

ver his body and, fill his mouth. Death 

will diſcover to the beautiful his uglineſs 

and deformity, and prove to the conviction , . .., 
of the ſtrong: that he is feeble as water. XXX 
O, wiſe, eloquent, and e Death! e 
could convince peer Tele none 
could do thou haſt done; thoſe whom all 
out of the world and -tratnpled upon; Thou 
-haſt WPI ta 8 bs n. 
B. of mankind! 
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2 which to addreſs myſelf to the younger 
part of my audience at the beginning of a 
ſeſſion, than thoſe of the Apoſtle addreſſed 
to young Timothy in the text. They divide 


| themiſelves into two parts. 


41 Firft, An exhortation''to ſhun or guard 
againſt the indulgence of thoſe paſſions 


which are apt to grow ors pat a ex- 


ceſlive in the ſeaſon of youth. 
$47 ae 


M ottves, We, to reflvain wude Paſſions, 


heads in their order. 

+ The: firſt advice the Apoſtle gives is, 5 
fler puurt lufts, Me all know that man- 
kind are liable to different ſorts or kinds of 
vices in the different ſtages of life. Old 


age is in the greateſt r from one ſet 


of vices; youth from another; and middle 
age from a third. The immoderate love 
and purſuit of pleaſure is apt to be the pre- 


dominant vice of youth. For this reaſon 


the Apoſtle warns his young diſciple Ti- 


mothy __ * and 4 would warn you 


n L n er 
e in . 6ſt place, that the un- 


ere the unbridled purſuit of | pleas 


ſure, defeats its own intention. Such is the 
wiſe and righteous appointment of Provi- 
dence, that exceſs of every kind, and ex- 


the end it ſeeks, hurts the body as well as 


* ng and diſappoints us of that very 
* 


Ce 4 


conſideration ſomething ma omg «46 | 


ceſs. in ſenſual pleaſures eſpecially, deſtroys 
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Setconuly, To form reſolutions" in that 8E RN. 
ſtage” of life, to purſue invariably. ſuch a _ 
virtuous courſe, as becomes thoſe" who pro- 
feſs | themſelves" the ſineere followers of 
Jeſus Chriſt. I intend to offer to your 


pr) M. r which: we purſue with RO ar- 


2 
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— dour. Nothing is more common than for 


thoſe who yield. themſelves up to intem- 
perance, to boaſt at the ſame time of their 
reaſon, their taſte, their refinement of ſen- 
timent; and the like: they are ſo vain as 
to ſtyle themſelves men of pleaſure: 1: But do 
they really deſerve this title? by no means; 
for they are ſtrangers to . ſincere, to real 
pleaſure; + True pleaſure conſiſts in mode 
ration and regularity ; it dwells with inno- 
cence alone. Let us figure to ourſelves a 
young man, maſter of his paſſiona, dili- 
gent in buſineſs, or aſſiduous in ſt 


uay, 
ſmitten with the charms of truth, of vir. 
tuous friendſhip, and following their guid- 


ance through the dangerous ſeaſon of youth; 
can we heſitate one moment to pronounce 
this youth to be happier than thoſe who 
not in the rn n of al 
The ſuperior enjoyments which -are-toſ 

by an irregular life I ſhall not attempt to 
enumerate. . But it may be ſubmitted to the 
judgment even of the ſenſualiſt » himſelf, 
— the enjoyments of the mind, or 

thoſe of ſenſe and appetite, bid faireſt to be 


moſt 


to reftrain youthful Paſſions. 08 
moſt ſolid and ſatisfying, Whether are the SERM, 
pleaſures of a man, the pleaſures of reaſon, Kant 
of conſcience, of the exerciſe of all-vir+ 
tuous aſſections, or the -pleaſures of the 
mere animal, the ſweeteſt and nobleſt? 
Surely a ſound: mind in a healthful body - 
moderate deſires and quiet paſſions. a ſpi- 
rit calm and clear, - peaceful and pleaſant 
reſlections upon an honourable conduct. 
manly, rational, and uſeful converſation, - 
the ſociety, the applauſe and friendſhip, of 
the virtuous: part of mankind, — with the 
humble but triumphant hope of the ever- 
laſting friendſhip of Almighty God; ſurel 
theſe, muſt be every way preferable to al 
the pleaſures that can be taſted in a life of 
riot and licentiouſneſs. I might leave this 
to the determination of every one's on 
mind in a cool and ſedate hour. There 
is ſomething in the breaſt of every man 
that takes part with the dictates of uncor · 
rupted nature, and exclaims againſt mean 
and vicious indulgence, The intimate feel- 
ings of every one not totally ene 
will confirm this trutn. 

I am ſufficiently ſenſible, fk amid 
n giddy riot, and while in the very 


circle 
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XXX. feelings will be diſguiſed; and ya will be 


— of groſs ſenſualit . 


ſo bold as to deny the deepeſt con viction of 
their own ſouls, and affect to talk with 


contempt of the ſons of virtue and tem- 


perance, as a "ſet of poor and joyleſs crea- 
tures: but in their more ſober moments rea- 
ſon will reflect, and conſcience” will feel. 
And would they utter aloud their feelings 
and reflections in thoſe ſober intervals, we 


ſhould hear them reproaching themſelves 


for ſaerificing the pure and laſting pleaſures | 
of virtue to the polluted and aut qr 


May it not even be douhted, whether 


* vicious, even in the hurry of their ſin- 
ful indulgences, find all that joy and ſelf- 


complacence which they are apt to boaſt of? 


And whether they do not perceive at cer- 


tain moments an inward monitor whiſper- 
ing to them ſuch ſtrong intimations that 
they are doing wrong, as prove diſugree- 

able checks to them, and leſſen 'preatly"the 
fatisfaQtion which they expected? ga 
Further, conſider that the indulgence of 
youthful” luſts degrades your nature, de- 
M e your uſefulneſs, diſhonours your 
Cm | Maker, 


to rgſtrain quuiihſul Paſſions. 


Maker, eontradicts the judgment and pracs. 5 BRMs 


tice of all the wiſe and good, and is fol- 
lowed by a train of diſmal conſequences. 
This kind of life impairs the health of 
the body, and contaminates and 'weakens. 
the very conſtitution ; it enervates the vi- 
gour of the mind; it debaſes the heart, 
and deſtroys the reputation; it brings on 
early diſeaſes, which-ſhorten life itſelf, and 
makes the exit from life moſt uneomfort- 
able and hopeleſs. But it would require 
many diſcourſes to paint all the dreadful 
calamities which ſooner or later follow a 
life of indulgence in pleaſure. Solomon, 
the great eaſtern monarch ſo much cele- 
brated for bis wiſdom, has deſcribed the 
fatal conſequences of vicious pleaſure in 
the ſtrongeſt colours in i e paſſages of 
the book of Proverbs: Chap. vii; ver. 22, 23. 
He that goeth” after ber, is like an om but 
| goeth to the flaugbter, or lile a fool car. 
nie to tbe correction of the flocks: He it 
lile à bird that baſteneth to the: ſnare, and 
knoweth not that it is for bis life; + Upon 
which account in the following verſes he 
calls upon young people in the moſt earneſt 
manner to receive his W ver. 24. 
22135 * 
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s ERM. Heorken unto me therefore O ye children, 
— and attend lo the words of my - mouth. Let 


nol. thine-heart decline to the ways of vicious 


Pleaſure, go not aftray in ber paths; for Jhe 


hath caft down many wounded, y:a many 


firong men have been ſlain by ber. ++ Her 
houſe is "the way 0? 4 AE PIP 
chambers of death, 1 


And indeed a young man ebe yield. 
himſelf up to pleaſure is unworthy of wiſ- 


dom, of virtue, and of glory, and ſhall 
never obtain them. He who is not able 
to deſpiſe pleaſure, and even to ſuffer pain 


when duty calls him, does not deſerve the 


name of a man. Be afraid therefore of the 


inſinuations of that gay ſeducer. Tremble, 
when'ſhe-promiſes you vaſt ſcenes of joy. 


She entices you with her fair promiſes, but 
to overwhelm you with ſorrow: and miſery 
in the end. Beware therefore of liſtening 


to her flattering words; they may ſlide 


ſmoothly into your unſuſpecting heart; but 


they carry a concealed. poiſon along with 


them, which will corrode your whole frame, 
and bring on your deſtruction. H ydu 


abandon yourſelves to the falſe joys which 


n offers, when too late you wilkper- 
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ceive her artifice;” and become ſenſible that SERM: | 
ſhe only deſigned to enſnare you. You — 8 
muſt at laſt be either totally beſotted and 
ſtupiſied with groſs enjoyments, or you 
muſt feel the fad and piercing conviction 
of having acted a part unworthy of your 
rational and Chriſtian character. Hearken 
therefore betimes to the voice of reaſon, to 

the voice of experience, to the voice of the 
inſpired Apoſtle; Dearly beloved, I beſtecb 
von to abſlain Ju ate 1505 which way 
againſt the ſoul u. 
If it ſhould here be aſked, How" Chan 
we fly from fleſhly luſts? how ſhall we $f 
guard againſt and reſiſt thoſe ſtrong pro- 54 
penſities and inclinations WO A to * 
natural? 
The firſt and chief rule to be bee 
for this purpoſe is, always to diſtruſt the 
dictates of our paſſions. Our paſſions are 
the greateſt, the worſt of ſeducers. Happy 
is the youth who is perpetually on his guard 
againſt their artifices and impoſitions. There 
are mary obvious reaſons why the ) 
- ever to be prepared and ne to 


* 1 Peter, il, 11. 
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BEANS reſiſt the impulſes of their paſſions, thoſe 
X — ad , worlt of, foes to their wiſdom, their virtue, 
their happineſs, ' The paſſions, however irre- 
gular, exceſſive, and unreaſonable, they may 
pretending ſtrong reaſons. why they ſhould 
be gratified.. It: ſhould therefore be our con- 
ſtant buſineſs to ſuſpect them, and to ex- 
amine the reaſons which they plead to 
juſtify their being indulged. And if their 
impetuoſity has hurried us on to indulgence, 
let us carefully re · examine the arguments 
which they have offered in their defence. 
Let us accuſtom ourſelves to ſtop before we 
what the conſequences of its gratification 
muſt be, or may be; and if we do ſo, we 
ſhall find that a momentary indulgence 
draws frequently after it a long train of the 
moſt miſchievous conſequences. Beſides, 
let us always conſider for what ends and 
purpoſes ſuch and ſuch paſſions were given 
us, then let us direct them to thoſe ends, 
and to thoſe objects only, for which they 
were given, and keep them within ſuch 
bounds as ſhall anſwer theſe ends. 


1 
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yo It may further be of great uſe towards SERM. 
the juſt: e Nh 


tothe following rules: e 

1. To aboid with eee ieee 
object, every occaſion, every idea and 
thought, that tends to inſlame ſuch of them 
eſpecially as are abundantly ſtrong without 
any ſuch aid. To ſatisfy us that this is a 
juſt precaution, let us ſuppoſe a perſon is 
conſcious that he is too prone to unbe- 
coming ſallies of anger and wrath. We 
ſhould think it very unwiſe for ſuch a per- 
ſon to ſeek occaſions and companies, and 
to brood over in his mind, ſuch objects and 
events as muſt render his paſſion ſtill more 
ungovernable, Or if a perſon is ſenſible; 
that from his netursl; temper he is by far 
too aſpiring and ambitious, he ought: cer- 
tainly to avoid ſuch kind of converſation 
and company, and ſuch ſcenes as he knows 
will add fuel to the fire which already burns 


too ſtrong, and which is in danger of riſing 


to a total conflagration, or frantic madneſs, 
In like manner, is any one-conſcious that 


his ſenſual paſſiong are already too impe- 


tuous and beadſtrong to be eaſily kept in 
TICS the empire of reaſon and con- 
9 ſcience? 


9EKM. ſcience? is it net madneſs in im to cad 


—.— ſuch licentious books, or indulge ſuch li- 
centious converſation, as muſt raiſe his paſ- 


fions to downright tumult and rebellion? 
Such a perſon may perhaps plead that he 
could not reſiſt his paſſions; but ſurely he 
cannot plead that he nn the means in 
his power to reſiſt tem. 

2. Another rule which may east 
uſe to give us the maſtery over our paſſions, 
is, to keep our minds keenly engaged in 
fome virtuous or laudable purſuit, which 
fills up our time, and gives ſufficient and 
pleaſing employment to our thoughts. No- 
thing contributes more to eſtabliſſi a per- 
fe command over ourſelves than an ar- 
dent proſecution of ſome manly and worthy 
deſign. And on the contrary, as idleneſs 
is the parent of numberleſs evils, ſo it nou- 
riſhes the paſſions, and renders them wild 
and ungovernable. The mind of man is 
ſo formed, that it cannot at the ſame time 
purſue ſeveral objects with the ſame degree 
of ardour; one or other will be ee 
rant in our boſo m. 
Here then is a divedtich: Mk 
the paſſions, which falls in with what ought 
5 5 


1 


to reflrain youthful Paſſibnt. 
to be a principal aim, and a principal buſi- 
neſs of the youthful ſtage. of life. Culti- 
vating the underſtanding with carneſtneſs 
and aſſiduity, aſpiring after continual im- 


provements in valuable knowledge and in 


uſeful and elegant arts, will afford a conti- 
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nual and delightful employment to the 


mind, and withdraw it from the power 
of irregular paſſions. When the mind is 
once thoroughly warmed with the love of 
knowledge, and keenly engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of it, the pleaſure ſpringing from the 
contemplation of truth will ſoon abate the 
taſte for frivolous entertainments, and even 
weaken and ſuſpend the nn of youth- 
ful paſſions. _ 

Young minds will God: a ws joy in che 
poſſeſſion of the knowledge they have al- 
ready attained, and their hearts will be glad- 
dened with the proſpect of large fields of 
ſcience lying before them, in which they 
are going to expatiate with freſh delight. 
Every ſtep they take will open ſome new 
proſpect of which they had little conception 
before, and kindle in their breaſts an ar- 
dent deſire of a nearer and fuller view of 

Nos. l. it. 


Noli es and Direcliunr 


1 it. Like a man travelling in a hilly coun- 
Ns try, but perfectly well cultivated and adorn- 


ed, every riſing ground he aſcends preſents 
aà new and beautiful ſcene to his view, and 


he burns with ſtrong deſire to travel for- 
ward, that he may enjoy further and in- 
: creaſing pleaſure. 2415 

Give me a youth of parts and dini 
who, incited by an eager thirſt after know 
ledge, and puſhed on by an earneſt deſire 
of improvement, can withſtand the com- 
mon temptations to galety and diſſipation; 
and I may venture to foretel that ſuch a one, 
if he perſeveres, ſhall riſe to be a man of 
conſideration and importance in the public 
eye, and ſhall become an honour to his 
friends and a bleſſing to his country. 
Whereas, give me another youth of as good 
natural parts as the former, but who, in- 
ſtead of being incited with the love of 
knowledge and deſire of improvement, is 
moved only with the love of faſhion and 
the luſt of pleaſure, I may with equal aſ- 
ſurance foretel, that if he does not reform, 
his importanee and influence in ſociety will 
never be conſiderable, and that his friends, 


inſtead 
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inſtead of holding him in honour, will lock NM. 


upon him with regret, if not with indif- 
ference and contempt. 


Conſider therefore e ths a 8 | 


ouſneſs, that the earlier part of life. is the 
proper ſeaſon for acquiring thoſe. habits. of 
attention and application which are of the 
utmoſt importance in all the ſucceeding 
ſtages. Suffer not therefore one day to 
paſs without learning ſomething, without 
making ſome addition to your ſtock of 
knowledge, without ſome uſeful obſer- 
vation on what you have heard, or rows 
or ſeen. 

3. Another 1 important rule. for guarding 
againſt the power of youthful luſts, is to 
make choice of virtuous friends and com- 
panions. Above all things, beware of 
ſuch perſons as will corrupt your prin- 
ciples: conſider them as the enemies you 
have moſt to fear; for they are enemies 
that mean you worſe, and will hurt you 
more fatally, than any other kind of ene» 
mies you can meet with through life, Be- 
ware not only of vicious, but even of 
idle companions; for the tranſition from 
idleneſs to vice is very eaſily made. 

Dd 2 The 
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| ERM. The common obſervation, that idleneſs 
is the parent of many vices, is verified 


every day. Remember that it will al- 
ways be your greateſt honour and the 
ſureſt teſt of manly reſolution, to with- 
ſtand the ſolicitations of the idle and 
vicious, whatever they may be in other 
reſpects. Follow not the multitude to do 
evil. Thoſe follies and vices which are 
the reproach of numbers, are not therefore 
the leſs miſchievous and dangerous. The 
multitude of the lewd, the drunken, the pro- 
fane and impious, do not make lewdneſs, 
drunkenneſs, or profanity, to be leſs hurtful 
in their conſequences, than they would other- 
wiſe be; nor can numbers diminiſh the guilt 
of vice, or mitigate the puniſhment awaiting 
the vicious under the government of God, 
Any hope of eſcaping amidſt the numbers of 
the guilty, muſt be utterly vain under the di- 
vine and alkrighteous government. Be aſ- 
ſured, that though ſentence againſt evil 
works be not immediately executed, yet 
it certainly ſhall be executed in due time, 
and without any reſpe& to the numbers 
that have optic in chem. 


Be 


to refirain gouthful Paſſions. 


Fr 


Bie determined therefore rather to ſub- 97 5 JE 


je yourſelves to the charge of ſingularity, « * 


and to whatever terms of reproach the un- 
thinking and vicious may caſt upon you, 
than to deſert the cauſe and the practice of 


truth, of virtue, and of pure religion. 


Truth, virtue, and religion, are more power 
ful, more excellent and valuable friends, 
than vice, folly, and impiety. It will be 
your honour and your wiſdom to ſtand by 


them, though you ſhould be ſingle and 
alone. Numbers do not affect the truth 
and nature of things. Numbers, however 


great, can work no change in the Divine 
adminiſtration, or alter the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſequences” of virtue and of vice. God is 
ever againſt vice and againſt all its follow= 
ers, how many ſoever they may be. God 


is ever the friend of virtue and of virtuous 


perſons, how few ſoever they may be. 
Conſider further, that a firm adherence 
to good principles and virtuous practice, in 
ſpite of all temptations, has a native grace 
and dignity attending it, which is not dimi- 
niſhed, but increaſed, by the numbers of 


the vicious ſcorners... How beautiful, ho- 


honourable is it for any man, eſpecially for 


Dd 3 a young 
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SERM. a young man, to make a gallant ſtand 


XXX. 


Aa againſt the corruptions with which he is 
W and to walk on ſteadily in his 
well-choſen-courſe, though it ſhould be al- 
moſt a deſerted path*? 

To conclude: As one of the chief ſhow 
rities againſt the power of ſinful paſſions, 
Remember your Creator in ibe days of your 
youth. Impreſs on your minds an early 
and deep ſenſe of the firſt and greateſt of 
Beings, to whom you owe your exiſtence, 
to whom, you are indebted. for all your en- 
dowments, to whom you: are accountable, 
and on whoſe favour your happineſs in a 
preſent and future world abſolutely depends, 
Frequently lift up your hearts with your 
hands in the moſt carneſt manner to your 
© ® $0 ſpike the Seraph Abdiel; faithful found 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only He 

Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Uaſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; | 
Nor number, nor example wich him wrought _ 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant mind, 
_ Tho! ſingle. From amidſt them forth he paſy'd 
Long way thro? hoſtile ſcorn, which he ſuſtain'd 
| Superior z nor of violence feared aught; 
And with retorted ſcorn his back he turn d 


On thoſe proud towers to ſwift deſtruction doom'd. 
| | MI rox. 


Almighty 


to reſtrain youbful Paſſone. 


Almighty Father, who is the lover and SERM. 


friend of righteouſneſs, and has com- 
manded us to ſeek wiſdom and aid from 
him; praying, that he may enlighten your 
minds, that he may ſtrengthen your good 


reſolutions, enable you to gain the victory 


over your paſſions, and over the tempta- 
tions of life: and that he may lead you 
forward in thoſe paths of piety, of purity, 
and all virtue, in which alone you can taſte 
the beſt enjoyments of this preſent life, 
and be ſafely conducted to the land of im- 
mortality and e's for yours N _ 


0 Amen. 
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But follow righteouſneſs, faith, charit 'y, peace, 


with them that call on the Lord out of a a 
Hure heart. 


N a former diſcourſe 1 enforced the 
Apoſtle's exhortation in the firſt part of 
this verſe, to flee youthful lufts, I will now 


attempt to enforce the ſubſequent exhorta- 


tion which I have juſt read, He recom- 


mends to Timothy, and he plainly conſiders 


it as the duty of all who profeſs Chriſtianity, 
to lay down a certain fixed plan for the 
conduQ of life, and to adhere to it with a 


reſolute conſtancy. This is a matter of 
mighty 


A worthy Plan of Lift, &c. 


mighty importance to all men in every pe- $ 
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riod of life. It is peculiarly important ane 


uſeful to ſuch as are in the early ſtages of 
life; who are called not only to fly from the 
dangerous paths of vice and folly, but to 
purſue an uniform courſe of virtue and piety, 
along with all the friends and followers of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 1 

The plan of life here recommended by the 
Apoſtle is not any of thoſe which are formed 
for the attainment of particular ends. It is 
not a plan for forming the ſtateſman, the 
lawyer, the phyſician, or the artiſt of any 
kind. Wiſe and juſt plans for attaining 
theſe particular ends may be very commend- 
able and very neceſſary, but they are only 
ſubordinate to that general or univerſal, 


that maſter-plan, for a good and worthy 


life, which ought to be formed and followed 
by men of all different ranks, conditions, 


and profeſſions. The ſtriking point of light 


in which the New Teſtament views man- 
kind is, that of the rational, accountable, 
and immortal ſubjects of the great kingdom 


of God. The doctrines, the precepts, the 


motives of the Goſpel, are all addreſſed to 
them in this high character. And indeed 
me 
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SER M. the higheſt capacity in which the human 
XXX. race can be conſidered is, that of a ſet of 


deings endowed with rational and moral 
powers, which if they improve in a right 
manner, they ſhall riſe into a ſuperior ſtate 

5 of moral perfection and e that 

ſhall be an eternal one. 

Ihe governing plan for human life wet 
therefore be formed with a view to the im- 
portant end of training ourſelves up in all 
thoſe diſpoſitions and habits which are ſuit- 
able to our natures, as reaſonable beings, 
who know God, and feel the obligations 
we are under to conform ourſelves to his 
laws; and as immortal beings, whoſe ever- 
laſting ſtate depends on the improvement 
they make during this preſent life. As 
man's capacity for religion is the higheſt 
prerogative of his nature, a plan of life 
which leaves out this great principle muſt 
be very deficient and ĩmperfect: and as this 
preſent life is but one ſtage of exiſtence pre- 
paratory to ſucceeding pnes of longer dura- 
tion, it muſt be a moſt material omiſſion in 

any ſcheme of conduct to neglect the im- 
portant connection betwixt the preſent tran- 
ſitory life and the eternal one which ſuc- 

ceeds 


recommended to Youth, 


ceeds it. Accordingly our Apoſtle, in an 
advice he gives to Timothy, iſt epiſtle, vi. 
11, 12. very like the one in the text, . bids 
him #y. covetouſne/s, and other fooliſh and 
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| hurtful lufts, and follow after righteoufueſs, - 


godlineſs, faith, love, patience, meekneſs :; and 
he adds, Fight the good fight of "faith, and 
lay bold on eternal life; plainly intimating, 
that a proper temper and behaviour in this 


life is the neceſſary means of re., e 
ſeſſion of eternal life. 


.. Whoever therefore deſires to Pre * 
mad nobleſt plan for the conduct of 
life, ought to lay it down as a fundamental 
maxim, and an unalterable reſolution, that 
he will always cultivate a deep ſenſe of God 
and of a future ſtate ; and that under the 
influence of theſe eſſential principles, he 
will maintain a ſacred and inviolable attach · 
ment to whatſoever things are true, what- 
ſoever things are honeft or venerable, hat- 


ſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things are 


pure, whatſoever things are lovely, and what- 


ſoever things are praiſe-worthy®, * This at- 


tachment muſt not reach to ſpeculation and 


affection only, but to practice alſo. Men 
may be lovers, nay admirers of all the vir. 


* Phil. iv. 8. 
tues, 
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A worthy Plan of Life 
tues, and yet miſerably fail in the practice 
of them. We muſt not only note what is 
right, but we muſt 4% it. A proper plan 
of life aims at a certain determined courſe 


of action and behaviour, and can never reſt 


in ſpeculations and theories, how juſt and. 
excellent ſoever they may be. 


It may perhaps be alleged by ſome, That 
there is no occaſion; no uſe, for any cer- 


* tain plan, for any ſtanding rules and 
© maxims, in order to direct the conduct 
of life in the very beſt manner. Why 


„ may not. every man judge and determine 


as things and circumſtances ariſe upon 

particulay· occaſions, without any rules 

preſeribed, or maxims laid down before- 
hand? A good beart will naturally incline 
to that which is right; and an ordinary 
degree of plain ſenſe will point out the 
moſt proper means of doing what is 


right on all occaſions.” It is obvious to 


anſwer to this, That there may be men 
of ſuch good underſtandings, and ſuch 
confirmed good affections, as not to need 
the help of previous maxims and rules. 
But at the ſame time that this is ad- 
mitted to be the 3 of a few, 

6 | the 


recommended to auth. 
the generality of mankind, -. and eſpe» 


cially the generality of young- perſons, are 
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not ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, but that they may 


reap very great benefit from adhering to 
cool and deliberate maxims and ſettled re- 
ſolutions. Few, very few, are fit to be 
left to the guidance of every preſent 


imagination, every ſudden view, every 


impulſe of paſſion, and every haſty judg- 


ment. We muſt have attended very little 
to ourſelves and to others, if we are not 


ſenſible that the ſame things at different 


times, and in different | diſpoſitions, | ap- 
pear in very different lights to the ſame 
perſon, When the imagination is awaken- 
ed, its operations are very uncertain; ſo 
that no perſon can well ſay where it may 
lead him if he give reins to it. Are not 
our fears and our hopes, our delights and 
our averſions, nay, our views of the moral 


quality of ſome actions apt to vary? Does 


not every one find that things appear very 


different, when the mind is gloomy and 


overwhelmed with melancholy, from what 
they do when it is eaſy and joyful? In our 
moſt ſerious and retired hours, and to our 
moſt deliberate thoughts, things will appear 
| offenſive 
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SERM. offenſive and improper; and yet when we 
_— get into the world, and our minds be- 
come elated, that offence diſappears either 
altogether, or in a great meaſure; and in 
that ſituation we ſhall ſay and do things 
which our more ſober and deliberate 
thoughts would forbid as indecent, inexpe- 
dient, or perhaps approaching to evil. Be- 
ſides, who knows not how much the power 
of | temptation biaſſes the judgment and 
hinders a juſt moral diſcernment? Who 
knows not alſo how much partiality to 
- ourſelves leads us aſtray in judging, where 
our own intereſt or our own reputation are 
concerned? And we may add to theſe the 
ſtrong and darkening influence of paſſions 
awakened by many accidents, and ſome- 
times raging within us. 
Now if theſe things are really ſo, if there 
is ſuch a variety in our views and imagina- 
tions of things, if the mind is ſo apt to be 
put out of its proper ſtate and temper for 
paſſing the beſt and ſoundeſt judgment of 
things, is it not highly expedient and uſe- 
ful that we ſhould have certain rules and 
maxims laid down to ourſelves for the di- 
rection of life, ſo that as little as poſſible 
8 may 
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may be left to preſent imagination, to the SERM. 
force of paſſion, and extempore judgments? DE, 
Is it not our wiſeſt and ſafeſt way to form 
our judgment of the conduct of life in the 
cooleſt, moſt deliberate, and diſpaſſionate 
manner, and to purſue theſe judgments 
afterwards in all caſes, eſpecially when we 
have occaſion to ſuſpe& that our minds may 
be biafſed by preſent eircumſtances of paſ- 
ſion or temptation? Safer ſurely it muſt be 
to be directed by a judgment deliberately 
formed, than by a ſudden guſt of paſſion, 
by groundleſs prejudices, or firſt views of 
things. Much might be added on this head 
to ſhew the great importance and manifeſt 
advantages of following well-adviſed plans 
of life; and, on the other hand; much 
might be ſaid to deſcribe the innumerable 
diſadvantages of acting without deſign, and 
as it were at random, either with reſpect 
to life in general, or the particular actions 
of it. 
But without further enlarging on theſe 
points, we proceed to offer ſome: directions 
as to the beſt methods of adhering to well- 
choſen maxims and ſchemes of conduct, 
and ow thus carrying on the buſineſs and 
duties 
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SERM. duties: of life in the moſt uniform and ad fue 


tue, that it is frequently a fault, and is far 


which have been formed according to the 


FAG Manner. 3 . 
1. Be aſſiduous to Pare virtuous: re- 
3 and firmneſs of mind, It is not 


meant by this to recommend an obſti- 
nacy of ſpirit, and perverſe ſtiffneſs in 


adhering to, or purſuing what is once re- 
ſolved upon, however indifferent or trifling 


it may be in itſelf. This kind of pertina- 


cious inflexibility is ſo far from being a vir- 


from being an amiable diſpoſition; nay, it 
is very often the mark of a diſagreeable and 
even a bad diſpoſition. Perſons of this cha- 


racter will do what they reſolve upon, be it 


right or wrong: they are more obſtinately 
bent upon gratifying their own wills and 


humours, than on following the beſt and 


wiſeſt counſels that can be given them. 
The reſolution meant to be recommended 
is widely different from this; it is an en- 
lightened, calm, and manly ſteadineſs in the 
proſecution of good purpoſes on points of 
moment, or ſuch as are nearly connected 
with points of moment, - of purpoſes 


dictates of reaſon and conſcience, after ma- 


recommended to. TW 


"oy deliberation. It is ſurely unneceſſary 

to ſpend time in ſhewing the mighty im- 
eee of this rational reſolution and for- 
titude which I have been deſcribing. Per- 


ſons af every; temper and turn of mind 


have occaſion for exerting this reſqlute firms 
neſs on ſome occaſions, But thoſe who arg 


conſcious that they are of an caly and un- 
reſiſting temper, ready to yield to every im- 


portunity, to every adviſer, ought to em- 
ploy all the means in their power to fortify 
their minds, ſo as to be able to ſay No, on 
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proper occaſions, and to ſtand to it. This 


weakneſs and feebleneſs of temper is not 
unfrequently found in perſons whoſe uns 
derſtandings are not mean, and whole diſ- 


poſitions are remarkably good: but theſe 


good qualities both of head and heart are 
in a great meaſure loſt where reſolution and 
firmneſs of ſpirit are wanting, It muſt 
therefore ever be regarded as a principal 
rule in the conduct of life, to be reſolved to 
quit ourſelves like men, and to be Hrong on 
all occaſions that require it. 

2. In order to execute "well-concerted 


plans of life in an uniform and worthy - | 


manner, let us be careful to keep out. of 
Vor. II. Ss the 


1 a eee I 
0 ſtady his own temper and diſpoſition, 


and be thoroughly acquainted with the 
ſins which moſt eaſily beſet him. And 


whenever he ſecs that he is likely to be in 
ſuch a ſtate or circumſtances as will expoſe 
him to peculiar temptations, it will be his 
trueſt wiſdom to avoid, if poſſible, the en- 
countering them: and if the maintaining 
the purity of his manners be indeed his 
Principal care and the chief object of his at- 
tention, he will uſe: every precaution to ſe- 
cure himſelf from danger, and particularly 
by keeping himſelf out of the way of it. 
We may no doubt ſometimes be under a 
neceflity of going into ſuch a ſituation as 
will put our ſtrength of mind to the trial; 
or we may unavoidably be placed in ſuch 
unforeſeen circumſtances as will put our 
virtue to the teſt. In theſe caſes we muft 
arm ourſelves, and put forth all our ſtrength; 
we muſt fobt the good fight of faith, © But 
when we foreſee the danger; and' can avoid 
it, would it not be fooliſhneſs to run any 
hazard? Frequently in this ſpiritual war- 
fare the hraveſt and moſt honourable beha- 
our is to avoid the-engagement. ' Thou- 

fands 


to Youth. 


ande have ſuffered-the xioft-difhonourable SERM. 


defeat by riſking the battle, when they 
might have gathered laurels-by, avoiding 
it altogether. Every one's on obſerva- 
| ana furviſh bim eee 
of this. 4th % -114 nein en ts 
3. ee eee keep a ſpecial guard 
againſt thoſe particular ſnares to which they 
In youth, reaſon and judgment being unaid- 
ed by experience are weakeſt, while, the 
paſſions are naturally ſtrong and violent, 
And this ſtrength ef appetite and paſſion 
is ſometimes accompanied with a blind ſelf- 
ſufficiency, and an obſtinate rejection of all 
advice and admonition. Young people 5 
therefore ſhould maintain an habitual jea- 
louſy over themſelves; they ſhould be dif- 
fident of their own. judgment and ſenti- 
ments, ſuſpecting that they may rather be 
the dictates of warm paſſions than of cool 
reaſon. They ſhould always keep their 
ears open to the inſtructions of thoſe hoſe 
maturity of reaſon, and whoſe. experience 
of life, muſt qualify them to form more 
* en of a and to give more 
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the more faſhionable part of the world. 


 eonſcience condemn, than be looked upon 
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Amin, "Y young n Wee gm 
9 make a gay and acceptable ap- 
pearance among thoſe who are reckoned 


This brings them under the power of fa- 
mion; ſubjects them to faſhionable follies, 
and even to faſhionable vices. For want of 
firmneſs and ſtrength of mind they will 
rather do what their own judgment and 


as ſingular and unfaſhionable. This is a 
weakneſs incident to human nature; and 
happy indeed are thoſe youths who, by ſu- 
perior wiſdom, are able to correct it, and 
are ambitious only of being diſtinguiſhed 
by what is really praiſe-worthy and ho- 
nourable, however unfaſhionable- it may 
appear to the gay multitude, who have loſt 
the true ſenſe of things, who are blind to 
real excellence, while they admire and doat 
upon vanity, folly, and even on vice. _ 
This leads to another weakneſs to which 
the youthful mind is often liable; and that 


bs, _ vie Wh upon ſome na- 
tural 


ar 4 2 


: recommented to Youth. 

turaFendownents; of wit, for inſtance, or 
ſprightlineſs, or upon ſome accidental di- 
tinctions of birth, rank, or fortune; or upon 
ſome attairiments and © accompliſhments; 


themſelves, and which have bur little con- 


neQion with the great purpoſes of liſe, or 
with the beſt enjoyments of it. Palſe/eſtis 


mates of the value of theſe things Have a 


moſt unhappy tendency to ſpoil the true 
taſte of the mind, to produce an ad- 
miration of what is comparatively infigais 
ficant and trifling, and to divert the thoughts 
ſuits which are infinitely more worthy and 
important. Let young people conſider it 
as one of the moſt important leſſons they 
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which are frivolous and inconſiderable in 


can learn, to correct their falſe notions of 


the value of things, and to be ſettled in the 


full perſuaſion, that a ſuperiority in wiſdom 


and virtue is the only real and laſting pre» 
_ Eminence among mankind. + Happy are 
they who imbibe this perſuaſion in early 
life, and who, under the influence" of it; 
continually labour to attain thoſe intellectuul 
and moral improvements, which alone can 
ee them in the eſſimation of God 

Ee 3 and 
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ook direion with i ſubje@t; m4 to 
hu always attentive to keep our minds un- 
der the impreſſions and influence of moral 
and ſacred: truth. Let us meditate. much 
and daily upon thoſe important principles 
by which our conduct is to be chiefly: di- 
rected. The human mind is framed not 
only for diſcerning truth in ſpeculation, but 
for: a practical feeling of its power. We 
find from experience, that we can meditate 
on moral ſubjects, and reaſon with ourſelves 
upon them, till our miſtaken apprehenſions 
of things are changed, and with them our 
deſires and averſions; for as the appear- 
ances of things alter to our judgments, our 
affections muſt alter likewiſe. One of the 
moſt” effetual means, therefore, to govern 
our imaginations and ' paſſions is, to com- 
mune much with our own hearts, and to 
| keep the great principles of religious truth 
habitually preſent to our minds. But par- 
ticularly, and above all, a deep ſenſe of God 
and of a future life will lay ſuch effeQual 
reſtraints upon us, as will prove the beſt 
2 for our _— Mar 

an 


— Font b. 


and improvement in every thing virtuous 
and excellent. An habitual reverence for 
the Deity, a lively perſuaſion that all our 
thoughts and deſigus, as well as our actions, 
are open and naked to his eye, will deter us 
from all evil, and prove the very nobleſt 
incentive to all that is good. Theſe great 
principles of religion and virtue being 
wrought into the habitual. frame of our 
minds, in conſequence of our following 
ſteadily the juſt plan of life which they dic- 
tate; will, without any effort, any-laboured 
attention or ſtudied recollection, inter- 
mingle themſelves with the whole train of 
our thoughts and courſe of our actions, ſo 
as gently, yet powerfully, 40- influence our 
conduct, at the ſame time that they elevate, 
ſweeten, and ſolace our ſouls. Let us hear 
then the concluſion of the whole matter: Fear 
God, and heep his commandments; for this i. 
the nd ng TIP rot n 
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Haar len unto me, ye that know righteoufueſs, 
be people in whoſe beart is my law; fear 
ye not the reproach of men, neither be 
ye afraid of their revilings: for the moth 
Pal cat them up ax garment, and the 
. worm. [ball cat tbem like wool; but 

. Fighteouſug/s ſhall be for ever, and my Al. 
vation from generation to generation. J. 
even 2. be that comforteth you. W, bo art 
tber that thou ſbouldgſt be afraid of a man 
_ that ſhall die, and of the fon of man which 
ſhall be made as graſs, and forgetteft the 

Lord thy Maler, that bath ftretched forth 

_ the heavens, and laid the foundations of the 
earth, 


HE ſcorners ae virtue and piety 
1 ſeem to have abounded in all ages 
of the world, In ſo early a period as the 

34 RK, | days 
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ee mee 
given “ as one of the marks of a virtuous £ 
and happy man, that he fitteth not in the ſeat 
of the ſeorner. In the book of | Proverbs 
compoſed by his ſon Solomon, juſtly cele» 
brated for the extraordinary wiſdom beſtow- 
ed upon him by the peculiar gift of Heaven, 
we find a variety of paſſages, in which the 


folly, the guilt, and the danger of ſcorning 


is ſet forth in ſtrong colours. + The ſcorners 
Aclight in their ſcorning, and fools hate knows 
ledge +.-—Fools make amockof fin t. A feorner 
feeketh wiſdom and findeth it not |, Surely 
God ſcorneth the ſcorners, but he giveth grace 


to the lowly h.  Fudgments are prepared far 


2 and ſtri pes for the back of fools *®, 
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In à later age Iſaiah the Prophet warns 


bee Now therefore be ye not mockers, 
Ie your bands be made firong ttc. And in 2 
Rill later period of the Jewiſh ſtate 44, we 
find that men of the ſame looſe principles 
abounded. The Lord: God of their fathers 
ent to them by bis meſſengers, riſing up be» 


times and ſending, becauſe he had compaſſion - 


on bis e ee bur 


een ag + Nov. L as. 3 Prov. xiv. g. 
IJ Pros. iii. 3% ' Pro, xix. ag. 


they 


1m l. ey aA 31 2 Chron, xxxvi. Is, 16, 17. 
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$ERM, they. mocked" the' meſſengers of Gad, and de- 


id bir wordryand miſuſed bir Prvpbers un- 


Obriſ, how that they told you there ſbould be 


til the wrath of the Lord roſe again/} his people, 


till there was no remedy: therefore be brought 


upon them the king of the Chaldees, nobo flew 
their young men'with the favord in the houſe of 


their ſanctuary, and had no compaſſion on young 
man or maiden, old man or bim that flooped 


forage; be gave ibem all into bis hand. 
When we come down to the Goſpel 


times, we ſind the Apoſtles warning their 
diſciples. againſt the-ſceptical. ſuggeſtions; of 


| offers. . Thus Peter, ad Epiſtle, Ai. 3, 4. 
 Knawing ibis firſt, that there ſhall come in 


the laſt, days ſcaffert, walking after their own 
lufts 7 and ſaying » Where it the promiſe of bis 
coming. for: fince the fathers fell glu, al 
things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation. And Jude, But beloved ! 
remember ye the words which were polen 
before'' of the Apoſtles of our Lord Feſus 


mockers in the laſt time, 10hich 8 en 


ofter their own ungodly luſts. 
When we attend to the as of "mn 


nia parts of the world at preſent, we 
| fee: infidelity grown into ſuch repute, and 


pA £1 | 
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the taſte ok; . ee religion S BRM., 
ſo totally vitiated, that the ſymptoms of ir- — 
religion are [eſteemed ſigus of good under | 
ſtanding and ſound judgment. Nay, we 
ſee ſo. little ſenſe of ſerious things leſt, that a 
man can ſcarcely appear to be in earneſt, or 
concerned for religion, without being eithet 
thought a fool, or ſuſpedted to be a hypo- 
crite. And indeed if we look into the hiſ 
tory of the world, we ſhall almoſt always 
find, that when a nation or people have 
arrived at a high degree of wealth and 
grandeur, then licentiouſneſs of thinking 
and ſpeaking, indifference about religion; 
or even a contempt of it, have prevailed 
among them, eſpecially among thoſe in the 
higher ranks of life. In poliſhed nations, 
rather than among the rude and ſavage, the 
ſcoffers at religion are to be found. This 
was the ſtate of things among the children of 
Hrael in the reign of Solomon, and alſo be- 
fore they were carried away captives into 
Babylon. It was then, as appears from the 
paſſage of their hiſtory already quoted, that 
they mocked the meſſengers of God, de- 
3 aud enen 


ay 15 1 until 
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until the wrath of the Lord wid agdinſt. 
his people, and there was no remedy.” 
It is obſervable, that the warm exhorta- 
tion of the Prophet Iſaiah in the text is not 
addreſſed to the ſcoffers at religion, but on 
the contrary addreſſed to thoſe who know 
righteouſneſs, and to the people in whoſe 
heart is God's law. The propriety of the 
Prophet's directing his exhortation to them 
only will be very evident, if we conſider 
that ſcornets are commonly ſo wiſe in 


their own conceit, that they contemn ad- 


monition and hate inſtruction. Thus So- 
lomon obſerves of them, Prov. xiii. 1. 4 
wiſe fon beareth his father's inſtruction, but a 


ſcurner heareth not rebuke. And chap. xv. 


12. A ſcorner loveth not one that 2 


Tim; neither will be go unto the wiſe. The 
Prophet therefore directs his 8 5 
| thoſe that fear God, that they may be on 


their guard, and take care not to be influ- 
enced by the reproaches or ſcoffing of the 
impious and licentious, ſo far as to neglect 

their duty, or to behave in any reſpect un- 
becoming their character, as the worſhip- 
pen of God, and the 1 of his law, 
who 


and the Cure of falſe Shame. 
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who profeſs to fear him and to keep his 7 
commandments. . All chat is intended at 


n! in further treating of this ſubject is, 
I. To ſpecify ſome inſtances of the bad 
eſtecks which che fear of the reproaches and 
ſcoffings of the world frequently produces 
-upon thoſe who are well diſpoſed in the 
main, and who are * OR in 
their hearts. e 
l. To ſhew that 11 is a great vu, 
and utterly unbecoming the dignity of a 
man and a Chriſtian, to ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſeduced from his duty, by any temptations 
that the fear of man ads ra een 
Way. MS. 


f I * . A 3 4 
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1. As to the firſt of theſe, which was 7 


are well diſpoſed in the main, and are 
friends to religion in their hearts, 

1. One bad effect which this fl of 
the cenſure and ridicyle of - the world 
produces, is to make men diſſemble and 
conceal their religious ſentiments, The 


ba of the world furniſhes us with 


abundant 


5 ſpecify ſome of the bad effects which the 
fear of the reproaches and ſcoffings of the 


world frequently produces upon thoſe who 
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abundant inſtances of this effect of the fear 
of men. In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 


there were multitudes who loved and ap- 


proved it, and were perſuaded of its truth, 


who yet, from fear of temporal inconve- 
niences, concealed their inward ſentiments, 


and were afraid to profeſs their belief. At 


pery, there were many in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, who, though they were Proteſtants 
in cheir hearts, declined, from worldly mo- 


tires, making public profeſſion, of their 


faith“. But it is not neceſſary to ranſack 
ancient or modern hiſtory to find proofs of 
this; for there are not wanting ſome in 
all times who judge it prudent to hide their 
real ſentiments about religion, and' to, live 
in an outward compliance with the cuſtoms 
and opinions of the faſhionable part of the 
world; thinking it ſufficient that their 
hearts. be right with God, and that. they 
are ſincere, in the inward belief of his 
truth. 85 


| s The 3 Utes IR injuſtice, be 1 


| ed in this timorous claſs; which is one proof among many 


others, that the greateſt genjuſſes and moſt diſtinguiſhed wits 
of an age, are not always ee 3 
To 


ond thi Clive of ö d Sbame. 


To juſtify this practice, they plead a very 
true doctrine; namely, That religion, in 

the very nature of the thing, is internal: 
has its ſeat and reſidence in the heart, 
and not in the lips and tongues of men. 
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That our virtue and obedienee will be 


eſtimated by our integrity, and not by 
« the outward ſhow and profeſſion which 
e make of it. That God who knows 
« the heart will judge us by it, and by it 
alone at the laſt ; and conſequently; that 
«© we may keep our faith and our religion 
* to ourſelves, as being 4 matter in which 
„the world has no concern.“ But it is 
obvious to anſwer to this plea, that though 


it is admitted that fincere religion i is an in- 
ward thing; that it is a Tecret tranſaction 


betwixt God and the foul of man; yet it 


does e not follow from this, that we are un | | 


der no obligation to own "openly, and to 
profeſs. the religious ſentiments of our 
hearts; and that there is nothing blame- 
worthy in diſſembling them. Chriſtianity 
is very clear and expreſs on this point, that 
we ought. ta make à public and reſolute 
profeſſion of our faith. This our Saviour 


3 * "INE himſelf | 
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Tze dangerous ene 


himſelf declares, Whoſeever therefore ball 
confeſr me before men, him will I alſo confeſs 
before: my Father which is in heaven : but 
whoſoever. ſhall deny me before men, him gill 
F alſo” deny before my. Father which is in 
Ben ven . And in like manner he declares, 
Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of me and of my 
words in this adulterous and ſinſul genera- 
tion, of bim alſo Mall the Son , man be 
aſhamed when be cometh in the glory ꝙ bis 
Father with the holy angelt f. In the Epiſtle 


to the Romans it is expreſsly: ſaid, That 


if thou confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Jeſus, 
and ſhall believe in thine heart that God 
raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be 


ſaved; for with the heart man believeth 


unto righteouſneſs, and with the mouth 
confeſſion is made unto ſalvation}, To which 


may be added, that the two external inſti- 


tutions of Chriſtianity, baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper, evidently ſuppoſe and re- 
quire the open and viſible profeſſion of our 


Chriſtian faith. _ 
Farther; if we attend Aber to the nature 


of religion, or to the ends propoſed to be 


ſerved by it, it will be manifeſt, that the 


" 32, 33. + Math, viii. 36. t Rom. x. 9, 10. 
| Whole 


and the des ee be. 


Natural religion includes in it a perſuaſion 
that God is the Governor of the world, 
and that he. 8 public 
character. Now, if religion reſpects — 
as the Governor of the world, the 

his authority before the world muſt 


principal article, of it: and if Chriſtianity 
includes in it that Jeſus Chriſt has a ſpecial 


commiſhon from the great Creator and Go- 


vernor, conſtituting him the Revealer of his 


will, and the Judge of all men, he muſt be 
regarded by Chriſtians, with the reverence 


and honour due to a perſon inveſted with 


the authority of that God whoſe commiſſion 


he bears. To acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt .as 
the ſent of God, mult therefore be an eſſen- 


tial part of that obedience which we owe 
to him who ſent him, and gave him all 
power in heaven and in earth. 


Thus it appears from the nchen of el 


| gion, that it implies an open acknowledge- 
ment of God as the Governor of the world; 
and if we next alſo reflect upon the ends 
Propoſed to be ſerved by it, it will be like- 


wiſeevident, that theſe endscannot be aceom- 
Vor. II. Ff pliſhed 
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Dube dangerous Influente, 

M. pliſhed by a ſecret and ſilent belief in God 
as the Governor of the world, while we 
avoid an open declaration of our ſentiments. 
It has ever been aeknowledged to be one 
great end of religion to promote a ſenſe of 
508, and the truths of God, on the minds 


'& men, to propagate them through the 


world, and tranſmit them to poſterity ; be- 
cauſe theſe things have a mighty influence 
on the well-being of the world, and tend to 
ſecure in the moſt effectual manner the 
great ends of God's moral government. 
Now, to conceal our religious ſentiments, 
to ſatisfy ourſelves with a ſecret inactive be- 
lief, inſtead of promoting and ſpreading a 
ſenſe of religion and virtue in the minds of 
others, tends rather to extinguiſh it alto- 
gether in the preſent generation, and to ſtop 
the tranſmiſſion of it to future ages. The 
man who hides his own religion cloſe in 
his heart, encourages others by his ex- 


' ample to throw off theirs altogether ; and 


thus, . inſtead of co-operating with the de- 
ſigns of Providence for promoting the wel- 
fare and happineſs of mankind, he oppoſes 

and thwarts them, in ſo far as his ex- 


ample and influence go. * theſe reaſons 


11 Ae 


and the-Oufe of fals blu. 


we may affirm; that it is a part, at eſſen- 8 NN 
tial part of religion for every man to'owm WO 


the faith and hope that is in im? und nt 
to ſuffer himſelf for fear of the repfodehes! 
and revilings of unprincipled men, to be 
bettayed into @ negledt af Juch an indifs, 
putable part of his duty. 55 wv? 
2. As the fear of the W — and res: 
proach of wicked men induces ſome mean 
to diſſemble their inward ſentiments and 
perſuaſions; ſo, in other inſtances, it proves 
a great obſtacle to the ſelf- amendment and 
reformation of thoſe; who have unhappihj 
been engaged in courſes which they aowt 
inwardly condemn. When a mun begins 


| to diſcover the error of his ways; When, an 


the text expreſſes it, he begins to know 
righteouſneſs, and to have the law of GOd 
in his heart, and accordingly” takes ſome 
ſteps towards amendment, by forming ſe- 
rious purpoſes and reſolutions; one of the 
firſt temptations that aſſault him, is the ſear 
of man, the fear of what the world will ſay 
of him. If I ſhould forſake my former 
A cotnpaniois, if I ſhould: renounce” the 
s courſe of life I have hitherto followed, 
"ir will men lay of me? Shall L not 
F f 2 RL be 


* 


The dangerous En 


ben. be ſlighted and contemned?”. How. 


1 


= many hopeful. beginnings of reformation 


have been long retarded | by, ſuch . reflec-. 
tions? Nay, is there not reaſon to, dread. it 
has often. happened, where appearances of 
converſion have been very promiſing, that- 


they have come to nothing, from the mere 


. och n of _ 
3. We mall e one Pa: more; 
in which the fear of the cenſure and the re- 
proach of the world produces hurtful ef- 
feats; and that is, when it hinders men 
. exerting themſelves with vigour and 
perſeverance in caſes where their duty calls 
them to reſtrain impiety and wickedneſs, 
and to prevent the contagion of evil ex- 
amples, by exerciſing proper diſcipline, and 
inflicting merited puniſhments. When 
thoſe who know righteouſneſs, and thoſe 
in whoſe” heart is the law of God, begin 
to exert themſelves to reſtrain licentiouſ- 
neſs of any kind, it is then they may ex- 


pect the loudeſt clamour, the fouleſt miſre- 
preſentation, and the ſtrongeſt oppoſition. 
ö When a man amends his own ways, and 


nis own life, he is only treated 


I: I with 


e Ui ah Shame. 
| _ ſeorn, 48 4 voluntary a Nate 1 from his 


Bit when: attempts are made to re- 
m or correct thoſe We fo no "MOU. 


tion to alter their ecuffe of life; the perfdns 
* 


who hate made ſuch attempts, whatey! 


437 4 
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choriry thy have for what they do, Böser. 


ſtrongly called upon by their duty, are 


vour to draw away others from tlie friends 


from that party, and from that courſe of - 


life which they have choſen, and in Which 


they wiſh to continue untliſturbed. We 


may be aſſured, that it will always happen 


thoſe. who attempt to reform them. It is in 


looked upon as declared enemitr, who make 
an open and hoſtile: invaſion, an endes 


that thoſe who hate reformation, will hate 


ſuch caſes that thoſe who know-righteoufe e 
neſs, and love the, laws of God, muſt take | 
care to fortify themſelyes againſt the fear of 
men, [that they, may not be tempted. to: de- © 

fiſt and give way..in the proſecution of their 


virtuous; and ublic-ſpirited has ae; Which 25 


leads forward to tile „ 
IId Thing propoled, vi, ts. ey W's it 


is a great i weakneſs, and utterly beneath | 


the dignity , of a man and a Chriſtian, to 
| (es himſelf to be {educed from bi duty, 


Fry N by 


= 
1 
„ N 4 LO. 
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—— 


* hy — "ON of man. 


can thro in his way, - 
The paſſion of fear ws peu in our 


frame. for the belt of purpoſes, that it wight 


terminate on God as its higheſt object, 
There is no other object worthy of our 
fear. Let us then fear, above all chings, 


to incur God's diſpleaſure; which we can 
only do by tranſgreſſing the laws of virtue, 


and by fearing one another more than we 
fear him. Fear, when fixed upon a wrong 


obſeck, 18 the meaneſt of our paſſions; we 


deſpiſe it in others, we endeavour to con- 
ceal it in aitfelves, as the diſgrace-of our 


| nature, and as the ſureſt proof of our weak - 


nies. "ActoHdingly in the preſent caſe, no- 


thing kan thew greater weakneſs and pufil- 


ata „han to fear got only the violence 


- 1 men Put their laughter; — the layptiter 


of fo, oſs {their ſcoffin talk and imperti- 


nent 1 "ey. And it 1s indeed a juſt judg- 
ment of God upon us, that when we ceaſe 


£0, fear Him, we ſhould be held in flaviſh 


awe "and fubſection to things ſo mean and 
contemptible, : as the clamour or noiſe of vaiti 


mortals, deſtitute of al principles of real 
W and true piety. 11 is in this cowardly 
fear 


and the, Cure of falſi Sbame. 


fear af man, that the tyranny of faſhion, 5B Me 


of cuſtom, and of vulgar opinion, is founded: 


as it reaches only to things indifferent: but 


when, as frequently happens, it extends to 


things of a moral nature, and requires the 


maintain our integrity, though at the ba- 


zard of incurring the cenſure and reproach 
of the whole world. 


This hazard is not very formidable; in ae 


eyes of right reaſon; but it is ſo terrible to 


the generality of mankind, that they chuſe. 


— to, offend ing. than man. Their 


„ eee. They are c, ae with, 


the ſtream, of faſhion and opinion into a full 


conformity ich the pain manners . 
the world. 
6 af very „ . 
ing, that men ſhould be ſo weak, ſo mean 
and cowardly, as to be aſhamed of truth, 
of virtue, and of the ſervice. of God; 


aſhamed of that which is reaſonable, 


that Which ie, truly .hopourable, .. that 
which | rational . beings and Chriſtians 
© Ff 1 ght 


omiſſion of a duty or commiſſion of a ſin, 
then we muſt renounce its authority, and 


XXXII. 
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which muſt indeed be ſubmitted to, as long 


SER M. ought to glory 104 It muſt be confeſſed to 
, bee, ftrange perverſion of humari nature, 
chat that principle of ſhamewhich God im- 
planted in it as a preſervative againſt vice, 
andia guard for the defence of virtue, ſhould 
be turned againſt virtue itſelf yet true it is, 
that men often become blinded by preju- 
dice, and infatuated by habits of ſin; to ſuch 
a degree, that they are aſhamed. of virtue, 
and glory in thoſe very things which are 
the only juſt cauſes of ſhame, viz. infidelity, 
impicty/and/debavebery/ , 
IThis falſe ſhame is one of the principal 
means by which vice and impiety maintain 
their empire in the hearts of men. Manx 
perſons; even while under the dominion of 
ſin, have a ſecret petſuaſion that religion s 
the better and happier tate, and are not 
without wiſhes that they could malie it 
their choice. But the power of habit the 
tyranny of faſhion, and aan of 
holds them faſt, and they dare not be good, 
at the price of bearing the cenſure, reproach, 
and ridicule of the world or of that part of 
the world which they unjuſtly eſteem. 


It is to embolden the fpirits and animate 
the courage of all ho are inclined to do 
Fo 45 | 1 4 well, 


an ebs Cure'of fas ob. 


well} that God calls them as by a woice 8ER M. 


from heaven in the words of "ther text, 
* Hearken' unto me, ſaith the Lord ye that 
knowarighteouſneſt, the people in vhoſe 
Hours is my law j car ye not the'reproackhof = 
men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings ; 
— ſhall eat them up as à gar- 
ment, and the worm ſhall eat them "like 
wool: but my righteouſneſs ſhall be for 
ever, and my ſalvation from generation to 
generation. I, even I, am hie that com- 
forteth you. Who art thou that thou 
ſhouldeſt be afraid of a man that ſhall die, 
and of the ſon of man who ſhall be made 
us graſs, and forgetteſt the Lord thy Maker, 
who hath ſtretched forth the heavens, and 
laid the foundations of the earth??? 
The motive which the prophet ſuggeſti 
to fortify our minds againſt the flaviſhfear 
taken from the conſideration of the vanity 
and frailty of men who ſhall die, compared 
with the everlaſting power of the Maker of 
heaven and earth, and the unchangeable 
righteouſneſs of the ſupreme Ruler of the 
univerſe.” The moth” ſhall eat bem like a 
garment, and the worm mall cat them like 
14 wool; 


SEAM. wool ;-but the righteouſneſs of God ſhall be 
. for ever,and his ſalvation from generation to 


/ - 
„ 


generation. The ſtrength of this otive 
cannot be called in queſtion. Indeed no- 
thing ſtronger can be conceived. The per- 
fection of honour and glory muſt ever lie 
in the. approbation of the righteous Judge 


of all the earth; and at the ſame time our 


higheſt intereſt muſt be POIs n. 
by gaining his approbation. _ 
Let us not then, my friends, pero 
ſtand in awe of the opinions of men; let 
us remember, that not to dare io do our duty 
is the baſeſt and moſt infamous cowardice; 
and Almighty God will not be ſerved by 
ſouls ſo mean and ſo unworthy. Of this 
_ the inſpired Apoſtle aſſures us in the cleareſt 
terms; I get, ſuys he, plagſad man, 7 
ſhould not be ' the ſeruant , Chr. And 
Chriſt himſelf has declared, that he will be 
aſhamed of thoſe before his Father and the 
hoty angels, who are here aſhamed of him 
and his "Goſpel. Let us make it our firſt 
care to be ever engaged on the fide of truth, 
of virtue, of pure and undefiled religion; 
and then if men will find fault, and charge 


a | 
; b Faul, | 


* 


and the Gere of file Shame. 


Paul, It is a ſmall thing thus I. foould be judged SERM; 15 


of you, or of 'man's JOY, " 
me is the Loud... 
* {Larue nv ob gies $6 Gees 
with the high” rank, character, or figure, 
that the ſcoffers may bear in this world; 
What though ſame of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed names in Europe for genius and 

learning ſhould appear as the patrons or 

ad vocates of infidelity and impiety; ſhould 
ſit inſolently in the ſeat of the ſcorner, and 
with profane gaiety deride religion, and 
thoſe ſacred books which contain the doo- 
trines, the hiſtory, and the evidence of it. 


0 — 


There is no occaſion to fear their words, of - 


to be diſmayed at their looks; for in the lan- 
guage of the text, they are as graſs, they 
ſhall die; and the worm ſhall eat them; 
but the righteouſneſs of God endureth for 


ever, 25 his ſalvation from generation 
to generation. 


If it is juſtly reckoned unbecoming an 
honeſt inquirer after truth to be ftruck 


with the authority of great names, and to 
take for granted the arguments and reaſon- 


inge of the firſt-rate geniuſes of the age, 


1 Cor. iv. 3. 


AS 


SER M. 
XXXII 


ee ene 


| the moſt open manner our inward ſenti- 


rect the vicious and profane, let us not 


and their impertinent malllery t Great men 


ſition. to the laughter of all the ſons of riot 


| The dangerous Thiftuence, 
without à thorough examination into the 
grounds of them; how much more un- 
worthy of ſuch an inquirer to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be ſeduced by their idle ſcoffing 


are not always wiſe. | 

To conclude; Let us carry Abend with 
m at all times the animating exhortation in 
the text, Not to fear the reproaches and 
revilings of men. Let us dare to avow in 


ments of virtue and religion, even in oppo- 


and licentiouſneſs. And if we are ſenſible 
that we are in a wrong courſe, and in 
wrong company, let us reſolutely abandon 
both, and dare to do our. duty, though 
fools ſhould e to hold us in deriſion. 


8 . , | 
_ Laſtly, If our "Ration and affice f in. life 
require us to labour to reform or to. cor- 


be afraid to encounter the petulance and 
impudence of vice, but exert ourſelves with 
ſteadineſs and fortitude, in every righteous 
meaſure to ſtop the progreſs of impiety, 
and 292 the infection of its examples. 


et by In 


44s 


In a word, on all occaſions let us quit SHR. 
Lee like, men, let us be ſtrong in the 


Lord, and in the power of his might, put 
ting on the whole, armour. of God, that ys 


may be able to ſtand againſt all the temptr, | 


| ations to which we may be expoled.in.a 
corrupt and e x age. Now ih him 
that it able te keep us, from falling, and 40 
pa = us faaltleſe before the preſence of bits 
glory. with exceeding joy, to the only wiſe Gd 


our Saviour, be glory and majeſty, dominion 


and power, both now * euer. Amen. 
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_ Iſaiah, a new Tranſlation, with a preliminary Diſ- 
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Sermons b Hugh Blair, D. P. one of the Mini- 
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One hundred Sermons on practical Subjects, ex- 
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Sermons om various Subjects, and preached on ſe- 
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Sermons preached at Lincoln's- Inn Chapel, between 
the Years 1765 and 1776; with a large Diſcourſe on 
Chriſt's driving the Merchants out of the Temple, „ 
in which the Nature and End of that famous Tranſac⸗ ; '->#I 
tion are explained, By Richard Hurd, D. D. Lord 
Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, and late Preacher 
of Lincoln's-Inn. 2d Edition, 3 vols. 188. 
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plete ſets, 10 8. 6d. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies con- 
cerning the Chriſtian Church, and in particular con- 
cerning the Church of Papal Rome: in twelve Ser- _ . 
mons preached in Lincoln's-Inn Chapel, at the Lec- +0088 
tures of the Right Rev, William Warburton, Lord 
"Biſhop of Glouceſter,” By Richard Hurd, D. D. now 
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- | Lord Biſhop of Wehceſter, and late Preacher to che 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's-Inn.' The gd Edit. 2 vols. 7 s. 
-. _ _ Twelve Sermons on the Prophecies concerning the 
' Chriſtian Church, and in particular concerning the 
Church of Papal Rome. Preached in Lincoln's-Inn 
Chapel, at the Lecture of the Right Rev. William S 
* "Warburton, Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter, By Samuel | 
f 8 D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
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4 rmons on various Subjects, by the late John 
. Farquhar, A. M. Miniſter at Nigg, carefully corrected 
from the Author's MSS. by George Campbell, D. D. 
Principal of Mariſchal College; and Alexander Ger- 
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Aberdeen. 2 vols. 3d Edit, 7235. 
Sermons to young Women, By James Fordyce, 
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* Addreſſes to young Men, by the ſame Author. 
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"Sermons by the late Laurence Sterne, M. A. 6 vols. 
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/ _ Sermons on the Chriſtian Doctrine as received by 
the different Denominations of Chriſtians. To which 
axe added, Sermons on the Security and Happineſs of 
a virtuous Courſe, on the Goodneſs of God, and on 
the Reſurrection of Lazarus. By R. Price, D. D. 
ILL. D. F. R. 8. &c. 2d Edit. with an Appendix. 
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Four Diſſertations. I. On Providence. II. On 
Prayer. III. On the Reaſons for expecting that vir- 
tuous Men ſhall meet after Death in a State of Happi- 
neſs. IV. On the Importance of Chriſtianity, the 
wo Nature of Hiſtorical Evidence and Miracles. By 
* Richard Price, D. D. F. R. S. 4th Edit. 8 vo. 66. 
| Sermons by Colin Milne, D. D. Rector of North Cha- 
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